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THEOLOGY AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 


THe Rieut Rev. C. F. DARCY, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory. 


Tue psychology of religious experience is now recognised as 
a branch of study eminently worthy of the attention of 
philosophical and scientific minds. We owe this excellent 
result in the main to the late William James of Harvard. 
His Varieties of Religious Experience may truly be said to 
have given a new direction to the investigations of the 
psychologist, and to have revealed in a new way to the world 
the importance of religion as a fact, quite apart from the 
truth of the ideas which it involves. 

Out of the discussion which has thus arisen there has 
emerged a new problem for theology. The study of morbid 
and abnormal mental conditions, as pursued on the Continent, 
had directed attention to the existence of elements in our 
psychical constitution which, in some sense, must be regarded 
as outside consciousness. ‘They were termed subconscious, 
or, more doubtfully, subliminal, as being below the threshold 
of our conscious life. James found that this kind of mental 
fact is very deeply involved in religious experience. 

It was undoubtedly the conjunction of these two influences 
which brought the whole subject into prominence, and made 


the existence of the subconscious appear to be a new dis- 
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covery. Yet it isnotnew. German and French psychologists 
in the earlier years of the nineteenth century had investigated 
it to some extent, and more than fifty years ago Sir William 
Hamilton was in the habit of discussing it in his lectures under 
the name of Latent Mental Modifications. 

Professor Sanday, in a recent work,’ has applied the idea 
to the central problem of Christian Theology in a way which 
seems to render a thoroughgoing discussion of it an im- 
perative necessity at the present time. The weight of his 
opinion is so great and the question is so important that those 
who feel that there is danger in a hasty acceptance of the 
doctrine he propounds may well ask for a careful consideration 
of its psychological basis. Already from pulpit and platform 
may be heard the proclamation of this new theory, as though 
it were the solution of all our problems. ‘True it is, indeed, 
that Dr Sanday presents his view as a tentative theology. 
His characteristic modesty and reserve are apparent in his 
expression of it. But his doctrine is so striking in itself, and 
so opportune in the moment of its appearance, that its per- 
suasiveness may easily carry his readers further than he 
intended. 

Dr Sanday sums up his doctrine in two propositions. He 
holds that, first, “the proper seat or locus of all divine in- 
dwelling, or divine action upon the human soul, is the sub- 
liminal consciousness”; and secondly, that “the same, or the 
corresponding subliminal consciousness, is the proper seat 
or locus of the Deity of the Incarnate Christ.” These 
propositions arise out of the discussion of the nature of the 
subliminal. ‘The subliminal region is, as it were, divided into 
zones ; and in proportion as we go down deeper through these 
zones, our power of describing and understanding what goes 
on there diminishes ; the processes become more complex and 
more remote from common experience” (p. 156). Dr Sanday 
describes the lower regions of the subconscious as far fuller, 
richer, and more precious in their contents than the upper. 


1 Christologies Ancient and Modern. Clarendon Press, 1910. 
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The “surface impressions are one thing ; the deeper storage of 
thoughts and emotions, and the deposits of past thought and 
emotion, are another.” ‘“’'The deposits left by vital experience 
do not lie together passively side by side, like so many dead 
bales of cotton or wool, but there is a constant play, as it 
were, of electricity passing and repassing between them. In 
this way are formed all the deeper and more permanent con- 
stituents of character and motive. And it is in these same 
subterranean regions, and by the same vitally reciprocating 
action, that whatever there is of divine in the soul of man 
passes into the roots of his being” (p. 157). Pursuing this 
line of thought, Dr Sanday compares our ordinary impulses 
to the movements of a needle on a dial, indications of the 
variations of the moral character which is out of sight, “down 
in the lowest depths of personality.” Further on, he introduces 
another image, and one which evidently seems to him more 
truly expressive of the relation of the subconscious depths to 
the superficial consciousness. According to this, the human 
consciousness is like the “narrow neck” of a vessel. This 
narrow opening is covered with a porous material, through 
which all that comes up from the depths of human nature has 
to pass if it is to enter our consciousness. ‘“ ‘The process is 
like that of filtering.” 

Again, “the narrow-necked vessel has an opening at the 
bottom which is not stopped by any sponge. Through it 
there are incomings and outgoings which stretch away into 
infinity, and, in fact, proceed from, and are, God Himself.” 

These considerations lead to the second proposition 
mentioned above: that the subliminal is the proper seat or 
locus of the Deity of the Incarnate Christ. Instead of draw- 
ing, as it were, a vertical line between the divine and the 
human in Christ, Dr Sanday would, as he expresses it, draw a 
horizontal line. , 

There can be no question as to the extraordinary sugges- 
tiveness of this contribution to Christian theology. It opens up 
an immense field of speculation, and creates a belief that the 
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progress of psychology may have the result of placing stores 
of material hitherto unsuspected in the hands of the theo- 
logian. If this be true, there is all the more reason why 
the speculation should receive as carcful an examination as 
possible. 

It seems to be a cardinal principle in Dr Sanday’s view of 
the subconscious that it is the better or nobler part of our 
mental constitution. Is this the case? The answer to this 
question must depend upon a careful examination of the 
evidence. 

The main difficulty about the examination of the evidence 
is, that when elements from the subconscious enter conscious- 
ness, and so become open to our observation, they have, for 
all we can tell, changed their character. Every student of 
philosophy knows that the conscious mind is the greatest of 
magicians. It impresses a character upon everything which 
it apprehends. As the musician plays upon the organ and 
produces wonderful harmonies which come to him as revela- 
tions from another world, surprising him with their strange 
beauty, so, it may be, the conscious mind plays upon a 
mechanism which is as alien to it as sound is to organ-pipes, 
and produces results which astonish with their unexpected 
fulness and richness. 

This consideration must ever be kept in view, but it does 
not dispose of the problem. It is certainly true that elements 
enter consciousness which seem to possess a spontaneity of 
their own, independently of the mind which knows them. 

Let anyone observe what goes on in his own mind when 
the conscious directing activity of the ego is relaxed. He 
will become aware of a stream of images, feelings, impulses 
passing through his mind in a way which he inevitably 
represents to himself as somewhat below the surface. 

These elements are always more or less chaotic, unorgan- 
ised, and often silly. Sometimes there is a senseless repetition 
of a few vague impressions, a phrase, or a line of doggerel, or 
a popular tune. We all know that such things at times 
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obtain a strong hold upon the mind, and force themselves into 
consciousness whenever the relaxation of the will gives them 
an opportunity. Also, there are conditions in which these 
subconscious elements find expression by means of the organs 
of speech and motion, while the subject of them is wholly 
unaware of the fact. As an angry or self-absorbed man will 
talk aloud to himself, as we say, or walk about, and be wholly 
unconscious of his action. 

Here, it is obvious, we have a mental activity which is 
closely related to dreaming. Yet it would appear that the 
images in dreams are at once more remote from the activities 
of the waking life and more organised than this subconscious 
stream which flows beneath our ordinary consciousness. 

Now it is surely clear that a subconsciousness of the sort 
which has just been described is not a nobler or better form 
of life than the man’s ordinary conscious activity. On the 
contrary, it is only so much raw material, some of it good and 
some of it bad, and it is worthless unless the conscious will take 
it in hand and completely subordinate it to the purposes of life. 
For this subconsciousness to gain the upper hand would be 
‘‘midsummer madness.” Indeed some forms of insanity seem 
to be nothing else than this. Sanity depends on the supremacy 
of the conscious will. 

It will, however, be said that we have evidence of sub- 
conscious activities far higher in their nature than those which 
have just been mentioned. And this is perfectly true. One 
of the best examples is the subconscious solution of problems. 
A mathematician has been at work upon some problem which 
has puzzled him. He has turned it over in his mind and 
examined it as thoroughly as his waking faculties permit. 
Then he lets it rest. He sleeps upon it, as the phrase goes. 
And when he returns to the consideration of it, he at once 
detects the solution. He finds it already solved—or so it 
seems. There is probably no mathematician or student of 
science who has not had this experience. The puzzle of the 
night vanishes in the morning. It has been, somehow or 
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other, disentangled secretly in the recesses of thought while 
the man slept. 

Or, again, everyone knows that, after a period of hard work 
or constant practice at some pursuit demanding a high degree 
of skill, a period of rest will often be followed by a most ex- 
traordinary accession of technical ability. ‘The pianist who has 
been struggling to master the difficulties of some great work, 
or the golf player who has been vainly trying to perfect his 
approach-shots, ceases the effort for a few days, and when, at 
the end of that time, he returns to his task, or his amusement, 
finds that a new skill seems to have entered his fingers, and 
that brain, eye, and hand are capable of working together 
with a certainty which before seemed impossible. ‘The con- 
scious effort needed apparently some subconscious process to 
complete it. 

Such instances as these reveal a class of facts which cannot 
be disputed, and certainly point to subconscious operations 
which bring about a nice adjustment of the faculties which the 
waking conscious effort seems unable to attain. ‘The evidence 
seems to show that these operations have a necessary part in 
the economy of man’s mental and organic life. 

But is there any reason to believe that they are higher in 
their nature than the conscious processes of reason and will ? 
The evidence surely points the other way. Conscious will is 
the directing agency. ‘These processes are but useful servants, 
which obey its dictates to the best of their power. Just as the 
processes of digestion, the action of the lungs, the circulation 
of the blood, the nervous system, subserve the life of the 
organism, so do these hidden mental processes subserve the 
conscious will. ‘To call them higher because they are hidden, 
and accomplish results by processes which we do not under- 
stand, is surely a mistake. We might as well regard the heart 
or the stomach as higher than the man. 

There are, however, experiences of a deeper kind. Most 
noteworthy of all are the inspirations of the prophet and the 
genius. It is these wonderful things which have given the 
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impression that, hidden away in the depths of man’s spiritual 
nature, are powers far higher than those which belong to his 
conscious life. 

There are times when, even to the man who can make 
no claim to special power, there comes an unexpected and 
unexplained faculty of creative thought and expression. Such 
a man, having pondered as deeply as his ability and resources 
permit, desires to give permanent form to the ideas which 
have shaped themselves within him. But the fount of 
imagination seems dry. He feels himself unable to express 
what he wishes to say. Reluctantly he sits down, pen in hand. 
Then suddenly the impulse comes. <A fresh spring of thought 
and utterance seems to have been opened within him. Or it 
is as if some power, far greater, wiser, and of more penetrating 
insight than himself, used his brain, and even directed the 
movements of his hand. As the work proceeds, thought 
springs from thought, imagination gains a new freedom and 
power, memory is quickened, and stores of material, hitherto 
unsuspected, are disclosed. Such experiences are well known 
to every worker in the art of letters, and indeed in every 
other art. ‘Thus arose the poet's belief in the inspiring muse, 
and thus came the conviction of many a seer that the word 
which he spoke was not his own, but a word given him by 
some power greater and wiser than himself. In the case of 
the genius, it would seem that the creative artistic effort has 
the effect of making available resources vastly greater than 
those which the ordinary man can command. 

These are the cases which most of all lend support to the 
opinion that there are faculties and capacities in the subcon- 
scious sphere higher in their nature than those which belong 
to the conscious life. But a more careful examination will 
reveal a confusion of thought in the argument. The contents 
and capacities of the subconscious are here judged from the 
results which accrue from the union and co-operation of the 
two departments of mental activity. It will be found that, in 
general, the aim or creative impulse is given by the conscious 
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will, and that the materials with which this creative impulse 
deals are, in the main, supplied from the stores of the sub- 
conscious. And it must also be considered that even these 
materials do not take their place in the whole of the result 
until they have been transformed by the magic, the unifying 
and co-ordinating faculty, of consciousness. 

It seems, however, to be true that the creative impulse of 
the conscious will has a power which extends further than 
the sphere of consciousness. It seems to possess a penetrating 
quality which enables it to go down into the depths of the 
subconscious and bring up from thence materials which have 
been already selected and ordered, and so prepared to take 
their place in the complexity of the result. That is, the 
impulse given from consciousness extends further than con- 
sciousness itself, and uses processes which consciousness does 
not understand. Yet, as we have seen, there is here no reason 
for disputing the supremacy of the conscious. All these pro- 
cesses serve the conscious will. For it they exist. In large 
part they have been created by its past history. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the functions of mind and body which 
underlie our conscious life have come into being in the course 
of human and organic history, and must be traced to the past 
experiences of the race. The man of to-day uses with freedom 
capacities and aptitudes which his remote ancestors acquired 
by painful effort and close application. The conscious labours 
of the past created combinations and associations, calculating 
machines and mental short-cuts of all sorts, and stored them 
in the brain, in the sense in which music may be said to be 
stored in the organ, or in the sense in which a machine may 
be said to be a piece of crystallised intelligence, and the mind 
of the modern man uses, unconsciously or subconsciously, the 
methods which were won by the conscious efforts of the past. 
There is in all these considerations ample testimony to the 
supremacy of the conscious will. 

Further, it will be found that certain phenomena which 
have come to light in the study of hypnotism and suggestion, 
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and which at first sight seem to make for a subordination of 
consciousness, are really an additional proof of its supremacy. 
When it is suggested to the subject in a hypnotic trance that 
he should, after a certain time and in certain circumstances, 
perform a certain action, it is a well-known fact that he will 
perform that action at the time and in the manner prescribed, 
although he be in his waking senses, and totally oblivious of 
what passed while he was under hypnotic influence. It is 
clear that in this case the suggestion operates subconsciously. 
Yet it produces its result in the conscious life. It thus affords 
an admirably conclusive instance of what have been termed 
“uprushes ”—thoughts or impulses which enter the conscious- 
ness from beneath, as it were, and are not apparently due to 
the initiative of the conscious will. We saw above that the 
directing activity of the will has a power of penetration which 
enables it to control the processes of the subconscious, and 
organise them with a view to a result which finally emerges 
into the clear light of consciousness. ‘The instances supplied 
by hypnotic experiments at once fall into line when this fact 
is considered. ‘They simply prove that, in certain abnormal 
conditions, the direction given by the will of another may 
work in a similar fashion, subduing and controlling the sub- 
conscious processes. But here is only a further testimony to 
the supremacy of the conscious. 

The pathological cases in which, as it seems, distinct 
and diverse personalities exist in the patient, and employ 
his nervous system, each of them in accordance with its own 
character, and as it gains its opportunity, yield no objection to 
the view just expressed. For each personality, during its 
period of supremacy, exerts itself as a conscious directing will, 
and so controls the mental and bodily processes for its own 
ends. That what is consciousness to one is unconsciousness to 
another of these personalities does not affect this conclusion. 

It is therefore clear that the subconscious and bodily 
processes of a human being may become the medium through 
which another personality effects his purposes; but it is surely 
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equally clear that this is not normal. It is, in truth, abnormal 
and pathological. ‘The man is most truly himself when his 
conscious reason and will are in full control of his mental and 
bodily organisation. 

There is a consideration which, as it seems to the writer, 
has been almost wholly ignored by those who have taken in 
hand to write on the subconscious. Yet it is a consideration 
of the most vital importance, and one which may have the 
effect, when its meaning is fully grasped, of overthrowing 
many of the elaborate structures which have been erected on 
the observations which form the foundation of the doctrine of 
the subconscious. The consideration is this: Mental facts of 
all kinds, feelings, thoughts, impulses, volitions, are not in 
space. ‘They are in time only. ‘The stream of consciousness, 
as we call it, has no place, no locus. If the subconscious be 
mental in its nature, how, then, does it exist ? 

It is startling to reflect that all the language which 
psychologists have allowed themselves to use in connection 
with this subject is daringly, almost outrageously, spatial and 
material. ‘The same statement may be made of their account 
of normal psychical experiences. They speak of t’1e field of 
consciousness, of the centre and of the margin. But there is 
no field, no centre, no margin in consciousness. These images 
are all spatial, and, in relation to consciousness, there is nothing 
so important about them as their utter unfitness to express 
the facts. , 

When we come to the subconscious we find this evil 
greatly aggravated. Myers’ term “subliminal” is one of the 
best illustrations. It calls up at once a whole range of ideas 
which are essentially spatial. James wrote of “memories, 
thoughts, feelings which are extra-marginal” or ‘“ beyond 
the field” of consciousness.’ He tells us that the subcon- 
sciousness is a “7egion” which is “the abode of everything 
that is latent, and the reservoir of everything that passes 
unobserved and unrecorded.”* The statements certainly 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 233. 2 [bid., p. 483. 
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correspond to a truth, but they are expressed in language 
S : which is essentially misleading. ‘Theological writers carry this 
sort of imagery much further. Dr Sanday, as we have seen, 
a writes of “zones” and “ strata” in the subconscious ; of mental 
a states remaining “alive and active ” in “ subterranean regions ” ; 
| 4 of the human consciousness as a “ narrow neck” with a porous 
4 material stretched across it; of the subconsciousness as the 
“seat or locus of all divine indwelling.” It must be granted 
that it is extremely difficult to avoid language of this kind. 
It is impossible to purge our representative imagery altogether 
of spatial elements. But there is nothing so important in 
psychology as the constant recollection that these elements 
are the true source of all confusions. ‘The more pictorial the 
psychologist becomes, the more certain is it that he is following 
a will-o’-the-wisp. 

With this consideration must be coupled another, which is 
closely related and equally important. Professor Bergson 
points out—it is an essential part of the development of his 
doctrine of duration—that mental states permeate one another. ' 
They interpenetrate. ‘Things in space are mutually exclusive. 
No two things can fill the same space at the same time. 
Impenetrability is one of their essential qualities, or perhaps, 
more accurately, it is a logical necessity arising out of the very 
nature of space. To endeavour to get rid of it is to be involved 
in contradiction.’ 

States of consciousness are quite otherwise. It is only, 
as Bergson shows, because we represent them by spatial 
images that they seem to stand apart from one another. If 
this be true, it must follow that our consciousness possesses 
a complexity and a concreteness to which no material thing 
can offer any parallel. When we try to examine this com- 
plexity, our effort inevitably takes the form of disentangling 
one element after another from the whole, and setting it out 





1 Bergson, Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, ch. ii, English 
trans., Time and Free Will, by Pogson. 
2 See Bergson, op. cit., ch. ii. 
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in what seems to us to be a clear light. But this performance 
means simply the application to it of spatial symbols which 
completely alter its character. Further, there are elements 
which, either on account of their nature or their obscurity, 
cannot be dealt with in this way. The consequence is that, 
as distinct objects, they evade our grasp, and so seem less real 
than those which are more capable of symbolical representation. 

It would seem, then, that the contents of consciousness are, 
in truth, inexhaustible. Every change in experience adds a 
new quality, and all past experiences have in some way 
contributed to the whole. Thus our conscious experience 
contains, in addition to elements which are clear and obvious, 
others which are extremely subtle and evasive, but which can, 
in fitting circumstances, become the means of wonderful con- 
structions and reconstructions. Here is a clue to the processes 
of memory, and to its uncertainty. Here also is a consideration 
which must modify our view of the subconscious. Perhaps 
we may express it thus: The full concrete reality of man’s 
mental life is his conscious will in operation. But within this 
are numberless subordinate elements and processes, some of 
which can be isolated and presented symbolically for inspection, 
and others which are incapable of such examination. Yet 
these latter may be, in their own way, as important as the 
former, and may, in certain circumstances, become the decisive 
factors. Such is the case in those experiences which are called 
“uprushes from the subconscious.” 

It is the symbolical representation of the self as a mathe- 
matical point or material atom occupying a central position 
in the midst of its experiences, instead of, as it truly is, the 
concrete synthesis of them all, and their containing principle, 
which has misled thought on this subject. Or, rather, it is 
this false view of the self, together with the whole range of 
symbolical spatial representations by means of which we are 
in the habit of examining our mental states. Professor 
Bergson has done excellent service to psychology and philo- 
sophy by his insistence on this latter point. 
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The whole tendency of these considerations is towards the 
establishment of the supremacy of the Conscious Will in the 
domain of mental fact. No mere element, whether conscious 
or subconscious, can truly contest this sovereignty. That, in 
certain abnormal states, other conscious wills can intrude 
and control certain mental processes, but adds an additional 
confirmation to this conclusion. And surely this is what 
every friend of religion should desire. Man is nearest God 
when he is most truly himself. When he most fully works 
out his own salvation, then, above all, can it be said that “it 
is God that worketh ” in him. 

The analogy of the relation of man to the material order 
will here, it seems, afford some light. Man deals with the 
world of force and matter, subordinating it to his own 
purposes. Yet in no instance does he violate the laws which 
constitute the order of that world. He gains his ends, 
accomplishing results which the material order apart from 
him could never produce, yet always in accordance with the 
nature of that order. The realisation of man’s nature, that is, 
gives to the lower world a more perfect realisation. It is the 
mark of man’s freedom, and of his transcendence of the 
material creation. So, we must believe, does God gain His 
higher ends in and through man, and, in doing so, give to 
man’s nature and capacities their most perfect fulfilment. 
The more complete the realisation of man’s freedom, the more 
perfectly is the work of God accomplished in him. Here is 
the rule of sanity for life and for theology. 

There is nothing in this doctrine which should lead us to 
deny the reality of the Divine voice which spoke in the 
Demon of Socrates, or in the voices and dreams which have 
called saints to their lives of devotion and heroism. These 
things may be either the expression of the man’s own deepest 
convictions, the outcome of his profoundest meditations and 
efforts, working through his subconsciousness, or they may 
be due to other influences entering his subconscious mind. 
But such cases, even if we do not call them abnormal, are 
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exceptional. They are not, and ought not to be, the normal 
and expected means of decision. 

Nothing in James’ discussion of religious experience is 
more valuable than his bringing of the phenomena of sudden 
conversion into line with the slower conscious processes 
through which minds of another type pass from a lower life 
to a higher. The development which in one takes place by 
means of a subconscious incubation, and which reaches the 
conscious life by a sudden uprush, in other and more normal 
cases is effected by a conscious struggle and effort of will. 
And surely the latter is as truly divine as the former. 

It does not seem, then, that Dr Sanday has gained much 
for theology by finding the “seat or locus” of the Divine in 
Christ, in His subconsciousness as distinguished from His 
conscious ego. As the latter is, and ever must be, in human 
beings the expression of the concrete whole of the personality, 
it is the true expression both of the Divinity and of the 
humanity. 

CHARLES F. OSSORY. 


KILKENNY. 





LANGUAGE AND THE NEW 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Proressorn HAROLD C. GODDARD, 


Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


I once overheard a philosophical discussion that came to 
a singular end. ‘The disputants were two, a man and a woman, 
and their difference had resolved itself into the question 
whether there is a divine element indwelling in the human 


soul. The controversy grew more and more heated until 
finally the defender of the soul’s divinity lost all control of 
her temper and, shaking her fist in her adversary’s face, fairly 
shrieked out in a voice choking with angry emotion, ‘“ What! 
do you mean to deny that God is in me at this very moment ?” 
It would be attributing to her far more humour than she had 
to say that the smile with which this outburst was greeted 
revealed to her the full force and clarity of the situation, but 
the confusion under which she immediately retreated showed 
that she had at least a glimmering sense that, somehow or 
other, the incident was closed. 

I cannot help feeling that this trivial story contains a truth 
often forgotten by philosophers. What I have in mind is the 
fact that a philosophy, like a man, must practise what it 
preaches. Its method, in other words, must be an example 
of its doctrine. ‘The woman’s theory of her divine nature 
melted away before her all too human conduct. No other fate 


can await a philosophy, if the instrument with which it seeks 
247 
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to grasp the truth, tried by the very test of what it grasps, be 
found unreal.’ Only a real hook and line can catch real fishes. 

I have made these remarks, not for their own sake, but 
because, in following the present conflict in the philosophical 
world between the defenders of a more or less deeply 
intrenched idealism and that growing band of empiricists, 
who, with such vigour of attack, are seeking to carry the 
metaphysical citadel, I have been struck by the recurrence of 
an objection to the new philosophy which rests in an alleged 
discrepancy of this very kind, a dissonance, that is, between 
its theory and its practice. The “intellectualists” have been 
the quicker to seize on this criticism, perhaps because, as they 
are aware, the reigning forms of idealistic philosophy are 
perfectly invulnerable at this point. Thought, these philo- 
sophers teach, is the essence of all things, and, with the 
strictest consistency, they spare neither logic nor the acutest 
distinctions of conceptual terminology in establishing the 
ultimate nature of the ideal. But the new philosophy, the 
idealists have not been slow to see, enjoys in this respect no 
such happy immunity, and they have turned on their opponents, 
therefore, with the most perplexing questions. “You are 
continually telling us,” they say, for instance, “that life is 
larger than logic. If this be a truth of such moment, why, 
then, do you not stop arguing and begin to live? If reality is 
indeed deeper than words, how real, in that case, are your 
own books and essays? Why not cease writing and become 
philanthropists and politicians? If the flux of experience, as 
you contend, eludes the conceptual forms that seek to contain 
it, must it not, among other things, elude your own philosophy ? 
What is this whole doctrine, in fact, but a roundabout way of 
proclaiming the bankruptcy of all philosophy? If this is a 
metaphysical suicide club you are forming, have candour enough 
to call it by its name.” To these pertinent but puzzling 


1 For example: the statement “reality is concrete” refutes itself, for, if 
reality is concrete, the statement that reality is concrete is not real because it 
is not concrete. If this be logic-chopping, make the most of it ! 
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questions there has come from the new school of thinkers, so 
far as I have heard, nothing resembling a clear and ringing 
answer, but merely a tendency to ignore them entirely or brush 
them briefly aside as so many more examples of that very 
casuistry which their own sounder method has been born to 
supersede. But this will never do. They are real questions. 
A real answer is demanded. ‘To find such an answer concerns 
most vitally both the inner integrity and the worldly success 
of the new philosophy. 

Now the truth is, I am convinced, that both the questions 
of the intellectualist and the failure of the empiricist to offer an 
adequate reply rest on a common and profound delusion, on 
the belief, namely, that language is primarily and essentially a 
conceptual instrument, that the main function of words is to 
express our thoughts. Were such a proposition not fallacy 
but fact, then, once for all, whatever the true philosophy 
might be, it could get itself uttered only in case it were some 
kind of idealism. All other beliefs would remain but the cries 
of men destined forever to emit no sound. Mankind, however, 
is certainly in no such melancholy plight ; and to combat the 
notion that words are the mere vehicles of thought one need 
be no Talleyrand. Applied to the language of ordinary inter- 
course the inadequacy of such a conception is evident enough, 
lit up as that language is by the light of the eye, shot through 
with the dramatic colour of the occasion that calls it forth, 
energised in a hundred subtle ways by the character that 
utters it, expanded and etherealised by that most spiritual of 
all things, the human voice. All this will be as generally 
granted in the case of the spoken word as it is generally 
forgotten, or, if not forgotten, practically neglected, in the 
case of written language. It is not seen that one of the 
deepest distinctions between literature, on the one hand, and 
writing that is not literature, on the other, lies along this very 
line; that the art of written expression consists, in no small 
measure, in the miracle whereby dead symbols on the page 


take on something of that same vital quality which makes the 
Vor. IX.—No. 2. 17 
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spoken word the utterance, not of the intellectual faculty 
alone, but of the whole man. In the highest realms of 
literature, in the case of the world’s supreme poets, no one, 
to be sure, is likely to forget this truth. We are uttering, as 
we know, not metaphor but sober fact, when we call Homer 
the great thunderer, when we describe Dante’s language as a 
flame, or speak of the verse of Milton as a trumpet or the sea. 
But what we are not so apt to remember is that the same truth 
holds, in due degree, among writers of far humbler purpose 
and accomplishment. What, for instance, is the chief differ- 
ence between a page of ordinary prose and a page of Burke or 
Carlyle, of Emerson or John Morley? The difference, some- 
one will instantly reply, between prose that expresses few and 
trivial ideas and prose that expresses many great ones. How- 
ever much truth it may contain, such an account of the matter 
is both shallow and misleading. Otherwise, we who can now 
so easily appropriate the ideas of Burke and Carlyle might be 
Carlyles and Burkes. Tennyson’s poem about the little flower, 
which all can now raise because all have got the seed, was, 
perhaps, a pretty fancy, but, save in the most restricted sense, it 
never applied to any literature worth the reading. No; the 
chief difference between ordinary prose and prose of the masters 
is the difference between writing where the ideas are spread out, 
as it were, flat and opaque upon the page, and writing where 
the ideas are either held wholly in solution, or suspended, like 
particles of light, in a current of moral energy. It is the 
difference, to make a trivial comparison, between your friend’s 
story of the play, which, to his astonishment and irritation, you 
receive with such unaccountable coldness, and the play itself ; 
it is the difference between the battle itself, and the chart, 
which, long afterward, shows the historical student how the 
opposing forces were drawn up. Language, in other words, 
exercising its logical faculty is static ; it can seize at one time but 
a single aspect of existence. But language performing what 
may be called, in a large sense, its poetic function, is dynamic ; 
it can catch life's very interplay and movement. 
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An example or two will render this distinction plain ; and 
if, in each instance, the second of the contrasted passages is 
taken from poetry rather than from literary prose, it is merely 
because, in the nature of the case, the illustrations must be 
brief and striking, and poetry often packs into a few lines 
what prose puts less forcibly in as many pages. 

Opening my dictionary, I find the following definition of 
Stoicism: “The doctrine of Zeno, who taught that men 
should be free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, and 
submit without complaint to the unavoidable necessity by 
which all things are governed.” Now this, it is clear, or any 
similar definition, will give to the man who does not realise 
beforehand what Stoicism itself, the Stoic spirit, is, just about 
as vital a grasp on the thing in question as a description of 
the toothache will to him who has never known the grip of 
that arch-fiend, or a manual entitled “ Swimming Taught in 
Seven Lessons” to the man who has never felt 


‘the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water.” 


In each case, the definition, explanation, or what not, serves 
merely to mark off a certain portion of experience and give it, 
often, to be sure, with results of high convenience and utility, 
aname. In each case, too, for those who have no acquaintance 
with the underlying experience, the definition is literally less 
than nothing. But now let him who is disposed to think 
meanly of the power of words turn from the lexicographer to 
Shakespeare, from the definition of Stoicism just quoted to 
those mighty lines which Octavius addresses to his sister in 
the third act of Antony and Cleopatra: 


“‘ Cheer your heart ; 

Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 

O’er your content these strong necessities ; 

But let determin’d things to destiny 

Hold unbewail’d their way.” 
This is not a definition of Stoicism. ‘This is the Stoic spirit 
itself. This is not the language of the understanding. This is 
the accent of the will. It is the current of moral energy as 
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potential with high accomplishment in its own spiritual realm 
as any form of mechanical energy in the physical world, as 
infinitely removed, too, from any equivalence with the defini- 
tion or explanation that serves to identify it as is the bolt that 
splits “the unwedgeable and gnarled oak ” from the paragraphs 
on electricity in the latest text-book on physics. If anyone 
fails to feel this, if for anyone Shakespeare’s verse is unfortun- 
ately an unknown tongue, let him try a more modern instance 
of something, which, if not precisely Stoicism, is yet closely 
akin to it: that wonderful little poem Jnvictus, of William 
Ernest Henley, familiar perhaps, but never too familiar to 
quote once more : 
“ Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 


I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my soul.” 


Loftier spiritual attitudes than this there doubtless are, but to 
dwell on that fact rather than to respond to the superb motor 
quality of the poem is to stultify oneself morally and poetically. 
In these lines, again, the human will becomes articulate. Let 
a man but break down the insulation between them and his 
own soul, and an active principle enters his being of potency 
akin to that out of which the poem itself proceeded. Woe 
to him into whom that energy flows and who permits it to 
dissipate unutilised ! 

The distinction which is here suggested between what we 
may call intellectual, and vital, expression is obviously just 
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the distinction which often obtains between the language of 
theology and the language of religion: 

«At the judgment-day mankind will be confronted with a 
perfect record of the deeds done in the body, so that even 
the sinner will be, as it were, his own judge, and as he goes 
away into eternal punishment may be said, in a sense, to 
have condemned himself.” 


That, compared with many theological utterances, is con- 
crete and telling; yet, surely, if even such expression ever 
touched and moved the lives of men, it was because their 
imaginations had enabled them to supply from other sources 
the detail and colour of the picture of which this is the mere 
frame, the grip and intensity of a dramatic moment of which 
this is less than the most meagre setting. Contrasted with 
the varying flux, with the lights and shadows of even every- 
day life, such writing is but a seventh reflection of reality. 
Put beside it, however, another passage, whose intellectual 
content is identical, that terrific sonnet of Rossetti’s, Lost 
Days: 

‘The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food, but trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 


Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway ? 


I do not see them here ; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 
‘I am thyself,—what hast thou done to me?’ 
‘And I—and I—thyself’ (lo! each one saith), 
‘ And thou thyself to all eternity !’” 


Here is language become, literally, a shrinking from a wrath 
to come! The interpretation of such a poem is less an act of 
the mind than a contraction of the muscles. If it is true that 
one cannot read it without a recoil of horror, it is even truer 
that without a recoil of horror one cannot read it. Against 
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the intense and concentrated reality of such writing, life itself, 
in its ordinary aspects, grows thin and impotent. 

Nor is it otherwise if we pass to the opposite pole of the 
spiritual universe: “That which was fragmentary in the 
temporal order is fulfilled in the Eternal Order; that which 
was pain and sorrow in the world of appearance is transmuted 
by, and ceases to exist as such within, the Absolute.” That 
is the language of idealistic philosophy. But here is the voice 
of religion: “ And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
erying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” Let him who believes that words 
are merely, or mainly, the vehicles of thought account, if he 
can, for the impassable gulf that sunders these two sentences. 

And now, for a final illustration. Before restoring our text- 
books and lexicons to their shelves, let us open one of the 
latter to the word agnosticism: “'The doctrine,” we read, 
‘that the existence of anything beyond and behind material 
phenomena is unknown and (so far as can be judged) un- 
knowable, and especially that a First Cause and an unseen 
world are subjects of which we know nothing.” This, once 
more, is perfectly intelligible, but it is also perfectly ineffective. 
No one can dream for an instant that this doctrine, in its 
baldly conceptual form, could exert the slightest influence 
upon human life or conduct. Certainly if it has ever seemed 
to do so, it is because of some deeper and far richer storehouse 
of experience to which, by process of association, it has become 
a key. But from this nineteenth-century definition let us 
pass backward more than a thousand years to a famous passage 
in King lfred’s version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, the 
words of one of those councillors from whom King Edwin 
of Northumbria sought advice, when, in the presence of the 
Christian bishop, Paulinus, he debated the question of receiving 
the new religion. Even at the sacrifice of the Anglo-Saxon 
prose, the passage catches at least a faint reflection of its 
incomparable original : 
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“Thus seems to me, O King, this earthly life 
Beside that time which is unknown to us: 
As tho’ thou, in the winter, with thy thanes, 
Were seated at a banquet, and the fire 
Were brightly kindled, and the room were warm ; 
But rain and snow and tempest were without, 
And there should come a sparrow, and should flit 
Quickly across that hall—come in thro’ one door, 
And pass out thro’ the other. While within, 

He is not smitten by the winter’s storm ;— 
But that is but the twinkling of an eye, 

The least of instants. From the winter come, 
Into the winter he has flown again. . . . 
Even like this little moment’s space, appears 
The life of man; for what has gone before, 
Or that which follows after, we know not.” 


Here is the real agnosticism! Here is the agnosticism 
which the honest man of every creed and condition must 
embrace—no product of the speculative intellect but the 
natural response of the common heart to the mystery within 
which human life is placed. Who, as he reads that passage, 
will undertake to trace to its source even one element of 
the moral and emotional temper it engenders? What long 
evenings of mirth and hospitality, what memories of old 
legends, what moods of sympathy, deep or fitful, with the 
strange pathos of animal life, what encounters with midnight 
and the storm, what countless other fleeting fragments of 
experience—unite their strands to weave the intricate web of 
a passage whose appeal rests at last on the stern and tragic 
contrast between the world’s tenderest, most helpless things, 
and its darkest, most inexorable, and hostile powers! Nor is 
it the scattered memories of individual experience alone whose 
sudden focussing imparts vital character to the passage. Back 
of these is the genius and history of a race in whom contact 
with the inscrutable forces of nature gave birth, in singular 
intensity, to moods of reverence and awe. Centuries ago 
some Teutonic ancestor of ours, perhaps, battled through a 
long winter night in an attempt to rescue a lost comrade. 
He failed. But now, after many generations, as you and I 
pronounce the words (even such simple words as “storm” 
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and “ winter”) around which, by his fearlessness, that much 
more of human endeavour was crystallised, they become, under 
the poetic touch, magic formule, and the courage and endur- 
ance that then seemed wasted, is liberated, with all its high 
potentiality, in you and me. What wonder that the feeling 
of mystery which this passage evokes is of another order from 
that born of mere reverie or contemplation ! 

All this will sound to many like the idlest rhetorical 
flourish. Literally taken, it is, perhaps, little more. But in 
a larger sense the principle of association which it suggests 
will gain the instinctive assent of every man for whom the 
noblest utterances of his race are something more than records 
of its past, something more than so many sources of intellec- 
tual or emotional titillation. Do we not, in these considera- 
tions, indeed, come close to the real import of a remark of 
Wordsworth’s, the very simplicity of which has wrongly helped 
to divert attention from its profound wisdom? The common 
words, says Wordsworth (in effect), in the preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads, are the most philosophic. For the man 
whose metaphysic is of a purely “intellectualist” cast, it 
remains possible to doubt the truth of that statement. For 
him the most clear-cut words are the most philosophic (as for 
the scientist they are properly the most scientific), those which, 
like algebraic symbols, are most free from complicating associ- 
ations, whose total effect is most nearly equivalent to their 
“ideal” content. Hence the intellectualist’s love of the last 
refinements of technical nomenclature. But the empiricist, 
unless his boasted reverence for experience be but the shame- 
fullest pretence, is bound to another course. With Words- 
worth he must turn from the clear-cut to the common words, 
from terms of the academic hot-house to words covered with 
the frost and dew of real life. Nor is the reference here 
merely to what the philologist would call the “connotation ” 
of common words. That term is the product of a false 
psychology, suggesting, as it does, something incidental and 
not central, something passive and not active, a sort of 
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attendant halo or aroma, whose elusive nature, the scholar 
thinks, can best be got at by tracing, in seminar or library, 
the word’s development—as if words were mere repositories 
of the mental habits and history of the race, dusty archives 
which can give up their secrets only to the trained student ! 
(Where would the Bunyans and Burnses have been on such a 
theory?) No; such a conception is the very inversion of the 
truth. Into our verbal inheritance the hopes and deeds as 
well as the thoughts of our ancestors have entered, and the 
noblest of these seemingly lifeless symbols are the residences 
of the high aspiration of the race, of its heroism, its fortitude, 
its self-mastery. This it is that sinks the logical quality of 
common words into a mere aspect of their total vital worth, 
making them no longer mere vehicles of thought, but foci of 
light, centres of moral and spiritual force. In the intensity of 
that light and of that force the poetic potentiality of a word 
resides ; and it is a happy fact that the sense and instinct for 
these things, as the gift for picturesque and vigorous expression 
in many a common man attests, is much more a matter of 
character than culture. 

Now it is in the discovery and use of just these transcen- 
dental faculties of language that the hope of the new philo- 
sophy lies to make itself articulate. It is not true that a 
philosophy, by declaring life deeper than thought, condemns 
itself to be forever dumb. What it thereby commits itself 
to, rather, is a mode of utterance that is itself deeper than 
thought. I am in no sense accepting or defending the new 
philosophy. But if reality is, as that philosophy proclaims, an 
infinitely varied and complex thing, surely we shall be con- 
vinced of that fact, not by being told that it is so, but by 
active contact with some agency of expression that can ex- 
pand the spirit into the distant reaches of experience. If, 
again, reality is a fluid, moving thing, we shall be persuaded 
of that, not through a medium of communication that is fixed 
and rigid, but by some organ with power to set up within us 
the very rhythm of life itself. And if reality, finally, is a 
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pulsing and dynamic thing, it will be by no idle naming of it 
as such that that truth will be brought home to you and me, 
but by the accent of a voice which has itself caught something 
of the sting and impact of that reality. There is a story of a 
prince who, on the eve of a great battle, retired to the nearest 
churchyard and gathered about him a host of ghosts and 
corpses. It must have been designed as a parable of those 
who in these days seek the overthrow of intellectualism with 
the weapons of a long-interred scholasticism or put trust in 
hollow conceptual formule for the utterance of their sup- 
posedly fresh volitional faith. Such procedure is futile. If, 
in an age of militant democracy, a virile and humane philo- 
sophy is to replace the neat outlines of long-current pseudo- 
classic creeds (whether of the “positive” or the “transcen- 
dental” tradition), it will gain its victory, not through any 
hollow proof of dialectical supremacy, but by convincing the 
whole man of its truth. 

This (and much that has gone before) will sound to some 
like an attack on reason. You are asking philosophy, it will 
be said, to perform functions not pertaining to its nature. 
For my part I believe that the philosophies which have really 
counted in human history, have done so because they have 
satisfied, for the time being, something deeper than man’s 
intellectual demands (which is by no means saying that they 
have not satisfied his intellect as well). We must beware 
lest we deftly insinuate into our definition of “ philosophy” 
the characteristics and perhaps the limitations of our private 
metaphysical views, or accept some prevalent conception of its 
nature for the narrowness of which its currency is no excuse. 
It is not otherwise in the case of “reason.” Whether what 
has been said is an attack on reason depends on what we mean 
by a term that is employed at present in the most diverse and 
contradictory senses. If we indicate thereby a mental agent 
above experience with powers of immediate divination in the 
realm of metaphysical truth, who should be censured for 
attacking it? But if we signify that organ that seeks, by 
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ordering the past, to make man master of the future, who dare 
be reckoned among its enemies? Who, especially in an age 
like ours, that needs clear judgment scarcely less than virtue, 
dare attack a faculty endowed with gifts of selection and 
measure and self-control, with power to rebuke and restrain 
the vagrancies of undisciplined desire, with authority to impose 
those bounds and limits that are the very condition of human 
progress? But a reason thus related to experience is at the 
farthest remove from a “reason” that is a mere law unto 
itself. And the loftiest reverence for the former austere 
power is perfectly compatible with relentless enmity toward 
that ‘spurious form of cerebral activity which often masquer- 
ades under its name. Let us be on our guard, then, against 
a fatal confusion. But let us also, if we can, preserve, in the 
very face of that false rationalism that threatens to undo it, 
the integrity of the word “reason.” It was a happy moment 
when criticism hit on its distinction between sentiment and 
sentimentality, between healthy feeling on the one hand and 
on the other that miasmic emotion which hangs suspended in 
the inane quite out of vital contact with the world of things 
whence the stimulus of every normal feeling comes, and equally 
cut off from the world of moral activity into which such feel- 
ings seek discharge. So effective has this classification proved 
that to-day to call a man a sentimentalist is held a deeper 
insult than calling him a knave. It will be a fortunate hour 
when an analogous distinction is clearly set up within the 
world of thought. Even though such a distinction has not 
yet been verbally embodied, the world has a hold on the 
difference itself as is evinced by the bad odour which words like 
“scholastic” and “academic” inevitably acquire. It now 
looks as if the term “ intellectualism ” were to be pressed into 
service in this matter. Pending its acceptance, it may be 
best, however, even at the risk of a confusion, to brand as 
intellectual sentimentality that type of mental activity which 
returns ever into itself in closed curves, shut off from the 
concrete world out of which healthy thought proceeds and 
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affecting with no fresh impetus that other world within which 
are being worked out the political and religious destinies of 
mankind. Let him who imagines that an attack on this species 
of futility is an attack on reason, remember the Hellenic 
world. The Greek spirit has become almost a synonym 
for human reason ; yet no nation, until those influences that 
ended in Alexandrianism began to make themselves felt, was 
ever less guilty of “‘intellectualism ” than the Greeks. 

But even if, on the basis of this distinction, the preceding 
pages be acquitted of being an attack on reason, there will 
remain those who will be disconcerted (or perhaps, rather, 
amused) by their exaltation of poetry, those to whom the 
mere mention of that word suggests the opening of the doors 
of rhapsody, and the closing of those of severe and scientific 
thinking. Such persons have yet to discover what poetry is. 
They confuse it, probably, with some form of loose impression- 
ism even farther removed from the realm of poetry on the one 
hand than are the coldest and most abstract processes of 
thought on the other. They think that to turn one’s face 
toward poetry is inevitably to turn one’s face away from facts. 
The best answer to these objectors is the same warning as 
before—to remember the Hellenic world, to bear in mind that 
if the spirit of that world is well-nigh a synonym for reason, 
it is even more nearly a synonym for poetry. If the noblest 
creative literature of the Greeks constantly suggests the 
presence and restraint of high intelligence, it is no less true 
that their noblest metaphysical works are transfused with the 
imaginative spirit. It is this spirit that has imparted to a 
few fragments of Heraclitus a quality that bids fair to make 
them outlast the imposing edifices of many a modern system. 
It is this that will ensure the survival of Plato long after this 
or that school of Platonists, or Platonic critics, has passed 
away. Yet among the Greeks—and this is the point for the 
objector to observe—philosophy and poetry were not confused. 
Just how the reason and the imagination are related it may 
be vain to ask. It is enough, now, if we perceive that they 
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are allies, not enemies; enough, now, if we rediscover the 
truth that philosophy may borrow something of the force and 
illumination of poetry without thereby resigning a function 
that is, or usurping a function that is not, its own; that to 
express a profound thought simply, in other words, is not an 
easy act of condescension, whereby the philosopher graciously 
brings down the truth from some high heaven to ignorant 
humanity, but that it is an infinitely difficult act of creation, 
whereby what was inert and impotent receives the breath of 
life. In its moments of deepest inspiration and power the 
new philosophy, however unconsciously, has incarnated this 
truth, and there are signs abroad that philosophy in general 
is dimly awakening to the fact of its existence. Certainly if 
she does not discover it freely from within, the spirit of the 
time will force her, at the peril of her life, to discover it, as 
best she may, from without. English metaphysical thought, 
into whatever sands and morasses its stream may here and 
there have wandered, has, indeed, in Bacon and Hobbes, in 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, in Mill and Huxley, a tradition 
of noble sanity and simplicity. But it would be absurd to 
contend that the works of even these men constitute a 
“popular” philosophy. In the nature of the case, we may 
almost say they could not. Even in the days of Huxley and 
Mill, the sun of democracy was only rising. Now that it is 
full above the horizon, may it not be destined to transform, 
along with all other things, the spirit of philosophy? ‘The 
fact is that the capacity of the popular mind for metaphysical 
truth has not been tested. We cannot foretell, were philo- 
sophy to learn the language of the people, with what “ pure 


natural joy ” 
‘the shock of mighty thoughts 


On simple minds” 


might come; nor to what far-reaching spiritual changes it 
might give birth. 

But let no one delude himself, it must be said in conclusion, 
into the notion that there is any royal road to the attainment 
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of that mode of expression which alone, in a democratic age, 
can render a dynamic philosophy articulate. It can issue from 
no study of words, nor be the reward of any imitation, however 
tireless or protracted, of “literary” models. ‘These things, what- 
ever their helpfulness incidentally, can be, in any large and 
ultimate sense, of as little avail to the philosopher as to the 
poet. ‘“Sublimity,” said Longinus, in a sentence that is one 
of the mountain peaks of criticism, “is the echo of a great 
soul.” If reality be constituted as the new philosophers 
believe, then those souls alone that have become channels 
for its current can hope to tell others something of its surge 
and pressure. And so it may turn out in the end that the 
enemies of the new philosophy, without perceiving their own 
profundity, were right, when they urged its disciples to revert, 
in consistency, from philosophy to life. This is, indeed, the 
indispensable step. Only let it be remembered that when 
that step has been taken, the pentecostal miracle may follow. 
Literature is not lacking in analogous instances. There 
came in the life of Milton a moment when he had to 
choose between poetry and England. He gave himself to 
England and for twenty years plunged into the arena of 
political activity. When in old age, deprived of sight and 
surrounded by hostile powers, he turned again to poetry, the 
moral consecration and the deepened experience of those years 
found utterance in the accents of that voice “ whose sound was 
like the sea.” It is not otherwise with philosophy, as the lives 
of its supreme spirits, from Socrates to Spinoza, show. And 
the philosopher, therefore, like the poet, can never contemplate 
too seriously that austere sentence of the great Puritan: “ And 
long it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, 
that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a true poem.” 


H. C. GODDARD. 


SwarRTHMorE COLLEGE. 
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IDEALS AND FACTS. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


IDEALS are the things men judge to be good, and therefore 
worthy of pursuit. But this definition does not exhaust, it 
merely indicates, their significance. That depends on their 
power to evoke an impulse to pursue them. For then they 
do not hang idle in the sky; they exercise an attraction, and 
so become entangled and involved in the process of life. ‘This 
impulse to the Ideal is an energy: I shall call it Will. It 
chooses, and it chooses what it holds to be Good; and is thus 
to be distinguished from other forces governing human action, 
from instinct and habit, which do not choose but fatally react 
or inertly continue, from desire which chooses, but not 
necessarily what is judged to be good. In the beginning, it 
would seem, in lower forms of life, all action is reflex or 
instinctive; there is no choice; and this, it may be held, is 
largely true of earlier phases of human history, and of much of 
the action of most men in all its phases. The structure we 
call Society seems to arise without deliberation; to be given 
like air and rain, or produced like nests and honeycomb; and 
afterwards, in many of its aspects, to be so perpetuated and 
sustained. And, again, when choice emerges, and conscious 
action, it is not always nor mainly choice of Good ; it is choice 
of that which attracts, of pleasure, or power, or adventure, of 
merely the means of life. Expansion of numbers, and the 
consequent need for new sources of food, is a cause at the 


root of much of history. ‘The wanderings, conflicts, conquests, 
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and subjugations which resulted thence were prompted by 
desire, but hardly by what I have called Will. The impulse 
to the Ideal emerges, hesitating and late, in and among these 
other tumultuous energies. It would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to trace its genesis, and to disentangle it from the 
stress in which it is involved. For only in the rarest men, 
if even in them, does it exist pure and uncontaminated. 
Normally, in societies and in individuals, it is in perpetual 
conflict, now dominating, now succumbing, now alert, now 
sinking to sleep; at one time harnessed to the car, then dumb 
and mute, pressing passively like a brake on the wheels of 
instinct and desire. Yet, though it be thus intricately involved 
with other energies, it is yet distinct from these, and 
sociologists labour in vain to reduce it to terms of them. The 
moment a judgment is made, “I desire this,” there emerges 
something that is not instinct ; the moment another judgment 
is made, “I choose this because it is good,” there emerges 
something that is not desire. A new kind has come into 


existence,—none the less new because the stages of its growth 
are obscure and blurred. 


Will, then, or the impulse to the Ideal, is in its essence 
unique. It is an energy; but one, as I have been insisting, 
which is entangled with others wholly or partly alien to it. I 
think always of ideals as sown into a soil of fact ; external fact, 
of institutions and ways of life, which are again themselves the 
deposit of instinct and desire, and of will in some other phase ; 
and internal fact, the actual needs, impulses, and habits of men. 
In that soil the seed must grow, if grow it can (for, as in the 
parable, it may fall on stony ground or among thorns, or the 
birds of the air may devour it), and growing must assimilate 
the material into which it is sown, suffer distortion from wind 
and shade and drought, and realise only imperfectly its 
original essence as conceived by the soul that cast it forth. 
This is the tragedy Goethe saw and proposed to write, in 
the history of Mahomet and Mahometanism. It is the 
tragedy of all the great ideal conceptions of history. Look, 
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for example, at Christianity. How strangely different the 
fact from the ideal that was in the soul of Christ. For 
that ideal, becoming real, laid hold upon and in turn was 
invaded by all the natural instincts and desires of men, and 
by other ideal impulses incompatible with itself. As the 
tree grew up it bore the strangest fruits, fruits of war and 
competition, fruits of superstition and fraud, fruits of adven- 
ture, aggression, power and conquest, along with the fruits 
of faith, hope, and charity. So that when a Tolstoi arises, in 
these modern times, having in him the genuine spirit of Christ, 
he is repudiated by the whole world of Christianity because, 
in fact, though he be Christ-like, he is not Christian. It is a 
true and profound commentary on this part of our history 
which Dostoievsky has written in Les fréres Kamarazov, 
where he makes the Grand Inquisitor apprehend as a heretic 
the Jesus Christ who reappears upon the earth. Christianity, 
rendering itself real, had moved away from Christ to the 
Tempter. It had learnt that, to win mankind, it must make 
stones into bread, it must conquer the kingdoms of the earth, 
it must cast itself down from the Temple. Practical philan- 
thropy, physical force, and miracles were its weapons. And 
so had grown up the medizval fact ; not the ideal of Christ, 
but a paganism fermented by that ideal; a product of that 
energy, but also of many others; a reality perverted from its 
essence by the act of becoming real. 

I have instanced Christianity to illustrate my point, but 
I might as well have instanced Buddhism or Mahometanism, 
or Chivalry, or Monarchy, or Aristocracy. All the great pro- 
ducts of civilisation are or have been prompted and supported 
by some ideal impulse; but that impulse did not create them 
out of nothing, nor can it perpetually sustain them. It is in 
constant stress of conflict with the elements it has partially 
subdued, and which have partially subdued it. More, it comes 
sooner or later into conflict with new ideals born from its 
failure to realise and maintain itself. For a time, when a 


phase of civilisation has established itself, the ideal is con- 
Voi. [X.—No. 2. 18 
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servative; so, for example, in the Roman Republic in its 
best days, in the Aristocracy of Venice, in feudal Japan, and 
in China till our own days. The institutions existing are 
then judged to be good, and the great passions and actions 
rally to defend and perpetuate them. But this, the great 
conservatism, degenerates into habit and routine; it loses 
grip of the elements by holding which in subjection it exists ; 
these, escaping, turn against the old and evoke a new ideal; 
then come the great periods of conflict, the revolutions and 
reactions, till the new ideal has mastered and been mastered 
by the new conditions, and there is place for a new 
conservatism. 

Such, so far as we can interpret it, seems to be the rhythm 
of history. And it follows that ideals, thus entangled in fact, 
are not, so far as they evoke energies and enter into history, 
independent of time and place, and of the whole structure of 
the inner and outer world. Effective ideals are elicited by 
circumstance. But they are not created byit. It is a prejudice 
of modern science, a prejudice which sociology has taken over 
from biology, to try to explain the inner by the outer. But 
this is preposterous. No variation could be selected by en- 
vironment unless it had arisen independently of environment ; 
no ideal impulse could be evoked by a situation unless it were 
somehow there waiting to be evoked. A sociologist will say 
that the growth of population is the cause of changes in 
institutions ; but, clearly, it is not its cause, it is its occasion. 
It gives the situation upon which inner factors, of need and 
desire, react. The inner life has a nature of its own, as Comte 
rightly saw, whether or no he rightly interpreted it. And 
part of that inner life is the will that chooses good. The 
direction of the choice is influenced by circumstances ; but the 
act of choice belongs to the constitution of the inner life. In 
the Middle Ages the ideal of feudalism was possible, and not 
that of democracy. Yet no external conditions could have 
created the feudal ideal had it not been in the nature of men 
to conceive and practise it. The ideal of Democracy is 
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possible now ; but not all the conditions of modern life would 
make it possible did it not lie in our nature to choose and 
pursue it. Ideals are relevant to conditions, but they are not 
creatures of conditions. And the process of history is a 
perpetual soliciting of the inner life to display in fact potenti- 
alities that are already there. 

Because ideals are, in this sense, dependent on conditions, 
a given ideal may, at one time and place, either not emerge 
at all, or remain an otiose conception; while, at another, it 
may evoke an effective energy and determine action. Hence 
arises a distinction between Utopianism and a genuine opera- 
tive Idealism. The Utopian is the desirable, towards the 
achievement of which no practical step can here and now be 
taken. To some minds, and especially to English minds, all 
ideals appear Utopian. This is the view of middle age, of 
people settled and ranged, of lawyers and shopkeepers, too 
often of teachers and professors. A relative of Shelley, we are 
told, afflicted by gout, would listen patiently to the declamations 
of the youthful poet, but remark at the end, “ They may set up 
Plato’s Republic in Horsham to-morrow if they like, but I 
would not lift my leg from this stool to hinder or to help it.” 
This attitude is typical of a certain kind of temperament 
and experience. It is that of “all sensible men,” and these are 
the permanent majority. They are, however, always wrong as 
well as always right. Their philosophy is that of settled times, 
of short views, of surfaces, and of epicycles. It ignores the 
planetary orbits and the deep currents of the world. And 
when these, in their steadfast motion, throw up in visible 
turmoil the bubbles and blazes we call revolutions, that view 
of man and his history is disconcerted. Human nature, 
assumed to be monotonous and fixed, begins to perform 
prodigies and wonders. Something gives before the steady 
pressure of hidden and subterranean forces. There is a crash, 
a shift, what contemporaries call a catastrophe; then the 
surface re-forms at a new level, the normal consciousness 
closes over the gulf, the sleepless energy pent below is covered 
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in and forgotten, and once more the leg is on the stool in the 
little parlour at Horsham. Carlyle, it is said, sat listening 
once to the common talk about the ineffectiveness of ideas ; 
then, when a pause came, remarked : ‘“ Gentlemen, there was 
once a man called Rousseau. He wrote a book which was 
nothing but ideas. People laughed at it. But the skins of 
those who laughed went to bind the second edition of the 
book.” 

Not all ideals, then, are Utopian, nor all impulses to pursue 
them idle. Yet many are; because, for the time being, or, it 
may be, for all time, the conditions are unfavourable. For 
instance, a life without a body might be desirable, or the life of 
a bird, or that of a chimera. New senses, new physiology, 
the engendering of children by glances of the eye, intercourse 
without the medium of matter—these and the like might be 
held to be ideal; but they could hardly become objects of 
pursuit, and create energy, unless it were the energy of 
lunatics. And often, it may be urged, the ideals of social 
reformers are as Utopian as these. Thus, as a recent critic of 
socialism reminds us :— 

“Fourier taught that Communism would alter not only 
man, but the physical world as well. Lions would be taught 
to draw waggons, as a symbol of the victory of man over 
nature. Human life would on an average last 144 years. 
The aurora borealis, which now rarely appears in northern 
regions, would become permanently visible, and be fixed at the 
Pole. It would give out not only light as at present, but also 
heat. It would decompose the sea water by the creation of 
citric boreal acid, and convert it into a kind of lemonade, which 
would dispense with the necessity of provisioning ships with 
fresh water. Oranges would grow in Siberia, and tame whales 
would pull becalmed sailing-ships. ‘The full indulgence of 
human nature in all its passions would produce happiness 
and virtue. Society would harmoniously be organised in 
groups (phalanxes) of 1600 persons to inhabit a large palace 
called a phalanstery. If England would introduce these 
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phalanxes, her labour would become so productive that she 
could pay off her national debt in six months by the sale of 
hens’ eggs.” 

This, it may be confessed, is a good example of Utopian 
imagination. Here and now such ideals could hardly lead to 
sane action. Yet, whether and how far they are altogether 
and permanently Utopian, we cannot wisely dogmatise. Things 
once seeming as strange have been accomplished, and the 
whole history of man is the achievement of the Impossible. 
A locomotive was once a dream; the aeroplane has but just 
ceased to be one. To a savage, talk of travel by rail or steam- 
ship will sound like talk of a journey to the moon. It is for 
this reason that I defined the Utopian, not as the permanently 
unrealisable, but as what we do not see our way to set about 
realising. 'To take an example :— Already at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century Marsiglio of Padua laid down a com- 
plete plan of democratic organisation for Church and State. 
The plan was Utopian, then and there, but not inherently 
impossible ; the last century has been actually working it out, 
and it will now be generally admitted to be at least a reasonable 
ideal. Again, there are those now who urge universal peace, 
or a collectivist commonwealth. Are they Utopians or no? 
No one really knows. And they can only rightly be opposed 
on the ground that their schemes are undesirable, not on the 
ground that they are impracticable. 

1t follows that though we admit that ideals may be Utopian, 
we do not always know whether they are so or no, even for 
the time being, still less for all time. We have learnt so little 
of nature, and so little of human nature. Some possibilities, 
it is true, we may rule out without much hesitation. Always, 
it must be supposed, Man will have to reckon with physical 
facts—the stars in their courses, day and night, the seasons 
and the climates, land and sea, tempest and calm, drought and 
rains and cyclones. And in some occupations and ways of life, 
among sailors and farmers and hunters, these ultimate facts 
must perhaps be always so near and instant that the changes 
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and ameliorations wrought by man will seem contemptible in 
the comparison. 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters, these men see the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep. For at His word the stormy 
wind ariseth, which lifteth up the waves thereof. They are 
carried up to the heaven, and down again to the deep, their 
soul melteth away because of the trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wits’ end.” 

To men whose daily experience is of this kind, all idealism 
might well seem to be but a thin veneer laid over the surface 
of ineluctable fact. Yet even this region of fact has been 
invaded by the audacity of man. He has summoned rain to 
the dry land and water to the desert. He mocks at the tem- 
pest, he rides on the air, he makes the lightning his messenger. 
And the man would be rash who should attempt to set a final 
bound to this Promethean energy. Perhaps, some day, we 
shall indeed “‘ command these stones to be bread” ; perhaps we 
shall harness the tides, and warm ourselves at the central fire. 
Our science is young; and any day a new discovery may con- 
vert some Utopian dream into an actuality. Among things 
desirable, what may be possible is partly a problem for physical 
science. The social groupings and relations of men are largely 
determined by the character of their economic activities ; and 
these, again, depend on the progress of exact knowledge. The 
substitution of electricity for steam might dissolve the factory 
system, and the use of oil instead of coal put an end to the 
problems of the pit. So that even in this region of physical 
fact we must beware of bridling our hopes too strictly ; and 
still more is this warning in place when we consider not 
nature at large, but the nature of Man. 

Here, too, no doubt, there is something final and fatal. 
We shall not grow wings, nor develop eyes in the back 
of our head, nor live upon air, nor procreate without con- 
junction. We shall not live for ever, though we may extend 
the period of life. We shall not add cubits to our stature, 
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nor convolutions to our brain. Nor, it is urged, shall we 
radically change our inner life. “Human nature,” say the 
sage and the dunce, “is always the same.” And modern 
science inclines to confirm this view. Our instincts, we are 
told, inherited from animal ancestors, persist unchanged. 
The mind of man, like his body, has a fixed structure; it 
is not a “blank sheet of paper,” where environment and 
education may write what they choose. That may be so; 
but if “human nature” does not change, what is it that has 
changed between primitive and civilised man? Behaviour, 
at least, alters, if endowment persists. We may have the 
same instincts as the savage, but we do not practise the 
same conduct. Man in the long centuries has learnt by 
experience; he has acquired new modes of action, and these 
have constituted new habits. If he is hit, he does not auto- 
matically return the blow; if he is frightened, he does not 
fatally run away; if he desires, he does not instantly seize. 
Biology demonstrates, let us concede, a permanence of sub- 
stance; but history demonstrates a change of modes. That 
change is the key to history. The law of change we may 
not have discovered, and it may not be discoverable, but at 
least we must recognise the fact. The spirit of Man is not 
frozen in ice, nor bound on a wheel of fire; rather it moves 
in a magic car through the forest of life, drawn by the team 
of instinct, habit, desire, and will; bound to the past, yet 
free of the future; proceeding from the brute, but tending to 
the god. 

In this sense, then, human nature does change, and it 
perpetuates its changes by language, arts, laws, institutions. 
It thus creates a new environment, more important than the 
natural one, and, as some think, more important even than 
ancestral inheritance, This, at any rate, is the opinion of 
Professor M‘Dougall. 

“There is widely current a vague belief that the national 
characteristics of the people of any country are in the main 
innate characters. But there can be no serious question that 
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this popular assumption is erroneous, and that natural 
characteristics, at any rate all those that distinguish the 
peoples of the European countries, are in the main 
expressions of different traditions. ‘There are innate differ- 
ences of mental constitution between the races and sub- 
races of men, and between the peoples of the European 
countries ; and these innate peculiarities are very important, 
because they exert through long periods of time a constant 
bias or moulding influence upon the growth of national 
cultures and traditions. But, relatively to the national 
peculiarities acquired by each individual in virtue of his 
participation in the traditions of his country, the innate 
peculiarities are slight, and are almost completely obscured 
in each individual by these superimposed acquired characters. 
If the reader is inclined to doubt the truth of these state- 
ments, let him make an effort of imagination and suppose 
that throughout a period of half a century every child born 
to English parents was at once exchanged (by the power of 
a magician’s wand) for an infant of the French or other 
European nation. Soon after the close of this period the 
English nation would be composed of individuals of French 
extraction, and the French nation of individuals of English 
extraction. It is, I think, clear that, in spite of this com- 
plete change of innate characters between the two nations, 
there would be but little immediate change of national 
characteristics. ‘The French people would still speak French, 
and the English would speak English, with all the local 
diversities to which we are accustomed, and without per- 
ceptible change of pronunciation. The religion of the 
French would still be predominantly Roman Catholic, and 
the English people would still present the same diversity 
of Protestant creeds. The course of political institutions 
would have suffered no profound change, the customs and 
habits of the two peoples would exhibit only such changes 
as might be attributed to the lapse of time, though an acute 
observer might notice an appreciable approximation of the 
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two peoples towards one another in all these respects. The 
inhabitant of France would still be a Frenchman and the 
inhabitant of England an Englishman to all outward seeming, 
save that the physica] appearance of the two peoples would 
be transposed. And we may go even further, and assert that 
the same would hold good if a similar exchange of infants 
were effected between the English and any other less closely 
allied nation, say the Turks or the Japanese.” ? 

A statement so strong as this, I suppose, is disputable, 
and will be disputed. But it will serve to illustrate the 
importance of social environment; and that, at least, beyond 
dispute, is changeable, and always changing. Human nature, 
or, if you like, human behaviour, develops, embodies its 
development in social facts, and develops again in relation 
to these. ‘There may be limits to this development, but no 
one is in a position to lay them down. The crude scepticism 
of the man in the street is here at least as much out of court 
as the faith of the most uncritical Utopian. Nor are the 
philosophers of history in a better case, for they import conclu- 
sions previously assumed into the whole course of their argu- 
ment. When Comte, for instance, professes to prove, from the 
facts of human nature and the laws of its development, that the 
monogamic family is ultimate, that elective democracy is an 
aberration, that a priesthood is a necessity, and that the only 
place for Woman is the home, who is convinced that was not con- 
vinced before? What Socialist could reasonably be converted 
by Spencer’s philosophy of Individualism? What Democrat 
by Hegel’s apotheosis of the Prussian constitution? We know 
that change is possible ; that progress has occurred; but we 
do not know its laws, its limits, or its end. 

Thus all profitable discussion of Ideals is matter not for 
science but for literature—for the inspiration of the poet, the 
denunciation of the prophet, the doubts, denials, or questions 
of the plain man. To be serious, it must indeed be conducted 
with reference to the facts. It must avoid Utopianism; yet 
1 M‘Dougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 329. 
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still more it must avoid scepticism. It must take account of 
things as they are, and yet always be looking away from them 
to things as they may be. Above all, it must not pretend 
that it is achieving demonstration. For it works in an element 
largely indeterminate, where much is conjecture and specula- 
tion ; and it deals with matters where controversy goes back 
to the roots of individual preference. In such a field of dis- 
course personality must count for much, or most. A writer 
or speaker must declare what he has come to prefer; and the 
acceptance he meets with will be proportionate to the degree 
of his knowledge, the measure of his common-sense, and the 
profundity and scope of his intuition of Good. He must 
affirm; he cannot prove. But his statement of his own ideal 
will be a challenge to the reader to formulate his; and this 
will be the chief service he will render. 


G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A NEW SYNTHESIS. 


G. W. MULLINS 
I. 


ALL who care that Philosophy should come to its own in the 
practical affairs of life must be grateful to the Hrppert 
JOURNAL that, greatly daring, it has permitted a discussion 
upon this subject, and not less grateful to Principal Childs, 
Mrs Low, and Mr Harman for the spirit in which they have 
written. I say greatly daring, for the extremists and the 
caricaturists between them have made the subject almost 
an unhappy one; and yet surely it will be to the general 
discredit of our nation if we cannot find better ways in the 
difficulty than the extremists and the caricaturists suggest. 
It is the purpose of this present writing to suggest a better 
way, and the writer is anxious not to waste words in mere 
negative criticism of the ordinary views “ pro” or “con.” My 
point of departure is briefly this. At present the dialectic, 
upon either side, while able to destroy most of the opposite 
arguments, seems by no means able to offer a sufficient founda- 
tion for its own conclusions. Principal Childs’ paper finishes 
with what is almost an “of two evils choose the lesser.” He 
acquiesces “in some inconveniences rather than others”; he 
looks to “the happier contingency,” but is hardly sure of it; 
he appeals to courage rather than conviction ; and, in short, he 
seems rather to suffer his faith than to embrace it. Mrs Low, 
writing against woman suffrage, is so doubtful of the usual 


polemic against it, that she admits that it is the argument of 
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her own side which usually compels her to examine her position 
again. Mr Harman, using (perhaps even over-working) a fair 
enough argument against, omits to notice that it may be 
turned into the most tremendous tw quoque, and that if we push 
it hard enough it may lead us to the conclusion that the three 
persons to whom we ought not to listen upon public affairs are 
Mr Balfour, Lord Kitchener, and Lord Milner ! 

Now all this of inadequate dialectic points, in my judgment, 
to the necessity of a radical change of our point of view. 
Which we shall proceed to make. 


Il. 


In the first place we must get away from the current 
exaggeration of the importance of politics. Here Mrs Low 
is quite right and her instance is very apropos; but we men 
are just as prone to this error as the women, and we are all of 
us given to suppose that only by political action can we reach 
ends to which it is certain that there are other than political 
roads—even sometimes certain that these other roads are the 
only sure ones. Politics is the harness in which the nation 
works. It is a conditioning and limiting force, but the real 
national life is in the men and women and children who live 
within its forms. Their feeling and thinking and producing— 
the workshop, the home, the school, the Church —the thousand- 
and-one acts of economic and social exchange, these are the life 
of England; and, touching all these, politics can repress or 
can shape, but can hardly create. A full-blooded people makes 
politics, but no political activity alone ever made a people. 
Equally is it possible to exaggerate the value of the vote. To 
vote is to assist in choosing a representative who shall join with 
others in the process of governing ; it is, in doing this, to select 
the modes of government. But only among the men available 
can a representative be chosen, and none among them may 
be the heroic or the inspired person whom the situation needs. 
The right policy may not be among those submitted to the 
voter's choice, and real wisdom may be hidden from his 
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generation and himself. The suffrage cannot create political 
insight or command successful political study. Women who, 
impassioned for social service, desire the vote to express the 
will to do good to others, should remember that no power of 
voting can fill our councils with heroes and with wisdom, if to 
our days neither heroes or wisdom be vouchsafed. 

Do not let us be misunderstood. Politics are important, and 
to vote is much; we should bring to each due seriousness and 
study. But we must get away from the strained earnestness 
which, in this discussion, has exaggerated the points at issue, 
and distorted the entire perspective. The mother training 
at her knee the children whose work shall make the world 
of to-morrow, the man upholding by his labour that productive 
system which sustains the world, the preacher who inspires, 
or the scientist who discovers: these and such as these know 
better where creative power—power open to every true worker 
and thinker—really rests. 


II. 


While I do not propose merely to criticise the ordinary 
discussion of the woman suffrage question, I feel that I cannot 
do better than develop my new synthesis against these 
ordinary views as a background. ‘The first objection to 
“votes for women on the same terms as men” is, in my 
view, that it has not related itself to the facts of married 
and of family life. It asks for a vote for the woman who is 
householder or lodger, but not for the woman who is wife 
and mother. It means that when a woman enters what is 
(and what must remain) the higher realm of marriage, she 
is to lose the vote she had when a spinster, or retain it by 
her husband losing his. - It means that at his death, with 
all the piteous loss which that means, she is to get—a vote! 
It means that the less useful (so, despite their admitted 
usefulness and value) unmarried women vote, and those who 
render the more precious service to the world are voteless. 
Mr Harman’s note in the October Hissert points to the 
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value of parentage in the training of the woman, and there 
is truth in his contention. Perhaps the emphasis should be 
as much upon wifehood as upon motherhood, and certainly 
we should admit that the great woman professions such as 
nursing or teaching are not to be deprecated as schools of 
character: nevertheless, we can never admit a scheme which 
is going to send the eldest daughter (lodger vote) off on her 
bicycle to the poll, while her mother, with thirty years of 
love and of self-sacrifice in her heart, stays at home. Such 
a conclusion offends every man’s love for his wife; it breaks 
every canon of justice; and it cuts athwart the hero-worship- 
ping instinct of the home-loving woman, since it puts upon 
a level with father or husband, not mother—but the lodger 
next door or the one-room spinster down the street. 

This objection is fatal to the ordinary suffragette view, 
but it may indicate to us what is the right approach to 
the problem, which is, precisely, the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent male vote. A young man attains to the age of twenty- 
one, and to the partial independence implied in the status 
lodger. At once he counts one in an election. A few 
years pass, manhood’s experience and wisdom come, his 
social duties deepen, and anon marriage. Neither wisdom 
nor the fact that he now represents two in the common- 
wealth, appear to matter; he still counts but one. Years 
pass, and children come ; his home is a school for the citizens 
of to-morrow; economic and social activities deepen and 
multiply ; wisdom and experience increase, but nothing matters. 
He still counts one only; and at fifty, when he speaks for 
self and wife and children and years of learning, the State 
counts him no more than on the day he had ceased to be a 
boy. The position would be amusing were it not serious. 

I say the State counts him no more than it had counted 
him just as he ceased to be a boy. ‘This is not quite right. 
In an odd way—which is quite ineffective and which we 
habitually forget, and yet which is valuable as an admission of 
principle—the English constitution recognises a difference. 
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In all matters of franchise it is not only the vote, but its 
“weight,” which counts. How much of a representative do 
you elect, a one-hundredth, or a ten-thousandth? Now, it 
has been our custom, in determining the number of repre- 
sentatives for a given place, to follow the numbers of popula- 
tion, and not of male voters. In practice, of course, it is much 
the same thing; and, moreover, population changes so rapidly 
and redistribution of seats gets undertaken so tardily, that the 
distinction does not matter; but in theory the difference is 
important. For it implies that a constituency of 2 voters 
and y population should get the same representation as 
another constituency whose voters numbered but one-half x 
if its population were also y. The male vote, that is to say, 
is partially a trust on behalf of the unvoting population ; and 
its “ weight,” so to speak, depends upon the number of women 
and children. If we may digress for a moment, it is odd that 
this point has not been pressed into service during the recent 
discussions. What a weapon for the suffragists! ‘ You deny 
women the vote, gentlemen, but a portion of the power of 
your own votes depends upon their existence and their numbers 
in the constituency.” Or the delight of making play with 
such an argument as, “ We seek only to exercise, in our proper 
persons, the political power which the State has given to men 
in trust for us.” Or how the “ Antis” might have triumphed 
over the “no representation, no law-abidingness” theories by 
showing how definitely the State had recognised the woman’s 
position, and had left her to make it effective by her personal 
and private influence with her men people. Verily, the world 
has missed a bit of added humour in a situation which has 
never been wholly void of that article. 

But it is quite clear that the method of mitigating the 
inadequacy of the male vote by building representation upon 
population is not effective, and that inadequacy remains, glaring 
and preposterous. It is to votes for women that I look as the 
means of rectifying this; but it must be votes for wives and 
mothers first. Do not start, my dear sir; does not your wife 
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already (and who so happy as you when she promised to 
undertake the job?) spend half your income, look after your 
meals, lend you her taste in music or books, train your children ? 
Could she not, with you at her side, be trusted as one of the 
ten or twenty thousand who select one poor member of 
Parliament? I ask for votes for married women first, because, 
if women are to come to political consciousness (as I wish), I 
want that consciousness to grow up among and be trained by 
the men who have so far borne (with perhaps a not too great 
measure of failing) the burden of political power; I do not 
wish their entry into politics to be alone, in bitterness and 
opposition. I want votes not for a few girls or widows but 
for those (the great majority) who have assumed the full 
burden of womanly sacrifice and love. I want these votes to 
redress the inadequacy of the present system, so that the more 
stable element of the nation may speak with that fuller voice 
which is its right; I want them that the Home and the 
experience which has made it, and been made by it, may be 
rightly heard in the nation’s counsels. 

But it will be argued that such a step would lead to 
endless discussion in the home; as though discussion were 
not good, and as though home would not be more interesting 
for the introduction of a new and vital theme for study, 
conversation, and, probably, united action. Of course, dis- 
cussions may lead to dissensions. Men and women are very 
fallible: they sometimes quarrel now; and, given a new and 
difficult problem, those who are inclined that way will just have 
another subject for dispute. But I cannot agree that we 
should limit our pursuit of good to those fields only where 
we are not likely to fail; no good comes of that cowardice. 
Everywhere I find love and good sense solving difficulties in 
homes; economic differences, differences in religion, varying 
ideas of culture and education, compose themselves in that 
mystic heart-laboratory where these subtle chemists preside. 
Shall we doubt the same would happen with politics? Is the 
average man so insincere a thinker, or is his political faith so 
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unworthy, that he should fear to bring either his thinking or 
his creed to the judgment of the woman who, for the most 
: part, looks up to him with honest respect? Were it so, it 
would be indeed high time that we gave, but in how different 
a spirit, votes to women ! 

’ Votes for women householders would, of course, be included 
i in the scheme I should propose; votes for women lodgers 
would follow in good time. But the first thing is votes for 
those, the wives and mothers, to whom, if we but stop to 
l§ think, nature and our love and theirs have given a power and 
an influence so great that in comparison the vote is a small 
thing. 

One other point should here be borne in mind. The 
householder and lodger qualifications, as every student knows, 
are attenuated forms of a property franchise. Now, to base 
the vote upon property, as such, is a mistake; it should rest 
upon one’s status and function as citizen. (Of course the 
property franchise originally meant this; property was index 

? to, and proof of, citizenship.) Now, in maintaining even these 
attenuated forms of a franchise resting upon mere possessions, 
we are wrong. A modern John Wesley, who should say “The 
world is my parish,” and who should go about doing good 
from, as his only home, a furnished motor-car, would find 
himself ‘disfranchised. Men and officers of our mercantile 
marine are frequently without votes, though who better earn 
them by service to the community I do not know. 

Those who are urging votes for woman upon the ground 
that she is householder or lodger have failed to note that 
they are putting her claims upon a property qualification, 

 «&§F not upon a personal qualification; I am sure they do not 
| mean this. 
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IV. 


The second big argument against “votes for women upon 
the same terms as men” rests in the conception of the sexes as 


. _ complementary and not equivalent. Each, it is suggested, is 
Vor. IX.—No. 2. 19 
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differentiated for its peculiar function ; the truer life is in their 
mutual harmony, 


‘Not like in like, but like in difference.” 


Politics is essentially (the argument proceeds) a masculine 
business ; woman is for the most part without political capacity. 
We must look at these positions. 

First, it not seldom happens that this theory, when used to 
limit the woman’s sphere, gains no small strength from a 
different strain of thought. The conception that woman is an 
irrational and perverse creature, a thing of whims and way- 
wardnesses, is probably as old as is sex itself. Probably no 
man, however happy in his womankind, however conscious of 
his debt to them, but imagines, at some moments, that he 
has a quite unique and special experience of this inexplicable 
creature’s inexplicable qualities! ‘ You seek to give her the 
vote; Heaven forfend! Would not, perchance, the very 
colour of a candidate’s necktie determine her ¢”—and the man, 
poor fellow, trembles at the prospect. Now, I don’t propose 
to deal with the question whether woman is or is not perverse. 
I only want to point out that, even if she be, it is certain 
that different women will be differently perverse, and that 
therefore the waywardness of one would cancel that of another. 
So we will get this distortion of the complemental theory out 
of the way. 

Another view of women’s unsuitability for politics is not 
less beside the mark. Politics, it is said, are too tainted for a 
good woman to busy herself with them. There are bitter- 
nesses and rancours, party spirit, motive-mongering, insin- 
cerities, personal ambitions, dishonesties. We cannot but 
sympathise with Mrs Low in her objection to turning women 
into partisans ; and this same fear was well expressed not so 
long ago by Mr A. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P. But surely what 
is unclean for woman is already unclean for man. If we can- 
not with equanimity see our women becoming mere partisans, 
can we not open our eyes and see how wrong it is, how 
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wasteful, that party spirit should rule as it now does in the 
male political world? What such an objection really seeks is 
a purification of politics—a lessening of the powers of the 
agent, the canvasser, and the bill-sticker. Perhaps if women 
shared our politics, we, who have cared not to protect our 
manhood against these debasements, would stay them for 
women’s sake, and the whole nation would gain. 

Another mistaken use of the complemental theory is the 
argument that, if women were inapt for politics, it is an inapti- 
tude due to lack of training, which opportunity would remove. 
We permit men to learn their business as voters; why not 
permit women? ‘This rather begs the question ; the point at 
issue is that men may have a natural aptitude for politics 
which needs only training for its perfection; women may not 
possess this natural gift. 

Let us turn, then, from the errors and distortions with 
which the complemental view of the sexes has been used in 
this discussion, and ask what is the truth of this theory, and 
how does it apply to our problem. In the first place, the 
difference between man and woman—the difference by reason 
of which each has its own functions, and a complementary 
theory can come into being—is not a difference due to sex only. 
It is due to the fact that life usually takes this original differ- 
ence and develops it to full extent and beauty. ‘Take a girl of 
fourteen and give her a masculine training; give her none of 
the secondary expressions of sex in dress or accomplishment, 
and deny her the possibility of wifehood and motherhood ; 
give her no poor to visit, or sick to nurse, and give her, 
instead, the coldness and impersonality of man’s pursuits; you 
will get a very unhappy woman, but you will get one who will 
be practically man’s equal in man’s own fields. The adult 
man and woman differ, because life took the one and flung 
him into external work, into productive energies, into the 
handling of affairs, and so trained him to foresight, wide grasp, 
perseverance, mastery ; whereas life took the other and trained 
her to detailed cares and fine delicacies of thought and of act, 
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to gentleness, and to patience. I believe history will support 
me if I postulate that politics, broadly speaking, 7s a business 
which calls for the former masculine rather than the latter 
feminine qualities. It has been, and still is, largely a matter of 
peace and war ; it involves the conditioning of, and supremacy 
over, vast productive energies; its large scale needs the big 
grasp and the sure command. If we say that women are un- 
suited to much of this, we but pay a compliment to the spirit 
of sacrifice with which they have accepted the special calls life 
had for them, and, specialising themselves for their own work, 
have, in so doing, become less competent for ours. And we 
must admit, too, the possibility of frequent exceptions to this 
general differentiation—here, women of brilliant intellect or 
of unusual experience, upon whom life has thrown (perhaps) 
masculine duties and trained to masculine qualities ; and there, 
men, indolent, maybe, or unfortunate, trained in narrow fields, 
and restrained from any fair development of manhood’s 
bigness. 

That is the first point I want clear, that the difference 
between the sexes, while real, and while including generally a 
greater genius for politics upon the part of the man than of 
the woman, is a difference due not to sex only, but to sex plus 
life, and is subject to many exceptions. My next point is that 
the complemental theory of sex does not imply the nullity 
and voicelessness of either, even about those things which are 
primarily within the province of the other. It implies, on the 
contrary, that concerning every subject each sex may have its 
own point of view, its own inspiration, its own ideal; the truth 
will lie in mutual correction and the resultant harmony. It is 
not given to either to see all the truth; each can learn of the 
other. It is the interaction of two minds upon the one 
problem, even though one bring less to the solution than the 
other, which is the central truth of the complemental theory. 
And for politics this interaction is more necessary than we 
think. For withal, politics are mechanism. Now, the woman’s 
life is above mechanism ; she moves in a higher sphere. Not 
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hers to build the house, but to be its light and its beauty. 
Not hers to handle affairs, but to be and to create that nobler 
world for which affairs exist. Therefore in politics we need 
her voice that we may be told whether our affairs are well or 
ill managed—we need her judgment to know whether the 
State which our politics create is all it should be. 

Looked at thus, the complemental theory becomes a 
support to the gift of votes to women, but not upon a mere 
mechanical “‘ same terms as men.” 


V. 


The third big objection to woman suffrage is somewhat 
apart from and somewhat connected with the question of 
feminine aptitude for politics which we have just been 
considering. It is an objection which is temporary in its 
antagonism to the usual demand; and yet, temporarily, 
and against that usual demand, absolutely fatal. It lies in 
the present lack of political education and training which 
to-day marks the great majority of our women. 

Now, this is an important point. By far the greater half 
of the nation’s womanhood has no political education and 
little political knowledge. At a moment when a Florence 
Nightingale lies but newly dead, and when a Beatrice Webb 
labours among us, this seems a hard saying, but I believe it 
to be profoundly true. Nor is it to woman’s discredit that it 
is so; mostly, the fact is the measure of her specialisation upon 
her conventional functions, and the measure of our neglect 
(who vote partly as her trustees) to consult her and to teach. 
Nor can the position be turned by any of the usual platitudes. 
“Are men trained?” say the suffragettes; “are we less 
equipped than they? Or, rather, you never ask their equip- 
ment for political power: why ask ours?” ‘To argue this is to 
forget that a representative system may stand a given volume 
of ignorance or unwisdom, but not double as much. It may 
be hard to be told that you may not be given a privilege 
already possessed by one no whit wiser than yourself; but if 
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civic safety depends upon the illogicality, the State must con- 
tinue illogical. Probably, judged by any even low standard 
of political competence, at least forty per cent. of male voters 
are too untrained for their function; but if we give votes to 
women, and mean thereby all women (as, finally, we must 
mean), we more than double the electorate, and probably some 
seventy-five per cent. of the addition are equally untrained. 
One sees at once what would be the proportions in the new 
electorate. Nor can we fall back on the argument which 
Macaulay used so happily : political competence is the product 
of political power, and to deny the vote until those who should 
receive it are capable of its exercise is as if one should say he 
would not enter the water until he knew how to swim: 
because we are dealing with a class whose natural and acquired 
qualities turn it somewhat away from politics, so that its 
learning may be slow and uncertain; and yet whose numbers 
are so large that they swamp the ordinary electorate and may 
bring its incompetence into fruition before it has had time 
to learn. 

But this difficulty, so insuperable to the ordinary polemic, 
is by no means so vital in our new synthesis. We brought 
over from our last section the problem how to give to men, 
who are and will ordinarily be the more competent politicians, 
somewhat greater power than to women; and yet to give fair 
play to every woman and larger power to the exceptional ones. 
Can we combine these two problems for one solution, and 
meet the needs of the situation in respect to woman’s present 
lack of political knowledge by the same device as meets her 
probably permanent lesser political aptitude? I think we can. 
The true problem, as I see it, is not one of sex at all, but one 
of securing to knowledge and ability a greater power in 
politics than is given to their opposites. To enfranchise 
wisdom more than ignorance, experience more than inex- 
perience, is the point at issue. 

Our fathers sought to do this in and by class representation, 
property representation, etc., etc.; and the story of their 
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failure is written in our histories. We, not less unwise, have 
given up wholly the ideal of a wisdom franchise. Time after 
time have we widened the franchise, and at no time have we 
sought to give more authority to knowledge or to capacity. 
As a voter your very Prime Minister counts but equal to his 
coachman, so far as personal (apart from property) qualification 
goes—a condition which obtains, be it observed, in no other 
business under the sun. And the result of all this widening 
of voting power and nullification of thought-power is—well, 
say the general election of last January, its halfpenny press 
and its posters. 

To remedy all this, we need not restore obsolete or oli- 
garchic franchises. There is a better way. All around us life, 
in a rough but not too ineffective fashion, sorts out the wiser 
from the less wise. Consider. If we should take all Uni- 
versity students (men or women) who had obtained a degree 
of moderate value; add thereto the diplomaed members of 
the learned professions, doctors, clergy, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, nurses, etc. ; bring in all employers of labour who 
run their own businesses, managing directors, works managers, 
foremen of standing, principal clerks; include large shop- 
keepers and shop managers, and officers in army, navy and 
mercantile marine, who have attained a specified rank ; add 
chiefs of the civil service, journalists, artists, authors; add 
again landlords who personally control large estates, head 
bailiffs of standing, and all the large farmers; include further 
every member of Parliament, or of a County, Town or Dis- 
trict Council ; add all magistrates, the head officers of every 
kind of municipal, etc., undertaking; include not less the 
heads of every important branch of every Trade Union, the 
leaders of the great Friendly Societies, the men and women 
who form our hospitals’ committees or who direct our early 
morning schools; and, in a general kind of way, add also all 
men or women who, in the thousand-and-one social labours 
and organisations of the country, take or are elected to leader- 
ship :—get all these together, I say, and consider what a 
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magnificent constituency they will form. They will be 
persons trained by life itself to just those qualities which 
politics call for — foresight, width of vision and of grasp, 
qualities of daring, of perseverance, and of impersonal thought ; 
persons, too, characterised by integrity and honour whom 
others shall readily trust. They will, from the nature of 
things, be mostly men ; but women will not by reason of sex 
be excluded, and the best women of the day will naturally 
find inclusion in such a body. It will be no close corporation ; 
no one will be kept out by fear or favour; and to gain place 
among its ranks will be a legitimate ambition. It will be a 
constituency continually renewing itself, and thus continually 
revitalised by new ideas. If we can get such a constituency 
and give it organisation and power, our problem is solved. 

We have such men and women. Life itself selects them. 
It remains only to enroll them upon a list of wisdom voters ; 
which, since their qualifications are and have to be patent to 
the world at large, any revising officer could easily do. Given 
such a roll of voters, we have to endow them with power. 
We are discussing the position and function of a second 
chamber,’ could we not base such a chamber upon just this 
wisdom franchise, and endow it with considerable powers both 
of suggestion and revision, with finally the right to refer to the 
electorate, by some approved form of referendum, problems 
upon which it disagreed with the Commons House? ‘There are, 
of course, other ways in which we can bring such a wisdom 
electorate inside the limits of our ancient constitution; the 
precise form does not greatly matter, but what does matter is 
that we should see that here is this volume of practical wisdom 
and experience among us, and that to organise and to empower 
it is to solve half a dozen problems at once. Generally, it will 
be that endowment of knowledge with power which has been 


1 This was written before the failure of the Veto Conference was announced, 
and of course in ignorance of subsequent events. I believe it is precisely in 
the organisation of the wisdom franchise suggested that our best way to an 
ideal revising chamber lies. 
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the dream of Philosophy, and which was never more necessary 
than to-day. Specially, and as touching our present problem, 
it will, since most of the wisdom electors will be men, secure 
that masculine predominance in politics which, for reasons set 
forth, I believe to be proper; and yet many women will be 
among the wisdom voters, and it is not sex per se which will 
keep out or bring in. And it will also, by the extra strength 
and stability it can give to the State, permit a widening of the 
franchise which, without it, would, by reason of the ignorance 
of the new voters, be too risky an experiment. 


VI. 

But when we have put votes for women upon this new 
ground we have not removed all the objections. ‘The vote 
implies a certain publicity, an open expression of, even 
emphasis upon, one’s own views. Moreover, already the 
woman’s vote in local matters is leading to her presence upon 
local governing bodies; it is likely enough that her vote in 
national affairs may lead to her presence in the national 
council-chamber. Now, all this, of public appearance and of 
public action, is, to many women, intolerably repellant. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, these have founded their lives upon 
a theory which gives to the man power and to the woman 
influence; his is to be the public direction, hers the private 
inspiration, of the great national movements; or he is to 
determine the big things, and she, in secret and unobtrusive 
ways, will aid in doing them. Now, if we give votes to women 
without meeting the difficulty involved in this dislike of 
publicity and masterhood, one of two things will happen. We 
shall either silence the more retiring women, while permitting 
a voice to their more adventurous sisters, and so at once 
falsify the expression of opinion and rob the State of one 
factor of wisdom ; or we shall place upon the quieter women 
a strain which, though small, is improper and cruel. That 
one of these eventualities—or more probably a measure of 
both—is likely, is indicated to us in the attitude of the quieter 
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men towards politics: whenever politics reach a certain point of 
stringency and vulgarity, they retire; the voice of the people 
is falsified by excess of the clamant note, and the collective 
wisdom is the poorer by the silence of those who, not seldom, 
possess the surer knowledge. American politics afford us the 
best instance of this danger. 

It is easy, of course, to speak of woman’s distaste for 
publicity as old-fashioned or conventional. So far as it is an 
insincere convention we may be content that it should cease ; 
but it is with many not this at all. The quiet mind is good, 
even in modern days, and in man not less than in woman ; 
too often both temperament and life drill it out of us, and we 
should be happy that our sisters cherish it more successfully. 
Nor is the modest and reticent character a synonym for nullity 
and powerlessness; the God of the prophet’s vision was not 
in the earthquake, nor yet in the fire, but in the still, small 
voice. We want to recognise, I think, that there is more 
than one ideal of womanly character and of woman’s relation 
to man. The ideal of the comrade-woman, awake, vigorous, 
ubiquitous, shrinking neither from publicity nor solitude, 
neither from authority nor lowliness, is good; may it grow 
and develop its best! But not less good is the ideal of the 
sheltered woman, cloistered at home, to be there the surer 
inspiration, wielding through husband or through sons a 
power the greater because she wears no crown and accepts 
no plaudits. I want each theory to accept its opposite. 
I want women recognised as truly womanly despite the fact 
that they share in the most public of social labours; I want 
them equally recognised as potent for good though they 
choose only the quiet services of the home and the unsung 
charities and influences of the daily round. Therefore, when 
the vote is given to women, I ask that each woman who so 
wishes shall be allowed to vote by proxy; so that, while all 
who care may vote as a man votes, those to whom the duty of 
personal reticence appeals may express themselves (as in so 
many other fields they do) through the men they trust. The 
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right to transfer a vote should be confined to the most elemen- 
tary relationships, as wife and husband, sister and brother, 
mother and son. It should be necessary that the transfer 
be in writing, sufficiently witnessed, and special only to each 
occasion for its use—not a general transfer. The strongest 
punishments should await either undue influence or forgery. 

It is probable that, as the world of politics grows purer, 
this transfer of a vote will be decreasingly used. But as things 
stand to-day, woman’s genius for the quiet life is a great 
objection, in the minds of many of the best women, to her 
entry into the polling-booth. I claim that that objection 
should be fairly met, for the sake of much that is most 
precious in the characters of women. 


VIL. 

Such then, put in briefest outline, is the new view of this 
problem for which I ask consideration. Of course there are 
many objections possible. Here is not space to discuss them, 
but I believe that I could so analyse most of them as to 
show even more conclusively the strength and sureness of 
the foundation I rest upon—which is, essentially, that in this 
matter there can be no real opposition between the interests 
of men and women, and that it is ours to live and to act 
together, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, in public 
things as in private. 

But there are two objections which I must consider. 

The first is that which may be put forward, fairly enough, 
by those who have supported the movement of votes for 
women as it now stands. ‘“ We,” they may say, “and those 
who have preceded us, have laboured for this cause for more 
than a generation; it has been hard enough ; success we now 
think to be possible; why, now, do you ask us to burden 
ourselves with other reforms, even though they be good? 
Let us win our fight, and let our successors attempt the 
further problems.” 

Now, the answer to this is brief. I am not so sure that 
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success is near; personally, I think it farther away than ever 
by reason of recent events. But success is not the primal 
consideration. In this world what matters most is not that 
you win in your movement, but that your movement shall be 
developed up to its full measure of idealism, and pressed 
forward with clean and moderate methods. As I see life, 
half or more than half of the evils that afflict us have arisen 
because, in the past, good movements have not understood 
themselves, have not found out either their own true good, 
their own limitations, or the hidden good of what they op- 
posed ; and have been pushed on to what appeared success, 
but what has proved to be half-failure. ‘To hasten slowly is 
good, not for slowness’ sake, but that you may become clearer 
in your aims, wiser in your walk. And so I submit that, if 
woman suffrage is to do the good which its best supporters 
hope it will do, it can only be by it taking on its most ideal 
character and associating itself with every other reform which 
will help to bring out its true message. 

The other objection is from the opposite side. Those who 
have not been attracted yet to the suffrage movement will 
say: ‘“ Well, after all, why should we go to all this trouble 
of reform unless votes for women are absolutely necessary ; 
you have told us the best form such voting power should take, 
but—why give it at all?” 

Here I am quite willing to admit that much has been said, 
as reason for giving votes to women, that is quite beside the 
mark. Principal Childs has saved us all trouble by his honesty 
in confessing that most of the arguments of his own side (though 
I don’t know how they will like the confession) will not hold. 

Perhaps we ought not to expect coherent reasons for its 
faith from the suffrage movement as it is with us to-day. For 
it is not a self-contained movement, inspired solely by political 
motives and making solely for political ends. It is at bottom 
but an aspect or division of a larger movement, feminism 
generally, which has been with us for some generations. 
Strangely compacted has that movement been. It has been 
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inspired by the justest of indignation against monstrous 
wrongs, and has breathed a spirit of pity and of help for 
uneducated girlhood and for neglected or ill-used womanhood. 
Upon the other hand it has also been inspired by hasty and 
mistaken philosophies, by misreadings of history, by the 
pressure of an economic system which is comparatively 
modern and which may ere long change to better things, and 
also (be it added) by something not unlike sheer selfishness 
and sheer neurasthenia. It has thrown up no big leader or 
philosopher, capable of sorting out its good from its evil, its 
temporary protests from its eternal rights, or able to state it 
in terms of constructive rather than of merely reactive thought. 

If, then, the ordinary arguments pro do not convince us, 
where shall we turn? I am not convinced that Principal 
Childs’ conclusion that Englishwomen are generally awaking 
to political consciousness is otherwise than an overstatement ; 
the suffrage movement is much more intensive than extensive. 
His second point, that we must grant votes to women because 
in no other way can we quiet the present extreme agitation, 
raises a point which as practical men we cannot ignore; but 
it does not carry conviction. Any unhappy agitation must, in 
the interests of civic peace, receive the consideration necessary 
to arrive at honest conclusions and wise action concerning it, 
but it does not follow that it will be right to give the agitators 
all they ask. 

Essentially the real reason why women should have the vote 
is the same as the reason why men should have it. Freedom 
is a necessity to personality; and by freedom we mean, in 
Kant’s phrase, that a man should be his own end and not live 
merely to serve the ends of others. His own purposes must 
determine his action, and his own reason guide and determine 
his purposes. Since man lives in society and not alone, the 
reason which considers and the will which concludes are both 
subject to social inspiration and to social pressure: so far, 
liberty is partially limited by society. But it makes much 
difference, first, whether the social pressure is by mere force of 
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public opinion, to be ignored if one will, or works by means 
of a political system which can only be disobeyed at peril. 
Secondly, it makes much difference whether the social pres- 
sure is free to act in crude and brute forms; or is, by an 
over-ruling political system, confined to intellectual and 
spiritual influence and appeal. A political system, that is to 
say, has power to maintain the social pressures of society upon 
such a plane that they are instigations to the individual, but 
not brute limitations of his freedom; and thus it protects 
freedom: or it may permit, or itself may become the exponent 
of, such social pressure as positively hinders and enslaves. 
Because this is so, the political constitution is, as Green pointed 
out, a kind of Fate over the individual; it gives limits which 
he may not overstep, laws which he must obey, and either 
creates or permits (or both) a total scheme of things into which 
he must fit himself. Thus it is all-important that he himself 
be permitted to inspire, to make and to change that State 
which thus over-rules him. Given such power, he is a free man ; 
his personality is not the mere servant of the community 
in which he lives, but can itself alter that community. With- 
out such power, he is in measure enslaved, and this whatever 
may be the form of the community he lives not “in” but 
“under.” And this power to affect one’s own political con- 
stitution rests firstly upon freedom of speech, of writing, and of 
association, and secondly upon the vote. 

Women are free personalities just as men are. They 
are entitled to just the same freedom. ‘They are already, by 
somewhat unhappy economic conditions, combined with false 
views of marriage, frequently hindered in personal development 
and personal expression. ‘Their votelessness adds to this state 
of tutelage. It is a fair claim, and precisely upon the broad 
human ground that I have set forth, that this votelessness 
should be removed. Other reasons there are for this reform, 
but here is the central one, and it alone is enough: the vote is 
necessary to freedom. With it, one is “of” and “in” society ; 
without it one is “ under.” 
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VIIl. 


The writer of these words is not more than an observer and a 
student—just a mere man in the street, permitted for a few 
moments to become vocal and address his neighbours. He 
has no right to ask that his words shall receive more attention 
than their inherent reasonableness may deserve. Accordingly 
he has felt that he ought, so far as it were possible, to discuss 
this matter as though it existed purely 7m vacuo. But he does 
not feel thus coldly. In common, as he imagines with the 
great majority of his fellow-citizens, he has not seldom felt 
pained, shamed even, at the excesses and the indifference which 
have marked the developments of the suffrage movement. But 
he feels that much of this may have an intellectual cause; we 
could not see through the problem, and so we raved or mocked 
or ignored. Seen in this new light, he believes this problem 
is not so intractable. And if he may close upon a note of 
appeal, he would ask that no facile judgment of “ Utopian !” 
may prevent this new synthesis from receiving consideration. 
That word, turning one of the sweetest English dreams into a 
synonym for hopelessness, has too long disgraced our dictionary. 
No big ideals are necessarily impossible. We may make them 
so by our own smallness, by indolence, lack of imagination, 
prejudice, passion. In this matter we may, if we so choose, 
have generations of confused and murky strife, and ebb and 
flow of purposeless battle; or we may have the peace and the 
growth which comes of clear thought and daring ideal. If, 
looking round, we feel that there is not among us enough of 
moral fervour or of fine insight to make succeed such a scheme 
as I have suggested—well, it becomes one more reason why we 
should both work and pray for that upon which this reform 
(and every other reform worth anything) must rest—more re- 
ligion and deeper, and a truer and more practical education. 


GEO. W. MULLINS. 


Kine’s Heatu, Near BirMincHAM, 








‘THE THEOLOGY OF LAUGHTER. 


Tue Ricut Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D., 


Bishop of Tasmania, 


In the July number of the Hispert JourNna appeared a 
stimulating article on the Comic. In it the writer shows how 
Plato “has placed comedy where, perhaps, no philosopher 
before or after him ever had the vision to place it—in the 
heaven of man’s highest endeavour.” It so happens that I have 
long reflected on the possible “divine affinities of comedy,” 
and I am now emboldened to offer the results of my reflection 
as a sequel to the points so ably dealt with in the article. 

My special problem in its simplest form is this: Have we 
any ground for attributing to the divine nature a mode of 
experience at all analogous to that which we know as a sense 
of humour? A perilous question! Some would say, an 
irreverent question! Well, I appeal to the facts of life, and 
I maintain that certain of them urge this problem on the 
philosophic mind. The multitudinous cross-purposes and 
maladjustments which arrest our attention at every turn are, 
many of them, not of our making. They have every appear- 
ance of being built into the nature of things, and, when not of 
too overwhelmingly serious import, of frequently possessing 
an element of the ludicrous in their own right. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that this element must be traced back to 
some ground in the being and attributes of the Creator. 

Should there be certain minds which, in spite of the 


challenge thus thrown down by the facts of life, still shrink 
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from inquiry on such a subject, I confess to much sympathy 
with them. For it is immensely difficult to intellectualise our 
conviction that God can feel emotion of any kind. Witness 
the first Article of the Church of England’s Thirty-nine, which 
lays down as a fundamental truth that God is not only without 
body or parts, but also without passions. And yet the Church 
Catechism teaches the child to believe that God is love, and is 
to be regarded as a Father. Here is an antinomy! But it 
does not trouble the average Christian, and even theologians 
are wont to accept it without much demur. Why, then, 
shrink from an inquiry into the theology of laughter? If it is 
argued that a sense of humour is not worthy of God, then I 
appeal to the Scriptures of that race which has been pre- 
eminent for reverence. What says the psalmist? “He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” This piece of vivid and dramatic anthropomorphism 
does not stand alone. And surely it arouses in us a train of 
thought parallel to that aroused by the facts of life. For if 
we think with any thoroughness, we are driven to ask how far 
the psalmist is justified in attributing to God this special form 
of emotion—a sense of incongruity blending with a feeling of 
triumph. 

The issues involved in the problem are so vast and complex, 
and impinge upon so many questions of heated controversy, 
that the merest outlines of what promises to be a helpful 
course of speculation must suffice. And as a preliminary 
I will briefly define the limits within which I propose to 
move. I take the standpoint of a theist who has accepted 
in broad essentials the hypothesis of the evolutionists. Such 
a theist is free to think of God as a Person, and of the cosmic 
process as an unfolding manifestation of His will. In philo- 
sophy he may be an idealist; but he will not be able to 
manipulate the concept of an abstract and all-devouring 
Absolute; nor can he in any way consent to refine God to 
a transparency. He will hold that in whatever sense the 


universe is concrete, God is concrete, and that while we may 
Vox. IX.—No. 2. 20 
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emphasise His transcendence we must emphasise no less His 
immanence. 

Having provided a basis for discussion, I proceed to rule 
out two factors which bulk largely in human laughter, but 
are practically irrelevant to our present purpose. The first 
of these is the physiological aspect of laughter. We cannot 
ascribe to God in any direct fashion the intermittent expirations 
which constitute the most characteristic expression of the 
sense of the ludicrous, nor the neuro-muscular activities which 
cause (or accompany) the group of sensations associated with 
it. This physical side of laughter is not, indeed, wholly 
outside the scope of our inquiry. For if brought into living 
connection with the doctrine of immanence, these material 
phenomena are themselves spiritualised. To follow this track, 
however, would lead us too far afield. The second factor to 
be excluded is that of the unexpectedness which, as all psy- 
chologists agree, forms an important element in an analysis 
of the causes and nature of human laughter—the sudden- 
ness, we may almost say the disillusionment. This factor 
does not allow itself to be lightly transferred to an omni- 
scient mind, though it is curiously provocative of well-known 
controversies. For does it not present a pale reflection of 
the still unsolved problem of the resolution of divine fore- 
knowledge to creaturely free-will? Is it possible that an 
event to God may be at once expected and unexpected ? 
I must leave this problem to the Pragmatists. 

Having thus cleared the ground, I turn to examine the 
main theories as to the physical nature and function of 
laughter, with a view to discovering what significance they 
may have, individually or collectively, from the standpoint 
of the theistic evolutionist. The first to present itself is that 
which Plato clearly formulated in his Philebus. He there 
maintains that the pleasure of the ludicrous springs from the 
sight of another’s misfortunes, the misfortune, however, being 
a kind of self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. 
Hobbes espoused this view, and expounded it with his usual 
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vigour and plainness of speech. He held that laughter is “a 
sudden glory arising from the sudden conception of some 
eminence in ourselves as compared with the infirmities of 
others.” This theory implies not only a sense of superiority, 
but also at least a “spice” of malice. Nor is this sinister 
factor eliminated by the more subtle turn that Aristotle gives 
to the theory when he teaches, in the Poetics, that “the 
ludicrous is a defect of some sort, and an ugliness which is 
not painful or destructive.” 

If we bring this theory to the test of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, it at once receives and gives striking confirmation 
of development on these lines. The exulting of the primitive 
savage over his captive or fallen foe, the heartless vaunting of 
the Homeric hero in the hour of victory, the “ inextinguish- 
able laughter ” at bodily defect that Homer pictures for us as 
breaking out in Olympus itself—these are predecessors of the 
average laugh among the cultured races of to-day. ‘They are 
the outcome of man’s struggle for existence. They. relieve 
the tension, and express the joy, when an effort at self- 
preservation has proved successful; they are full-flavoured 
with Hobbes’ “sudden glory”; they enable us to understand 
the psalmist’s shout of confidence when Jehovah intervenes on 
his behalf. 

So much for the theory. What is its theological bearing ? 
We may at once eliminate one element in such manifestations 
of triumph—the element of malice. Even in the case of human 
development we can see how its scope and power are con- 
tinuously reduced until, in the finest minds, it reaches 
vanishing point. In the perfect mind it could never exist. 
Perchance our first impulse would be to declare that when 
omnipotence is at work there can be no struggle, and that 
therefore the laugh of triumph, however sublimated, must 
likewise be confined to the sphere of the finite. Thus the 
psalmist’s anthropomorphism must be treated as the mere 
expression of tense personal feeling wrought into poetic form. 
To disturb the logical limpidity of this conclusion there glide 
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into our minds the Bible accounts of the war in heaven, and 
all the wealth of human experience that went to their making. 
Taking this war as symbolical of something beyond our reach, 
we can at any rate ask if it covers a genuine struggle. If the 
answer is in the negative, the whole conception takes on an 
air of unreality. What, again, would be the final significance 
of the Agony in the garden, unless the foe there wrestled with 
had real power? We recall also John Stuart Mill’s inference 
from the facts of existence, that God may be truly in need of 
our co-operation. There flash upon us, moreover, the stren- 
uous arguments of modern Pluralists, especially those of 
Howison, for the recognition of an ultimate clash of wills. 
I am not now defending or arraigning such speculations, but 
only pointing out that, even where omnipotence is concerned, 
there may be irreducible antinomies which may render an 
experience of triumph not altogether inconceivable. In other 
words, the psalmist’s bold and intuitive anthropomorphism 
may, after all, find some transcendental echo in the courts 
of heaven. 

As an off-shoot of this first theory, we have the acute 
speculation of the Schoolmen, based on the Platonic ideals or 
patterns in the divine mind. These ideals are perfect, but are 
very imperfectly realised by finite individual beings, either in 
themselves or in their relations to each other. Hence in the 
finite world all manner of deficiencies manifest themselves— 
some serious enough to move to disgust or indignation, some 
harmless enough to stimulate a perception of the ridiculous. 
Deficiency thus becomes the fundamentum reale of the sub- 
jective perception. All this is as easily comprehensible as it 
is acute, and seems to bring us nearer to ordinary ways of 
thinking. But it does not throw any additional light on our 
particular problem. True, it postulates God as the perfect 
Being; but it does not resolve the antinomies suggested by 
the further analysis of the concepts employed. No definitely 
new factor has emerged, and the relation of the deficiencies to 
the divine mind is left undetermined. 
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Let us pass on to other theories of the ludicrous—for 
other theories there must be. The one we have examined 
has accounted for the origin of the feeling of the ludicrous 
in the human race. And yet it might be argued almost 
a priori that so composite a feeling must have a composite 
explanation. And we have surely learnt by this time that 
the results of long processes of development are not to be 
judged by their origins, but by what they are. More 
especially in the case of mental and moral developments, 
there has been throughout a constant rain of varied acces- 
sories which have influenced and modified, sometimes beyond 
recognition, the original type. It is this transforming growth 
that has brought about the ever-increasing richness and fulness 
of human modes of experience. And this is true of laughter 
and the sense of the ludicrous. We can realise the truth of 
this contention even if we study the laughter of a child. For, 
though often suffused by a sense of “sudden glory,” it is also 
often an outcome of the pure joy of living, or of appreciation 
of sheer fun. Preyer tells us that he observed “ roguish” 
laughter towards the end of the second year. Ifa composite 
nature is revealed thus early, we may safely expect it in the 
mind of the adult. 

Bergson has explored one of these less obvious elements in 
laughter by following up the trail of evolutionary process. He 
works his discovery out in detail in an exceedingly interesting 
little treatise entitled Le Rire. He holds that there is no 
ludicrous, properly so called, outside the sphere of the strictly 
human. Any other being, open to observation, which appears 
to have a ludicrous aspect, acquires it by some resemblance to 
human beings, due to some mark we put upon it, or to some 
use we make of it. I fear I must dissent from this view. But 
whether it be sound or not, it affects the sub-human only, and 
leaves a definite sphere for the manifestation of genuine incon- 
gruities and maladjustments. 

After this preface, Bergson enters on a line of thought that 
runs singularly parallel to the main trend of his larger works. 
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Life, he contends, is able to adapt itself to its environment, 
and the more plastic and supple it is, the more speedy and 
perfect is the adaptation. To gain plasticity and suppleness, 
then, is a very definite advantage, and all that tends to increase 
these qualities will further the evolutionary process. Laughter 
is one of the spurs that tends to increase them, and so plays 
a practical part in making man master of his environment. 
A man stumbles and falls without seriously hurting himself; 
those around will find it difficult to repress at least a smile. 
Why? Because, says Bergson, he has displayed a lack of 
power of adjustment. Had he been more alert, he would have 
avoided the obstacle which occasioned his downfall. The 
mirth he arouses stimulates him to exercise, and so tends to 
sharpen his faculties. In short, laughter is seen to be an 
educative agency—unpleasant, indeed, at times, but effective. 
This idea is the heart of Bergson’s treatise. He launches out 
from it on every side, showing the various subtle disguises it 
can assume, the strange metamorphoses it may undergo. It 
is drawn along in the creative processes of life, is protean in 
its manifestations, but always reveals to a penetrating analysis 
the secret of its origin and its vital function. 

Such in briefest outline is Bergson’s original and valuable 
theory. I am inclined to think he works it out too hard, but its 
substantial truth lies on the surface, and must at once appeal 
to all who have reflected on the uses and abuses of laughter. 
Our present concern is with its theological bearing, and this 
plunges us straightway into the vaster problem of the source 
and meaning and goal of the evolutionary process in its 
overwhelming totality. One central thought may save us 
from the swirling waters. ‘Taking the theistic standpoint we 
may safely affirm that the cosmic process is a continuous 
unfolding of a supreme and personal purpose. Each detail 
of it is consciously willed. It follows that the sense of the 
ludicrous as an evolutionary agency is one of these details, 
and, as such, finds its source and ground in God. This carries 
us far. But it does not warrant the decision that God may 
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be the swbject of such emotions as the sense of the ludicrous 
stirs in us. The utmost that is implied is that God may have 
willed this sense for our benefit, though Himself remaining out- 
side its sphere. If we are to take the further step of attributing 
any analogue of human laughter to God, we must go beyond 
the bare phenomena of evolution, and discover some deeper 
element which shall involve mental and spiritual activities 
worthy of existing for their own sake. Is there such an 
element ? 

We turn, for answer, to those characteristics of laughter 
which may be deemed more distinctively and independently 
psychic. I have already noted that experience of suddenness 
and surprise cannot easily be attributed to omniscience. But 
this concession does not negative the possibility of ideational 
combinations which may have an analogy to such experi- 
ence. I refer to the intellectual activities which lead to a sense 
of contrast or contradiction. Schopenhauer examines rather 
thoroughly this aspect of the ludicrous as paradox. He even 
puts a number of typical instances of the ludicrous into syllo- 
gistic shape, to show how, by the use of well-known reasoning 
processes, amusing incongruities may be analysed, and various 
species of them be distinguished. Now, given the possibility 
of such play of reason with itself, I have no very serious 
difficulty in ascribing such a form of mental activity to the 
divine Reason, and in finding here the ultimate ground, not only 
for Bergson’s theory, but also for those imperfect correspond- 
ences and maladjustments which appear in human intercourse 
without man’s conscious agency or intervention. 

If it is argued, as against this, that the divine Reason 
must be perfect, and that, therefore, incongruities are im- 
possible to it, I reply, first, that it is the keenest human 
intellects which are generally the most brilliant in creating 
and appreciating the ludicrous; and secondly, I repeat the 
contention that the facts of existence declare for the objec- 
tivity (in whatever sense of that term we may prefer) of the 
incongruous, no less than of the beautiful. To create and 
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perceive the incongruous does not necessitate self-deception 
or imperfection of mental power. It only implies a particular 
exercise of mental power, in the highest products of which 
there need be nothing derogatory to personal worth or 
dignity. Royce maintains that “the endless tension of the 
finite world is included in the contemplative consciousness 
of the repose and harmony of eternity.” He views God as 
the Being “whose unity determines the very constitution, 
the lack, the tension, and relative disharmony of the finite 
world.” He is expounding his solution of the problem of 
evil. I merely ask why such views should apply only to 
suffering and woe, and not also to the brighter sides of life? 
If there is a problem of the sad, there is no less a problem 
of the joyous. To shut one’s eyes to this fact is surely to 
fail in any attempt to “see life steadily and see it whole.” 
My problem thus gives signs of yielding some kind of 
positive solution. Can we go deeper still? I think it may 
be possible if we distinguish wit and humour. Wit may be 
regarded as an accidental form of what we may broadly call 
the ludicrous, as is most plainly to be seen in plays upon 
words, and in chance combinations of incongruous ideas. But 
humour, properly so called, sounds a deeper note—I mean the 
humour of which Pater speaks, “The laughter which blends 
with tears, and even with the subleties of the imagination, and 
which in its most exquisite motives is one with pity.” In 
humour of this nobler kind, the element of “sudden glory ” 
may be transmuted into the gold of loving sympathy and 
tender insight. Hence, as was so strikingly emphasised in 
the article at first referred to, the close affinity between 
tragedy and comedy. Hence Aristotle’s contention that one 
and the same man should write both. Hence (to take a 
particular instance) the poignancy of the daring conjunction of 
laughter and tears in the tragedy of Lear, where the sense of 
incongruity aroused by the weaknesses of a fine character is 
dissolved in the sense of the intrinsic worth and untold possi- 
bilities of a human soul. In short, when the humour is of 
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the noblest quality, the laugh of the body disappears; the 
subtleties of the intellect are subordinated to the finer emotions ; 
there is the laugh of the soul. Such, though fraught with 
sadness, is the soul-laugh of Antigone—’Adyotoa péev S77’ & 
yerwt ev cot yehko—“I laugh in sorrow if I laugh at thee.” 
May not such soul-laughter, whether of joy or sorrow, come 
under the sway of Hegel’s theory of reconciliation? For we 
see in it that division of spirit, that conflict of values, which 
constitute so large an element in tragedy. But tragic collision 
of wills and principles is not the only form such division and 
conflict may assume. ‘There are an endless variety of tensions 
in the universe—a vast scale of degrees in their intensity ; and 
there may be a corresponding variety in the modes of recon- 
ciliation. And thus a certain group of the perplexities of life 
may be relieved, not by the catastrophes of tragedy, but by 
the play of noble humour. 

Here, then, is my conclusion. Reviewing the various 
thoughts above outlined, I maintain that if the Hebrew 
psalmist could attribute to God the laugh of conscious 
superiority, why should we hesitate to see in Him some 
analogue of the laugh of tender, loving insight? Mark the 
limitations I impose on my speculation. I avoid what I have 
called the accidents of laughter—the whole range of humanly 
conditioned forms it takes, from broad fun to finished literary 
product—the perversions to which it is subject, as experience, 
cynicism, pride, or malevolence. I have tried to penetrate to 
its essential features, and to show that these may have their 
root and ground in the “ spiritual” sphere which culminates in 
God. Moreover, I recognise the anthropomorphic nature of 
our thoughts, and therefore speak not of laughter, but of its 
analogue. I lay stress upon the tension involved in genuine 
laughter, and on the relief it affords as a mode of reconcilia- 
tion. Moving within these limits, I affirm that laughter has 
its theology strictly so-called. 

Before the fall of the fatal blow, More moved his beard 
carefully from the block, and with a last flash of his quaint 
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and gentle irony, “than the bare axe more luminous and 
keen,” muttered, “ Pity that should be cut which has never 
committed treason.” Disallow my contention, and this play 
of humour, unquenched in the very face of death, must be 
judged as a weakness, if not a folly. Allow my contention, 
and it gleams with pathetic significance and dignity. It 
proves that the spirit of the Christian scholar resolved the 
strange contradictions of his fate in the consciousness that he 
was a son of God. 


J. E. TASMANIA. 


Hosart, TasMania. 














THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ITALY AT THE PRESENT HOUR.’ 


Proressor GIOVANNI LUZZI, D.D., 


Florence. 


To give in a few pages an exact and complete idea of the 
great religious drama which in our day is unfolding itself in 
the classical land of Papacy, is not an easy task. One has to 
deal with a movement leading little by little to a crisis im- 
possible to foresee; what we can foresee is this, that it will 
be one of the most momentous crises recorded in history. 
The modern, open declaration of war against Papacy dates, in 
Italy, from the dawn of our national independence. Italy, 
which was awakening to a new life, could not forget that hers 
had been foreign chains, but chains that the Vatican had 
always blessed. And whilst many powerful attacks were 
being made against the Church from without, within the 
Church men of great mind and immaculate character, such as 
Rosmini, Gioberti, Lambruschini, were laying plans for a 
reform which was to bring back the Church to her former 
purity and spirituality. From the glorious days of our civil 
redemption to 1870, although few thought seriously of the 
religious question on account of the too many other anxious 
preoccupations which had arisen and had absorbed the whole 
attention of new Italy, still in the country which Garibaldi 


1 Compare with this the article by M. Paul Sabatier in the Hispert 
Journat for October 1910, “De la situation religieuse de l’église catholique 
romaine, en France, a l'heure actuelle.’’—Eprror. 
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and Victor Emanuel II. had politically emancipated, the great 
formula of Mazzini, “ Dio e popolo,” had not been forgotten, and 
the echo yet resounded of the cry, “‘ Dio e patria,” with which 
our martyrs, expiring in the galleys or on the scaffold, had 
greeted from afar the freedom of their country. In the year 
1870, when, after the conquest of Rome and the fall of the 
temporal power of the Popes, the patriotic priests and the 
faithful among the laity found themselves at the cross-way, 
“either with the Church or with the country,” the religious 
question entered a new phase, more critical than ever: the 
laity ended up by losing all interest in, and by tacitly severing 
itself from, the official Church; the clergy, especially the 
young part of it, began to prepare itself for that kind of 
ecclesiastical revolution which bears the name of Modernism. 
The causes of this revolution are not difficult to discover 
if we consider for a moment the atmosphere and the conditions 
of Roman Catholicism in Italy. Here is what a group of 
priests write in a letter addressed to Pius X. and entitled, 
“ Quel che vogliamo” (What we want): “Our society has now 
for many years entirely held aloof from the Church, which it 
considers as an ancient and inexorable foe. The old cathedrals, 
which the piety of free, believing peoples in the Middle Ages 
raised to the Virgin and to Patron Saints, are utterly deserted ; 
men no longer care to draw from religion the strength and 
light necessary to the soul agitated by daily struggles; respect 
and veneration for all that has been held most sacred from 
the cradle, has vanished. And not only that, but the Church 
is considered an obstacle to the happiness of nations; the 
priest is insulted in public as a common, ignorant parasite ; 
the Gospel and Christianity are regarded as expressions of a 
decayed civilisation, because they are entirely insufficient to 
answer to the ideals of freedom, justice, and science which are 
shaking the masses. . . . Few have remained faithful to their 
religious traditions, and even this minority shows symptoms 
of decay and lifelessness. For these few, religion, with its 
cold observance of formulas and traditional precepts, is no 
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longer a directing force in their life; church-going men are 
a small number; church-going women are slowly becoming 
rarer; and the young are growing up more than ever re- 
fractory to all religious education.” In the Lettere Ghibelline 
(Ghibelline Letters), “Sibilla” (a pseudonym of someone who 
knows thoroughly the conditions of the Church) says: “ To-day, 
an unbeliever desirous of entering the Roman Catholic Church 
seeks the living God, but finds a system of dogmatics, encircled 
by cast-iron formulas; a hierarchy which has all the majesty 
and strength of a Constantine organisation; the swmmus 
pontifex, who is, as he has been for centuries, a temporal 
prince, and still maintains the dignity of a throne and a court. 
All this, which was the natural result of a slow historical 
evolution, has given to Roman Catholicism great dignity 
and has rendered it organically more secure and more united, 
but has raised round the Holy City a mighty wall, which 
renders access difficult to outsiders, who find themselves con- 
fronted by too many obstacles when they endeavour to enter 
the Church of the Lord.” Giuseppe Prezzolini, in his Catto- 
licismo rosso (Red Catholicism), says: “It is a painful fact: 
we have never found an Italian of the poorer classes praying 
to anyone but the Madonna, or perhaps some local saint. 
We find but few prayers addressed to our Saviour, and 
scarcely a trace of any to the Eternal Father. . . . And while 
the most ardent prayers to the Madonna are encouraged, we 
have not discovered a single instance in which the supplicant 
has been warned that, however good it may be to invoke the 
blessed Mother of our Lord, he must exercise extreme care 
that he does not allow these invocations to take the place of 
prayer to God himself. We can mention cases, and not 
among the most ignorant classes, in which the Madonna has 
been punished for not answering the prayers addressed to her, 
either by extinguishing the lamp in front of her image, or 
by turning the image with its face to the wall! And the 
clergy, as a rule, do not try to alter those sentiments. Amongst 
the priests all superstitious devotions find credence which 
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modern congregations, combining sentimentalism with the 
spirit of barter, have made the fashion. Moreover, they 
exercise no judgment upon what is handed down to them by 
those who have preceded them in their Churches, and appoint 
prayers and ceremonies to saints of old, claiming for them 
the value of ancient tradition, while in fact they do not date 
further back at most than the seventeenth century, and are 
the produce of small dealers in such wares; wares much in 
vogue at that period. But modern inventions of this nature 
are even more apparent in cases such as the ‘snowball’ system, 
for example: a formula of prayer to be recited for nine days, 
and then handed on to nine other devotees, who in their turn 
hand them on to nine more, and so on, naturally increasing 
the efficacy of the prayer! If these devotions resemble the 
way they pray in Thibet, there are others more harmful still, 
resembling (indeed almost identical with) the devotional 
practice of the Arabs, who swallow verses of the Koran: 
these devotions consist in swallowing small paper images of 
the Madonna and saints; a traditional practice, approved by 
the Holy Office under date 3rd August 1903.” 

Is it to be wondered at if in this atmosphere and under 
these conditions Modernism has raised its head? It has done 
so, because all is not dead in Roman Catholicism; it has 
done so, because the immense agglomeration of additions and 
superstitions has not yet quenched in its bosom the spark of 
Christ’s Christianity ; it has done so, as a protest against the 
medieval ecclesiasticism of the Vatican. Modernism has 
permeated everywhere: seminaries, monasteries, town and 
country parishes through reviews, translations of foreign 
works, newspapers, pamphlets, secret circulars, it has carried 
everywhere the breath of new hopes, of new ideas, of new 
aspirations. I know many cells in different convents; I have 
entered the homes of many priests in the country and in town; 
I know well what the young think in more than one seminary ; 
and am therefore in a position to state that of a hundred clerics 
from forty years of age onwards, no less than sixty keep most 
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jealously in their private desks the best products of the 
Modernist literature. The now suppressed reviews, such as 
La Rivista di Cultura, Il Rinnovamento, Nova et Vetera, Gh 
Studi Religiosit, La Rivista Storico-critica delle Scienze Teolo- 
giche, are secretly read over and over again by the young 
clergy. The Programme of the Modernists, the Letters of a 
Modernist Priest, the Battles of To-day (Le Battaglie Coggi), 
a periodical which warmly discusses the most practical and 
delicate questions (compulsory celibacy, etc.), and the Demo- 
cratic Action (L’azione Democratica), another periodical which 
keeps alive among the clergy the interest in the social question, 
circulate freely in the Church and fill with enthusiasm the 
young priesthood. Loisy, Houtin, Lagrange, Tyrrell, in their 
original tongue or in faithful translations, are the daily bread 
of these souls hungering after conceptions in harmony with 
modern conscience and mentality. And at every moment, 
vigorous circulars and pamphlets such as Unita e Liberta, La 
Vita della Chiesa, Che cosa vogliamo, Cristi @anime nel Cattoli- 
cismo, Il Celibato, pass through the ranks of the clergy like 
sudden peals of thunder, and keep more than ever awake the 
expectant multitude. 

What is really Modernism? It is a complex phenomenon. 
There are two things in Modernism: modernity, which is good, 
and exaggeration, which is bad. The one word, Modernism, 
which describes both, is most unfortunate, inasmuch as it only 
suggests reproof. It was invented by the Jesuit Fathers of 
Rome, and Pius X., who got it from them, has adopted it in 
his official documents, and uses it with free hand to condemn 
all the new disturbers of the Church. But all those who, 
though they have joined the new movement and desire modern- 
ity, dislike exaggeration, repudiate the name of Modernists ; so 
that an inextricable confusion arises in the Roman camp, a 
confusion out of which it is possible to emerge only in one 
way: by accepting the word Modernism, because (failing a 
better) it is a convenient mode of describing the movement ; 
but at the same time exercising great care in distinguishing 
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between what is good and what is bad in the fact described 
by it. 

Modernism, I say, is a complex phenomenon, and therefore 
not susceptible of being defined by a formula. It is not a 
system. It is the synthesis of several new directions taken by 
theological and ecclesiastical thought in the Roman Church ; 
directions which I shall endeavour to trace out as briefly and 
clearly as I can. 

Here is, first, a group of noble souls who mourn to see 
popular piety attacked by the disease of an exaggerated and 
hysterical sentimentalism, and fossilised into a nerveless form- 
alism. ‘They are men such as Cardinal Alfonso Capecelatro, 
Archbishop of Capua, and Monsignor Geremia Bonomelli, 
Bishop of Cremona. Listen to Bishop Bonomelli, addressing 
the priests of his diocese: “I have seen altars dedicated to the 
Virgin and saints, hung with silk draperies, brilliantly illumin- 
ated, and great crowds prostrated before them, and I rejoiced ; 
but then I saw the altar of the Holy Sacrament only modestly 
adorned, with but one poor lamp before it, and few, if any, 
worshippers. ... Many times it has fallen to my lot to 
take part in processions in which the Sacrament, or some relic, 
or images of the Virgin or saints were carried, and I have 
observed with mingled wonder and regret that few people 
uncovered as the Sacrament passed, but many knelt as the 
relics or images passed, thus inverting the parts.... Is 
everything correct in this external worship? Is there nothing 
in it which offends the Christian sense? ...” No one will 
deny the importance of these words. They are spoken by a 
man high up on the ladder of the hierarchy, and held in great 
esteem and consideration by the Church; but these men are 
sporadic ; and besides, they point to the evil, but do not propose 
any remedy adequate to its gravity. 

Secondly follows another group of more daring Modernists ; 
so daring, that in their utterances they go to such a length 
as to be obliged to conceal their name under a pseudonym. 
For these venturesome men the question of the temporal 
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power of the Pope has been disposed of entirely. Here is 
what “ Sibilla” says in the Lettere Ghibelline: “God conferred 
a blessing upon his Church, when, through the force of events, 
he liberated her from that earthly power which subjected the 
great lordship of the Church to the smaller interests of a 
kingdom. The Ultramontanes of Italy fight for a cause which 
is dead and buried.” And further on: “In the Church, a 
reform is necessary to lead back the flock of Christ to the 
spirit of the Gospel.” And in what is this reform to consist ? 
“In the past,” answers “ Sibilla,” “ the reform called for was the 
improvement of conduct and of discipline; at the present day, 
the renovation required is of an intellectual kind; its aim is 
to see if the old interpretation of the Faith is adapted to our 
generation ; if the primitive method of exegesis holds its own 
against the newer canons of historical criticism and research ; 
if the medieval concept of miracles should not be revised in 
the light of positive science; if it is sufficient to reply to new 
doubts, as formerly done, with the assertion of authority ; 
if, in short, the human conception of Christianity should be 
the same for Jews converted in primitive times, for con- 
temporaries of the scholastic period, and for the scientific 
believer of the twentieth century.” And through whom 
must this renovation come? “It must come from above, 
in humble submission to the Pope; and by first passing 
through the hierarchy, must propagate itself in the lower ranks 
of the Roman Catholic family.” What is now to be said of 
a renovation such as this, which is to be only intellectual ? 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, in his Cattolicismo rosso, rightly says: 
“Tf you ask these Modernists where the disease of the Roman 
Church, which they say is sick, lies, they answer: In the head. 
And if you ask them again: What remedy do you propose 


4 for its cure? They reply: A library!” And what about 
‘3 this expectation of a reform from high places? Will ever any 


reform come from the Vatican as it is? And history, does it 


not say that reforms begun from above most frequently re- 


main there and do not descend to transform the masses, unless 
Vor. IX.—No. 2. 21 
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something very deep stir the masses and awaken in them a 
longing for what is truly divine? Did the great and bene- 7 
ficent Franciscan movement begin in the upper classes? By i: 
no means. It began in the lower classes; and though it was b 
finally recognised and accepted by the Church, much hostility 
had it first to overcome. 

Thirdly come the hypercritical Modernists, whose views E 
may be summarised as follows: Christ is not pre-existent, nor 
of miraculous birth, nor risen from the dead. Miracles are no 
longer historical facts, but fanciful veilings of moral teaching. 
The Synoptic Gospels abound in affirmations regarding the 
humanity of Christ, but are without a trace of any claim to 
divinity, affirmed by Christ himself. The Johannine Gospel 
is without historical foundation. None of the four evangelists 
ever meant to give us facts, but merely moral teaching. In 
the atmosphere of the primitive Church, it is not facts which 
created faith, but faith which created facts; or, in other words, 
the sacred writers did not first see, then believe, and then write, 
but they first believed, then imagined they saw, and then ; 
wrote. But with such a conception of Christ, and with a New ie 
Testament in which what is divine is spurious, what is grand — f — 
is fantastic, and what is human is either not original or to he 
be taken with a grain of salt, will a radical and lasting reform 
ever really be possible in the Church ? 

A fourth group of Modernists is that represented by the 
Christian Democracy, led by Romolo Murri. This movement 
does not concern itself either with Biblical criticism or dogma ; 
it has arisen in connection with the social question ; it desires 
to see men less unhappy than they are; longs to hasten the 4 
time when oppression of the weak and the poor will cease, | ‘3 
when riches will be made better use of, when the bonds of | — 
human brotherhood will be more closely woven by the 
awakened conscience of a great Christian solidarity, and when 
justice will be established on earth; it seeks to remind 
Christians that the Kingdom of God is not only of heaven, 
but of the earth, and that Christ’s Christianity does not aim 
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at making egoistically happy individuals, but saves the 
individuals in order that they may serve as means to save 
the masses. The Papacy has recognised that in our times it 
would not do to stamp as heretical aspirations such as these ; 
and its policy has been limited, from the very beginning of 
the movement, to direct, moderate, discipline it, and above 
all to keep it well secured within the boundaries of the 
Church. But, just at this point, dissension has arisen between 
the Vatican and this social phase of Modernism. The move- 
ment, according to the Vatican, in order to be legitimate, 
ought to be subject to religious authority; the director of 
every social effort in the parish should be the priest ; in the 
diocese, the bishop; in the Church, the Pope. According to 
the Modernists, instead, the movement ought to be free in 
all its action, autonomous, genuinely democratic, altogether 
independent of religious authority. The dissension has ended 
up in a complete rupture. 

Finally, we have to mention the Practical Modernists, who 
say: Let us lead the people back to the true source of 
spiritual life ; let us place again their conscience in immediate 
contact with the Christ of the Gospels, and the spiritualising 
of worship, the restoration of dogmatic formula, will certainly 
follow. ‘To embody this idea, on the 27th of April 1902 a 
Society was formed, called “The Pious Society of St Gerome 
for the Spreading of the Holy Gospels,” which immediately 
prepared and widely distributed a new translation of the 
Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. It seemed as 
if the Society could not have commenced its work under 
better auspices. More than two hundred bishops had signed 
their approval of it, and many had promised their assist- 
ance. ‘The Pope had granted an indulgence of three hundred 
days to the faithful who read the Gospels for at least a 
quarter of an hour once a day. After three years the Society 
had circulated 300,000 copies of the book. In 1907 the 
880th thousand of the small volume was issued from the 
Vatican printing-press, and in 1908 the number had not 
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fallen far short of a million, while it was known that the 
Society was working with alacrity at the preparation of the 
rest of the New Testament. But the little volume, in its 
general aspect, with its index of passages from the Old 
Testament quoted in the New, with its little concordance and 
synoptic tables, its underlined verses, its illustrations, and its 
cheap price, savoured too much of Protestantism not to be 
unpalatable to some; and the Society was soon denounced 
as one whose object was “a new kind of dangerous propa- 
ganda.” It was not enough that the unfortunate Society 
should be presided over by a Cardinal, nor that its meetings 
should be held in the Vatican; the Curia, as soon as it per- 
ceived that the fortunes of the Society were very different 
from what it had expected, became diffident and nervous; 
by amending, touching up, and correcting in its own way the 
general Introduction and the notes, it sought to render the 
work of the Society more innocuous, but at the same time 
dug its grave and kept it ready. The last information I have 
from a trustworthy source shows how far things have gone: 
“The Society has not been dissolved by any express official 
act, but it has nevertheless been dissolved. The sale still 
continues, but in a more languid fashion. The Curia has not 
killed the Society directly, but has so managed that it should 
expire gradually, slowly, of itself.” This of the Practical 
Modernists, therefore, has been a dream, a beautiful dream— 
but nothing more than a dream. 

What shall we then say? That Modernism has no future 
in Italy? That the Syllabus of Pius X., his Encyclicals of 
1907 and 1909, and his Motu proprio’ of Sept. 1910 have 


1 The difference between an Encyclica and a Motu proprio is this: the 
Encyclica deals only with doctrine; the Motu proprio deals with discipline and 
practical matters. The only new part of this document (all the rest is a 
repetition of previous papal utterances) is the oath of orthodoxy and of 
fidelity to the Roman Catholic doctrine and discipline. This oath is to be 
taken by every professor before resuming his annual course, by every priest 
of an inferior order before his promotion, by all new confessors, parish priests, 
canons, and by every one who holds a special office in the Church, 
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been more than sufficient to kill it? That no other hope 
remains of the Church ever reforming herself? No. If it 
has to come, the reform will come not from any of the 
directions we have already mentioned, but from another one: 
from the direction of the young priesthood. The young 
clergy that lives in contact not only with ideas but with 
facts, and is called every day and every hour to answer to 
the needs of the modern conscience, is roused. An abyss 
lies between the Vatican and these men; the words which 
come to them from the Vatican are for them no longer 
words of authority and power. This young clergy is grieved 
to see the formalism, the paganism, the superstition into 
which the Church has fallen; it no longer has any confidence 
in a Curia that seems to have lost nearly all sense of the 
things that are of God, and is moved to action only for the 
welfare of its beloved Church. This great Church, with its 
episcopal ritual, its strong ecclesiastical organisation, its 
glorious traditions, with its majestic cathedrals erected to 
God by the piety of former generations, is the Church which 
seems to this young clergy best to respond to the genius and 
temperament of the Latin races. These men desire to see 
over this historical Church a Primate exercising not a juridical 
and tyrannical, but a spiritual and human authority; they 
desire to supply the void now felt in that episcopal form by 
filling it with something genuinely Christian; they desire 
to be themselves reinspired with the Spirit of Christ; they 
desire to see God worshipped in the cathedrals, “in spirit 
and in truth.” From time to time we hear of earnest men 
who, having lost faith in these ideals, not to trifle with their 
own conscience, cross the boundary and find shelter in the 
Protestant camp; but, for the one or two who cross the line, 
hundreds, thousands, remain in the fold, and, remaining, 
grieve, but believe and hope. One of them writes me: 
“If you could see what is happening in our midst, you would 
scarcely believe the testimony of your own eyes.” In their 
Open Letter to Pius X. they say: “ We are not rebels, but 
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sincere Catholics; and as such, we desire to stand up for the 
salvation of Christianity.” 

I know the objection made to all this: “You have no 
right to criticise the Curia; the Curia is logical, consistent ; 
the illogical and inconsistent are the rebels. Pius X., in all 
his written and verbal utterances, expresses faithfully the 
official views of the Church. The clergy, which has received 
Holy Orders in and for the Church, has a choice of but two 
ways—it must either accept those views or go. The third 
way, chosen by those who, while not accepting those views, 
remain and conspire, is the way of rebellion, and the Pope is 
perfectly right in inflicting upon them all the disciplinary 
punishment of which he disposes.” ‘“ He is perfectly right,” you 
say; but listen to their answer: “Is it then no longer true 
that in times of political or moral bondage there remains to 
man, as God made him, the sacred right of rebellion? Is it 
no longer true that right is not always on the side of the 
strong, but much more often on that of the weak? No longer 
true that when majorities rule unjustly, there remains to 
minorities who aspire to truth and justice the right to hope 
and prepare for their emancipation? It is not for us to go; 
it is for them, considering that they are no longer the true 
Church ; we are the true Church, and on the day in which our 
minority will have become majority they will have to go.” 
It is quite true that the Vatican is logical and consistent. The 
Syllabus of Pius LX. condemns “whoever says that the 
Roman Pontiff may and must reconcile himself, and come to 
an understanding with progress, liberalism, and modern culture,” 
and the Vatican, accordingly, concentrates all its activity on 
trying to keep alive ecclesiastical medizvalism in the midst 
of our modern society, and on checking every utterance of 
modern mentality with the ¢pse dixit of medieval scholasticism. 
But to attempt to stop human thought, human conscience, 
human culture in their glorious evolution—is it really a sane 
and safe undertaking ¢ 

Such are the present conditions of the Roman Catholic 
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Church in Italy. What will be the outcome of all this? No 
man can say. I venture to prophesy that Modernism in Italy 
will not miss its mark, 7f it knows how to keep itself’ on the 
granitic basis of Christ’s Christianity ; if it is able to organise 
itself ; of tt succeeds in rousing in the laity an interest for the 
movement. 

1. Will it know how to keep itself on the granitic basis of 
Christ’s Christianity? That Modernism should recognise all 
rights of a criticism loving truth more than novelty, that it 
should try to aim at a less tyrannical and more rational con- 
ception of dogma, that it should revise the formulas of its 
Catechism, that it should insist on the necessity of a clear 
and sharp distinction between religion and theology, and 
that it should correct the notion of authority it has inherited 
from past centuries, is right, is good, is salutary; but if it 
allows itself to be carried away by the flood of hypercriticism, 
it will be hurled into the sea of unbelief and thus be lost. 
Already too many Italian Modernists have made shipwreck 
of themselves in that way; but, if I am not mistaken, their 
example seems to me destined to become the salvation of the 
rest. In the Commento (October 1910), a Modernist review, 
Romolo Murri, who is the editor of it and a leader of the 
movement, thus answers Professor Salvatore Minocchi, who, 
a short time ago, was also a priest and editor of the now 
: suppressed Studi Religiosi: “No; I will not shut myself up 
in a sterile, unfruitful negation, as you have done. I believe 
in Christianity. . . . I find it necessary to have faith in what 
man has said and meant to say by formulas such as the follow- 
yo ing: Divine personality, individual immortality ; working of 
, God in history ; absolute worth of the spiritual realities which 
shine in the historical life of Christ. And I count to havea 
right to declare myself a Catholic; meaning by this very 
declaration to affirm that the Pontiff (as he is at the present 
day) and his men have forfeited the right to speak and act 
in the name and authority of the Church; and I claim for 
myself the right to handle freely, with subjection to nobody, 
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all matters pertaining to historical Christianity. I declare 
myself a Catholic, I say, because I think that, as there is a 
living doctrine, there is also a living tradition handed down to 
us by Western, Latin, Italian culture and life; and from that 
tradition I do not want to sever myself.” At the present 
hour this is the position of the large majority in the Modern- 
ist camp. 

2. Will Modernism be able to organise itself? 'The young 
modernist clergy is, with regard to the Vatican, in much the 
same position as that of our patriots during the wretched time 
of our political slavery. A year ago I wrote: “Sometimes 1 
dream of the members of this clergy as organising themselves 
into conventicles, and forming a great and powerful spiritual 
Carboneria ; dividing themselves, as the Giovane Italia did, 
into so many committees, depending from a central committee, 
from which would issue the secret journal that would feed the 
flame ; enclosing the whole peninsula within its net ; hastening 
with words and writings the hour of freedom.” And a few 
weeks ago, in one of the largest Italian papers, we read with 
warm interest the following words from a member of the 
Roman clergy, not in low position: “ The Vatican has in its 
possession hundreds of documents proving that in the Roman 
Catholic Church there exists at present a secret Modernist 
organisation, and that a sort of freemasonry has been formed 
in order to foster and spread Modernism. The Vatican has 
succeeded in finding out that a clandestine Modernist corre- 
spondence is kept up between some churches, and even 
between various seminaries. We know, for instance, that from 
some seminaries circulars and writings are periodically issued 
in favour of Modernism. Whoever thinks that Modernism is 
dead or about to die is grossly mistaken.” Would one not 
be inclined to think that my dream was on the point of 
becoming a reality ? 

3. Will Modernism succeed in rousing in the laity an interest 
for the movement? ‘There is little ground for hope in a 
renovation of the Church to be brought about only by the 
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clergy; a true and lasting renovation must be first of all 
longed for by the laity and then brought about by the clergy 
in co-operation with the laity. Up to the present, Modernism 
has been a concern of the clergy only; the laity, for several 
reasons, has not yet taken to heart the movement. As I 
already said at the beginning of my article, for a long time the 
laity has begun to lose all interest in the official Church, and to 
sever itself from her ; is it therefore to be wondered at if it is 
now reluctant to believe that an earnest movement of reform 
may be possible within the Church through the medium of the 
priesthood? Only those who know thoroughly the Italian 
mind and soul are in a position to rightly estimate the profound 
sense of distrust of the laity for the clergy ; and no little time 
will have to pass before the Italian laity feel ready to believe 
in, to sympathise with, and to give the right hand of fellowship 
to Modernism. And yet signs are not wanting which give 
evidence of the fact that the laity begins to take some interest 
in the great question. Our most important political dailies 
have special “ Vatican correspondents,” who keep the public 
at large well informed of all that is possible to be known of 
what happens in ecclesiastical circles ; the Modernist move- 
ment, which at the beginning was treated by the press with 
unmasked suspicion, begins now to be dealt with regularly and 
with open sympathy; Modernist publications are scattered 
about in all directions ; foreign works treating with competency 
and liberal spirit the great ecclesiastical questions are put in 
circulation in excellent translations by our best editorial firms ; 
and by all these means laical thought is interested in the 
subject, developed, matured, and slowly prepared to give the 
necessary support to the clergy in its arduous undertaking. 
There is, it is true, a large portion of the general public which, 
absorbed as it is by all its particular preoccupations, takes little 
notice of home and foreign Modernist literature; but this 
portion of the public remains in its turn most effectually struck 
by certain facts, which happen now and then, and produce a 
deeper impression than any writing could do. The following 
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is the latest of these facts I am alluding to:—On the 20th 
September, the historical date of the fall of Papal temporal 
power, the Mayor of Rome, surrounded by an immense crowd, 
laid, as usual, at Porta Pia, a wreath on the spot where the 
breach was opened by our soldiers in 1870. The Mayor, a 
noble-minded man and a great patriot, made a speech which 
was an eloquent eulogy of civil and religious liberty, and 
at the same time a bold denunciation of Papacy, depicted 
by him as a system of moral oppression and of spiritual 
tyranny. The Pope answered the speech of the Mayor 
with a protest which was considered by our press as 
a kind of “poor and dull lamentation”; and whilst from 
all parts of Italy letters and telegrams expressing sympathy 
and solidarity were coming either to the Capitol or to the 
Vatican, a written message was sent to the Mayor of Rome 
which was at once made public throughout Italy, and which 
everywhere roused approval, sympathy, enthusiasm. It was 
a message from a large group of priests, representing the 
Modernist movement. Here are some quotations from it :— 
“On the 20th September you knew how to find in the 
tradition of the Eternal City the human and universal words 
of liberty, dignity, right to live, which the Vatican no longer 
knows how to be the herald of, and you spoke to Italy and 
to the world ina Roman way. Whilst modern society treats 
with indifference not only a religion which every day loses more 
and more of its divine substance, but also the heroic attempts 
of self-denying men who do their best to save, for the benefit 
of humanity, the treasures of the sinking ship, you, Mayor of 
Rome, have not been indifferent to the agonising cry which the 
Italian clergy has raised around you. ... The Vatican has 
uplifted its voice in the name of the Church against your 
assertions; but the Vatican, inasmuch as it has always hindered 
the progress of Christianity, has no right to speak in the name 
of the Church. The best part of the Church, in Italy, does 
not want to be an accomplice of the Vatican in the fatal 
programme of open war against the unity of the country, 
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against evolution of thought and liberty of conscience. . . . 
Still, a great hope lives in our hearts: the hope that the 
Church, which finds herself in the dilemma by which humanity 
exacts from her either to be a means of life or to die, may yet 
find again new ways to become, as the Gospel says, ‘light of 
the world’ and ‘salt of the earth.’ In the name of all those 
who are longing for freedom and truth, of all those who are 
seeking in Christianity not an archaic form of intellectualism 
and a new kind of slavery, but a source of true life, we rejoice 
in the opportunity we have to-day of expressing to you our 
gratitude and sympathy.” 

A few more events such as this one will suffice to rouse the 
interest of the laity in Modernism ; then, Modernism, inspired 
by Christ’s Christianity, strongly organised and supported by 
the laity, will only need a leader; and the providential Moses 
will certainly not fail to appear to summon all to arms, to give 
to the slaves the signal of revolt, to lead the Church out of the 
land of the Pharaohs to the Canaan of freedom and life. 


GIOVANNI LUZZI. 


FLORENCE, 





























CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND ECONOMIC 
COMPETITION. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. 


THERE seem to be three sorts of moral grounds upon which the 
prevailing mode of distribution of wealth conceivably may be, 
and actually has been, criticised. That distribution has been 
condemned on the ground that it fails to realise the greatest 
possible well-being of the greatest possible number ; or again, 


on the ground that it is confiscatory, taking from some men 
that which is theirs of right to give to others that which 
they have never morally made their own; or again, on the 
ground that it is competitive. Each of these criticisms springs 
from a distinctive way of thinking about the moral aspect of 
social institutions: the first, from the ethics of benevolent 
eudemonism; the second, from some form of the ethics of 
natural rights; the third, from what is most characteristic in 
the ethics of Christianity. To each of the three corresponds 
a certain mode of argument for Socialism. When those who 
are content to judge of social institutions by their total con- 
crete results in terms of human welfare become Socialists, 
they do so because Socialism appears to them to promise a 
higher level and a wider diffusion of welfare than is possible 
under existing institutions. This seems to be, in the main, 
the line of approach to Socialism characteristic of the English 
Fabians; vaguely understood, it is also the source of much 


current socialism of the “unscientific” sort, the yearning for 
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a time when, through State action, slums shall be abolished, 
when all men shall be well fed, well housed, well educated, and 
all shall have a margin of leisure for the enjoyment of whole- 
some pleasures and the cultivation of their higher faculties 
and finer susceptibilities. The militant socialist of the Marxian 
tradition, however, in so far as he condescends to recognise 
that ethics has any relevancy to the matter at all, rests his 
case chiefly, not upon the mere intrinsic desirability of the 
proposed regime of collectivism, but upon the violation of 
distributive justice which he finds characteristic of the present 
order. Capitalistic production, he contends, is an arrange- 
ment by which wealth is taken from those who produce it 
and given to those who contribute, of themselves, nothing to 
the producing of it; our present system is, in the literal sense, 
he holds, a scheme of expropriation. 

The argument especially destructive of the Christian 
Socialist is different from either of these. He may, indeed, 
make use of both the other arguments; but he adds a further 
consideration which seems to him decisive, in itself, for all who 
accept the ethical teachings of Christianity. The competitive 
industrial system, even though its outward results were not so 
bad as they are, and even though the question of intrinsic 
justice be shelved, would still be open to condemnation simply 
because it is competitive. For economic competition, it is 
maintained, is a sort of war—a fight, not indeed for life (except 
in a relatively small number of extreme cases), but certainly 
for the means of maintaining and enjoying life. And as 
such it is incompatible with the Christian law of love. As 
Mr Rauschenbusch’ is fond of saying, the moral ideal of 
Christianity is a completely fraternal social life; and the 
present economic system makes such life literally impossible 
for most men, except at the cost of economic suicide. It does 
not simply tempt men into attitudes and modes of conduct 
towards their fellows which, from a Christian point of view, 
must be regarded as immoral; it makes such immorality 

1 Christianity and the Social Crisis. 
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virtually compulsory. It says to men, You must fight your 
brethren, if you would live outside of the almshouse; and if 
you would live largely and give the good things of life to your 
children, you must fight hard and persistently. You may, it 
is true, be generous to the vanquished; you are permitted 
moments of truce when you may apply salves to the wounds 
you have yourselves dealt ; but even to be generous you must 
first fight for the means of generosity—and for the production 
of a class of vanquished who may afford objects for that 
generosity. A system, then, the Christian Socialist commonly 
urges, which puts men into such a situation is one which must 
be condemned by Christianity, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that it makes the practice of Christianity impossible. 
“Tf,” in the words of a clergyman of the Church of England,’ 
“the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man is to be worked out 
in the economic sphere, we must substitute a co-operative 
basis for the existing basis of society. There is no middle 
path between the acceptance of Socialism and a declaration 
that Christianity cannot be applied to economics.” Even 
religious writers not favourable to Socialism have gone so far as 
to say that (the words are those of Professor Shailer Mathews) 
“in a competitive system a business man is, by the very force of 
circumstances, a warrior; and war, in the very nature of the 
case, is an enemy of love and a thoroughly Christian society.” 
The issues, both philosophical and economic, raised by 
the Christian Socialist’s short and easy method with the 
present social order, are both more various and more com- 
plicated than many contributors to the controversy seem to 
have realised. It is only with a single topic in so large and 
involved an argument that I wish in this paper to deal. I 
desire to inquire, namely, in what respects, in what sense, 
and in what degree our present mode of distribution és 
competitive. ‘The question will probably appear to some too 
simple to be worth asking. Yet, as a matter of fact, most 
of the serious replies to the ethical contentions of Christian 
1 The Rev. W. Temple in The Economic Review, 1908, p. 198. 
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Socialism have attempted, upon one ground or another, to 
show that what economists call competition is not by any 
means identical with an immoral conflict of wills and anta- 
gonism of interests; that in reality it proves, when analysed, 
not to be competition at all, in any ethically pertinent sense. 
Competition in business and industry, it has been argued, 
may be unaccompanied by hostility of feeling; and it tends 
indirectly and in the long run to the greater fulfilment of 
the desires of each competitor. Some apologists for the 
prevailing machinery of distribution have even professed to 
show that competition is simply a sort of measuring rod for 
meting out to each all the goods that he ought to desire to 
possess, since the amount so determined is precisely what in 
justice belongs to him. I shall therefore deal with the 
question proposed, by examining several of the arguments 
advanced in favour of the view that economic competition is 
morally unexceptionable because in the last analysis it is, so 
to say, not really competitive. 

Before proceeding to this examination, one or two defini- 
tions are needful. By “competition” in the most general 
sense, I shall hereafter mean any endeavour on the part of one 
person or group to secure any (real or supposed) good which 
can be possessed, or which, when possessed, will be valued, 
only upon the condition that some or all other persons are 
ipso facto deprived of that good, or of some more than 
equivalent other good. Competition, in short, is the attempt 
to get or keep any valuable thing either to the exclusion of 
others or in greater measure than others. By “economic 
competition” I mean this endeavour when directed towards 
the attainment either of tangible goods having a market value, 
or of desirable positions or modes of employment. This 
definition of the term departs in a significant respect from the 
usual, though not invariable, usage of economists. For the 
most part, economic writers have meant by competition the 
rivalry between persons discharging the same types of function 
or standing on the same side of the market, the rivalry 
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between seller and seller, or buyer and buyer — and, in 
particular, that between sellers of more or less similar things, 
the struggle of manufacturer with manufacturer, of labourer 
with labourer, of shopkeeper with shopkeeper. It has not 
been customary with economists to denote by the word 
“competition” the process of direct or indirect bargaining— 
the struggle between the buyer and the seller of goods or 
labour, between the producer and consumer, in which each 
seeks to increase his own share in the total real wealth of the 
community at the expense of the other’s share. The reasons 
for this restricted use of the term lie deep in the history of 
economic theory: but they need not now detain us. The 
term ought not, at any rate, to be employed in this narrowed 
sense in the discussion of the ethical arguments of the 
Christian Socialists. The situation to which those arguments 
pertain consists in the apportionment of shares in the collective 
annual income by means of a general tug-of-war, not only 
within economic classes, but also between economic classes. 
The morally significant struggle is, indeed, far less that which 
goes on among the representatives of the same economic 
function, than that which arises between the representatives 
of distinct economic functions; and it appears in its most 
serious form in the opposition between the buyer and the 
seller of labour. As will appear more fully in the sequel, the 
controversy concerning the “morality of competition” has 
hitherto largely been a debate in which the two parties have 
been talking about essentially different issues. The defenders 
of the “ competitive system ” have ordinarily used the word in 
the economists’ sense, and have failed to observe that they 
were justifying something by no means identical with that 
feature of our existing economic order to which the criticisms 
of the Christian Socialists are chiefly pertinent. Much, we 
shall presently see, may be said in moral justification of the 
endeavour of men engaged in analogous tasks to surpass one 
another in the effective performance of those tasks—or even 
to gain superior prizes thereby—which cannot at all plausibly 
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be said of the endeavour of men on opposite sides of a market 
transaction to give as little to one another as possible and to 
get as much as possible. 


) 3 


It has sometimes been urged that commercial and industrial 
rivalry may exist without causing any inimical feelings on the 
part of the competitors. Men’s immediate aims may be 
opposed and yet their personal attitudes remain kindly. “So 
long,” observes Professor Cooley,’ “as 1 see in my opponent a 
man like myself, acting from motives which I recognise as 
worthy, I cannot feel anger towards him, no matter what 
he may do to me. The conditions of the open market do not, 
in fairly reasonable men, generate personal hostility.” It may 
even “be maintained that competition, when not unjust or 
destructive, promotes a broader social feeling. The free and 
open play of energy and purpose is calculated to arouse pre- 
cisely that knowledge of others and of the limitations which 
their life imposes upon ours, out of which a wholesome 
sympathy and sense of justice must spring.” This cheerful 
picture of a reign of competition wholly without ill-will, so 
far as it is faithful at all, manifestly represents only competition 
in the narrower of the two senses of the term. Such friendly, 
personal relations are, no doubt, possible enough between 
competitors engaged in the same economic activity—between 
lawyer and lawyer, labourer and labourer, even shopkeeper and 
shopkeeper,—so long at least as the struggle is not so ruthless 
as to be absolutely destructive of the losers. Certain rules of 
the game have in these activities been conventionally agreed 
upon; and all who conform to them may have friendly and 
even affectionate sentiments towards one another, while the 
competition is at its briskest. But Professor Cooley’s picture 
does not correspond to the attitudes now commonly character- 
istic of persons representing different economic factors—the 
attitude of labourer to capitalist, of tenant to landowner, of 


1 Personal Competition, 1899, pp. 148-9. 
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middleman to producer, of consumer to both middleman and 
producer. These persons are not only conscious of the fact 
that they are in competition, but also now exhibit highly 
suspicious and exasperated states of feeling towards one 
another. Strikes, lock-outs, boycotts, projects of legislation 
having the avowed purpose of taking from the rich to give 
to the poor, cries of “confiscation” from the rich when such 
projects are broached: these things can hardly be considered 
the outward and visible signs of a “ wholesome sympathy ” 
between social classes. And the reason why, in the case of 
these economic relations, competition does engender inner 
hostility and constant outbreaks of overt economic warfare, 
is obvious enough. There are, in this competition between 
the representatives of distinct economic functions or classes, 
no “rules of the game” that are as yet generally agreed upon ; 
there is not even agreement that we should go on playing just 
this sort of game. And there cannot be expected to be, unless 
reasons sufficient to satisfy all fair-minded men can be pre- 
sented for regarding the results of distribution by competition 
(of the prevailing sort) as just and beneficent. For the degree 
of antagonism which men feel in competing must vary with 
the degree of their moral approval of the distribution resulting 
from the competition. 


a. 


It may, however, plausibly be suggested that the present 
hostility between social classes may be due, not to economic 
competition as such, not even to the competition between 
“labour and capital” for the greater share of the proceeds of 
their joint productivity, but merely to some unfairness in the 
rules or conditions of the contest, to the existence of a sus- 
picion on the part of the majority of the players that the game 
had been so arranged as to assure to a minority the possession 
of loaded dice. If this unfairness were corrected, we might 
conceivably—it may be argued—without abolishing competi- 
tion, have between employer and employed, between buyer 
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and seller, a rivalry as friendly as that now often found 
between two lawyers practising in the same courts, or two 
prosperous manufacturers of the same kind of goods. By 
some more or less “socialistic” legislation that should still 
come short of thorough-going collectivism, the conditions of 
economic competition might be so modified that all the 
contestants would become convinced that they had a fair 
chance, and that the game itself, just as a wholesome com- 
petition, was interesting enough to be worth playing. 

Those who reflect duly upon the distinction between 
competition within an economic class and competition 
between economic classes, will say that, at best, this trans- 


formation of the spirit of competition could hardly be, 


realised without decidedly radical social changes. So long as 
anything approaching the present difference of strategic position 
in bargaining prevails between the capitalist and the labourer, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the temper of the 
competition between these two should be like that which 
commonly characterises the rivalry of men engaged in parallel 
activities.For the situation in the one type of competition 
bears no true analogy to that in the other. The two lawyers or 
the two manufacturers are competing to determine which of the 
two can perform, with the greater skill or the greater energy, 
the same set of skilful acts under the accepted rules; they 
are racing side by side upon a common path towards an 
identical goal. In such contests it is quite true that the 
more successful, through their experience of the difficulties 
of the process, may acquire a genuine fellow-feeling for the 
less successful whom those difficulties have overcome; while 
the losers will often feel constrained to a sympathetic ad- 
miration for the winners, in whom they see realised the 
powers and excellences after which they have aspired for 
themselves. But the competition between buyer and seller, 
and especially between the buyer and the seller of labour, is 
far more remotely comparable to the friendly competitions of 
sport. The capitalist and the labourer are not, in any practi- 
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cally significant sense, simply striving to see which of the 
two can perform the same process the more skilfully or 
effectively. The labourer who receives from a man living in 
luxury wages which compel him and his family to live 
miserably or shabbily, is extremely unlikely to feel for his 
employer merely a generous admiration, as for one who has 
shown the better performance in a fair race, in which both 
had an even start and were confronted by similar obstacles. 
Yet there is a way in which, even without abolishing this 
relation of capitalist and employee, the competition of the 
two might be made to assume the form of a friendly and 
generous rivalry. If, namely, all capital were plainly and 
unmistakably the product of exceptional skill or energy in 
labour or of exceptional self-denial in saving, on the part of 
the individual possessors of it, the distinction between the 
two sorts of economic competition would partly disappear. 
All men would then start upon the commercial or industrial 
race from the same point, with equal opportunities and similar 
obstacles before them, and the man who at any time had 
surplus capital wherewith to employ the labour of others, would 
be a man who had once been in a position similar to theirs, 
but had emerged from it by applying superior abilities to 
socially useful work and under conditions generally agreed 
upon as fair. ‘This, while conserving in some degree even the 
competition between buyers and sellers of labour, would 
reduce all competition to a form in which it has been found 
to be stimulating to men’s energies and not incompatible 
with paternal social relations. But it must be added that 
the legislative reforms requisite in order to bring about such 
a genuine and generally acknowledged equalisation of oppor- 
tunities, though they would fall short, could hardly fall very 
far short, of a thorough-going scheme of nationalised industry. 
For they would involve, among other things, an extremely 
drastic system of death duties; and the immense volume 
of capital thus falling into the hands of the State would 
necessarily be employed largely in State industrial enterprises. 
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Would a competition thus rendered amicable and agree- 
able by being equalised, satisfy all those who base their views 
of social reform primarily upon the ethics of Christianity—and 
who therefore regard opposition of wills and antagonism of 
interests as evils in themselves? There may be some who, 
adopting an extreme interpretation of the Christian principle 
of non-opposition, hold that all conscious competition, even 
though unaccompanied by hostile feeling, is immoral. Those 
who take this view would necessarily condemn also the play- 
ing of competitive games; indeed, as I have suggested, 
economic competition itself, when fairly carried on under 
rules which all the competitors have freely enacted, might 
be regarded as a gigantic manifestation of those impulses in 
human nature which lead men into the friendly rivalries of 
sport. But our more extreme sort of Christian moralist 
would look upon these very impulses as sinful. True, the 
games give to all concerned pleasure which they would other- 
wise lack, and even promote social sympathy and good under- 
standing ; but they, after all, put one will into the posture of 
negation toward another, compel A to desire that which he 
knows he can get only upon condition of B’s losing it; and 
therefore the intransigeant sort of Christian Socialist would 
exclude them from his ideal order of things. ‘To many men, 
however, and I daresay to most who avow themselves Chris- 
tian Socialists, this view will seem, as it seems to me, a 
strained and sickly use of casuistry. And it may therefore 
appear that, in the eyes of these more moderate interpreters 
of the moral temper of Christianity, the evil of our “com- 
petitive” economic system could be cured, not by the 
abolition of competition, but merely by the restriction of its 
intensity and the equalisation of its conditions. 

Yet even such a scheme must, I think, appear unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of the Christian ethics, so long 
as there continues not only competition among the representa- 
tives of similar economic functions, but also our second sort of 
competition between the representatives of different economic 
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functions : so long, in other words, as the rewards of the contest 
are in any degree determined by the process of trading or 
bargaining between buyers and sellers. It may not be—it 
assuredly is not—inadmissible that men should strive to outdo 
one another in useful service; it may not be inadmissible, at 
least as a concession to the present imperfection of human 
nature, that men should agree with one another that certain 
special outward advantages should accrue to those who best 
perform such services. But it can hardly be regarded as con- 
sistent with any version of the moral teaching of Christianity 
that a competition in sheer disservice should go on. And in 
the relation of buyer and seller, as distinguished from that 
between fellow-producers, we have a rivalry of this sort. It is 
not a mere rivalry in achievement, or for prizes which society 
has voluntarily determined to attach to superior achievement ; 
it is really a competition in cupidity as such. ‘The man who, 
in this special form of economic competition, gets the best 
price for any goods, any part of the market for which he 
exclusively commands, is the man mean enough to hold his 
fellows off from the enjoyment of the surplus which he has 
produced, until he has extracted from them the last penny 
with which they can be made to part in exchange. The 
labourer, whether with mind or body, who secures the highest 
payment for his services, is he who is not too ready to render 
those services. The moral nature of the bargaining process is 
admirably illustrated by the methods used—and, under exist- 
ing conditions, necessarily used—by trade unions in securing 
higher wages. Protected against the competition of one 
another as sellers by the system of collective bargaining, they 
face the purchasers of labour-power as a unit; and their sole 
ultimate device for securing an advantageous bargain is the 
strike, or the continual vague menace of a strike. In other 
words, success in bargaining for the sale of labour is absolutely 
conditioned upon the presence of a disposition and an ability 
on the part of labourers, as an organised group, to refuse to 
labour. And this is no special peculiarity of the labour-bargain 
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to hold back, to be not too eager, to be grudging in giving to 
the buyer what he needs or desires—these, more or less dis- 
guised, are the first principles of success in that “higgling of 
the market-place,” by which prices are fixed, and by which, 
therefore, the distribution of wealth is largely determined. 
Those occupations in which men work for the joy of the work- 
ing, and bestow for the pleasure of sharing, are, as a rule, 
occupations not highly rewarded in other ways. Yet it would 
seem to be to such workers that society should give its material 
prizes ; these are they who seek first the great ends of human 
living and social fellowship, and all other things should be 
added unto them. 

Thus distribution by bargaining places a premium upon 
an anti-social attitude. The rivalry between exercisers of 
the same economic function is, on the whole, a competition 
in serviceableness; he succeeds who produces most with 
the greatest economy of means, who does best some task 
which some third party desires to have done. But the 
competition between the two parties to a bargain is a com- 
petition in unserviceableness. For any person or group of 
persons having anything to sell, the way to success now lies 
through the establishment of some approach to monopoly 
conditions—in a small market or a large—and then the creation 
of a judicious degree of scarcity in the supply of the commodity 
sold. The material interest of all classes collectively demands 
an increase of production and an intensification of productive 
activity ; but in our system of distribution—and this is the 
very essence of any system based upon rivalry between the 
several factors in production—the separate interest of each 
factor demands a large measure of abstention from productive 
activity—or, at the least, the constant reiteration of a more or 
less insincere intention to abstain. To a limited, yet often to 
a very great degree, one man grows rich by adopting an 
attitude which tends to make society poorer; and, by the 
ethics of our current economic philosophy, every man is 
bidden to adopt this attitude to the utmost of his power, 
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functions : so long, in other words, as the rewards of the contest 
are in any degree determined by the process of trading or 
bargaining between buyers and sellers. It may not be—it 
assuredly is not—inadmissible that men should strive to outdo 
one another in useful service; it may not be inadmissible, at 
least as a concession to the present imperfection of human 
nature, that men should agree with one another that certain 
special outward advantages should accrue to those who best 
perform such services. But it can hardly be regarded as con- 
sistent with any version of the moral teaching of Christianity 
that a competition in sheer disservice should go on. And in 
the relation of buyer and seller, as distinguished from that 
between fellow-producers, we have a rivalry of this sort. It is 
not a mere rivalry in achievement, or for prizes which society 
has voluntarily determined to attach to superior achievement ; 
it is really a competition in cupidity as such. The man who, 
in this special form of economic competition, gets the best 
price for any goods, any part of the market for which he 
exclusively commands, is the man mean enough to hold his 
fellows off from the enjoyment of the surplus which he has 
produced, untii he has extracted from them the last penny 
with which they can be made to part in exchange. The 
labourer, whether with mind or body, who secures the highest 
payment for his services, is he who is not too ready to render 
those services. The moral nature of the bargaining process is 
admirably illustrated by the methods used—and, under exist- 
ing conditions, necessarily used—by trade unions in securing 
higher wages. Protected against the competition of one 
another as sellers by the system of collective bargaining, they 
face the purchasers of labour-power as a unit; and their sole 
ultimate device for securing an advantageous bargain is the 
strike, or the continual vague menace of a strike. In other 
words, success in bargaining for the sale of labour is absolutely 
conditioned upon the presence of a disposition and an ability 
on the part of labourers, as an organised group, to refuse to 
labour. And this is no special peculiarity of the labour-bargain 
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to hold back, to be not too eager, to be grudging in giving to 
the buyer what he needs or desires—these, more or less dis- 
guised, are the first principles of success in that “higgling of 
the market-place,” by which prices are fixed, and by which, 
therefore, the distribution of wealth is largely determined. 
Those occupations in which men work for the joy of the work- 
ing, and bestow for the pleasure of sharing, are, as a rule, 
occupations not highly rewarded in other ways. Yet it would 
seem to be to such workers that society should give its material 
prizes ; these are they who seek first the great ends of human 
living and social fellowship, and all other things should be 
added unto them. 

Thus distribution by bargaining places a premium upon 
an anti-social attitude. The rivalry between exercisers of 
the same economic function is, on the whole, a competition 
in serviceableness; he succeeds who produces most with 
the greatest economy of means, who does best some task 
which some third party desires to have done. But the 
competition between the two parties to a bargain is a com- 
petition in unserviceableness. For any person or group of 
persons having anything to sell, the way to success now lies 
through the establishment of some approach to monopoly 
conditions—in a small market or a large—and then the creation 
of a judicious degree of scarcity in the supply of the commodity 
sold. The material interest of all classes collectively demands 
an increase of production and an intensification of productive 
activity ; but in our system of distribution—and this is the 
very essence of any system based upon rivalry between the 
several factors in production—the separate interest of each 
factor demands a large measure of abstention from productive 
activity—or, at the least, the constant reiteration of a more or 
less insincere intention to abstain. To a limited, yet often to 
a very great degree, one man grows rich by adopting an 
attitude which tends to make society poorer; and, by the 
ethics of our current economic philosophy, every man is 
bidden to adopt this attitude to the utmost of his power, 
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though he is at the same time warned that forces are at work 
(namely, the competition of his rivals in the same activity) 
which will prevent the average man from succeeding either in 
greatly enriching himself or in impoverishing society. 

It cannot, I think, be denied that in this feature of the 
present mode of distribution lies the real gravamen of the 
Christian Socialist’s indictment of the existing order. The 
competition which now goes on within and between the several 
groups in the economic system is, in fact, a competition for 
social usefulness paradoxically combined with a competition 
for social uselessness. And it has the latter character by 
virtue of the fact that goods or services are exchanged at 
ratios called market-prices ; that market-prices are in the last 
analysis determined by the process of direct or indirect bar- 
gaining; and that the first principle of bargaining is with- 
holding. It is to this “ antagonism of utility and distribution ” 
that the Christian Socialist may effectively point as a morally 
pernicious instance of an opposition of interests and of wills 
which is not to be eliminated save by the elimination of the 
bargaining-process from its present place in the machinery of 
distribution. 


III. 


The issue thus resolves itself into the question of the moral 
defensibility of those interpersonal attitudes that necessarily 
accompany the higgling by which, in overt or concealed ways, 
market prices are now determined. The classical economics 
has, of course, its own familiar arguments for proving the 
beneficence of this process in its complex total results, and 
therefore its ethical propriety. Before passing to the con- 
sideration of these, it is necessary to note one other argument 
on behalf of competition which, though frequently put forward, 
is essentially irrelevant to the issue as now defined. The 
term “competition” has sometimes been used to signify 
merely the process of industrial selection, whereby in modern 
societies the incompetent are in the long run eliminated, and 
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the man best fitted for each function in our complicated social 
life is (at least sometimes) discovered and given that function 
to discharge. The antithesis to competition, in this sense, is 
the assignment of functions by status, without comparison and 
selection. Now, this shuffling of men about until the right 
man is found in the right place, is unquestionably advantageous 
in the highest degree to society at large. And the inference 
seems to have been drawn or implied by some critics of 
Socialism that all economic competition is therefore, in its 
final consequences, advantageous. Sir Leslie Stephen seems 
to have attached great importance to this line of argument: 
“Tf,” he wrote, 


every profession shall be open to every man; success in it shall depend upon 
his abilities and his merits; and, further, every child in the country shall have 
the opportunity of acquiring the necessary qualifications ; what is that but to 
accept and to stimulate the spirit of competition? What is the alternative ? 
Should people be appointed by interest? Or is nobody to be anxious for 
professional or literary or commercial success, but only to develop his powers 
from a sense of duty, and wait till some infallible observer comes round and 
says, “Friend, take this position, which you deserve”? Somehow I do not 
think that last scheme practicable at present. But even in that case, I do 
not see how the merits of any man are to be tested without enabling him to 
prove by experiment that he is the most meritorious person; and if that be 
admitted, is not every step in promoting education, in equalising, therefore, 
the position from which men start for the race, a direct encouragement to 
competition ?! 


Professor Cooley devotes his little treatise chiefly to the 
elaboration of the same view. The function of competition, 
he writes, 
is to assign each individual his place in the social system. It is eligibility to 
perform some social function that makes a man a competitor.” 

These observations, which are entirely just, would be 
pertinent as a reply to those Christian Socialists (if there be 
such) who aspire to abolish competition altogether, in all its 

1 “The Morality of Competition,’ in Social Rights and Duties, 1896, ii 
pp. 140-141. 

2 Personal Competition, pp. 79-80. It is not clear how far Professor 


Cooley intends this as an argument against Socialism. Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
essay makes the application explicitly. 
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senses and in all its forms. But the Christian Socialist of the 
more critical sort, as we have seen, may be supposed to confine 
his disapproval to one particular aspect of economic competition 
—which is not at all the aspect that Stephen and Cooley have 
extolled. There is a form of competition which he may reason- 
ably wish to perpetuate. But the considerations by which this 
type of competition may be justified are clearly not applicable 
to the justification of that very different sort of competition 
which goes on between the representatives of different factors 
in the economic process, and least of all to the justification of 
the fixing of exchange-values by bargaining. The competition 
between the labourer and the owner of capital, between the 
producer and the consumer, between the tenant and the land- 
lord, cannot be said to be nicely calculated to bring about the 
selection of superior aptitudes. When six labourers compete 
for employment at the hands of a farmer who needs only three, 
the best three will probably be chosen. But there is nothing 
in the process which shows that, as between the farmer and all 
six of the labourers, it is the farmer who has the best natural 
endowments for the efficient management of land, or for the 
productive use of the profits of that activity. It is true, as 
has already been pointed out, that much might be done to 
equalise opportunities, and thus, by reducing all the modes of 
competition approximately to a single, free-for-all race, to 
render the process throughout more truly selective. The 
necessity for some such equalisation of initial positions, before 
his argument could have much relevancy to the real social 
situation, seems to have been recognised by Stephen. But, 
as we have seen, the measures indispensable before any adequate 
equalisation of opportunities could be brought about, would of 
themselves take us a long way towards Socialism. And mean- 
while there would still require to be resolved the final scruples 
of the Christian Socialist about the moral attitudes incident to 
the process of distribution through bargaining. 
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Ev. 


We come at last to the familiar piece of reasoning by 
which economic theory has long sought to demonstrate the 
ultimately beneficent, the really non-competitive, character of 
economic competition. All but one of the arguments thus 
far considered have been concerned with competition in the 
narrower sense—competition within an economic class, rivalry 
between sellers or between buyers. The present argument 
takes some account of the existence of the other sort of 
competition, that between buyer and seller, consumer and 
producer, capitalist and labourer. It is to the effect that 
the competition between these classes (or between individuals 
belonging to them) becomes transfigured into a veritable 
harmony of interests, so soon as we duly consider the fact 
that there is at the same time taking place a compensatory 
competition within each class. If the individual labourer had 
to struggle merely with the individual owner of capital, there 
would, indeed, be a real and unrelieved conflict. But the 
capitalist is not only competing with the labourer for a 
share of the profits, he is also competing with other capitalists 
for the labourer’s services. The latter competition tends to 
bring wages up—and thus to serve the labourer’s interest— 
as much as the former tends to bring them down; while the 
constant rivalry of capital with capital for profitable invest- 
ment tends steadily both to increase of production and to 
lowering of prices, and thus in the long run advances the 
interests of all. The bearing of this familiar economic principle 
upon the ethical question at issue has never, perhaps, been 
more lucidly expressed than by an American economist in 
a recent text-book : 


It is not true that the rivalries of competition are necessarily or commonly 
hostile conflicts of interest, in which the well-being of one is set over against 
the success and prosperity of his neighbours. True, each is trying to undersell 
the others—to get the trade, to gain the market and to control it—at the 
expense or even to the ruin of his rivals. This, however, proves, not that 
competition is a rivalry between each member of society and society as a whole, 
but only that it is a rivalry between competing producers. It is a co-operation 
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between each competitor and society. When one producer or seller prospers 
as against another, it is by offering society the better product or the lower 
price. Viewed, therefore, from the point of view of society, competition is a 
rivalry in offering most for least—a contest in the rendering of largest service, 
a war in well-doing—where success is declared to the largest benefactor,! 


It would be an austere Christian Socialist indeed who 
should find more than a venial sin in a war in well-doing. 
But there seem to be three serious reasons for doubting 
whether such a description can be applied without great 
qualification to economic competition in all its forms. In 
the first place, there is nothing whatever to show that the 
distribution actually resulting, now or at any given time, 
from such a system of universal but counterbalancing com- 
petitions will be a good distribution, or one accompanied by 
social harmony and a general reign of brotherhood. For the 
outcome of the competition will in practice depend upon 
changing conditions of population, of supply and demand, 
of the comparative strategic advantages of the positions 
occupied by the several competitors in their dealings with one 
another. For example, it is no doubt true that the labourer, 
in his capacity as consumer, gets the chief benefit of that 
continuous beating down of prices which competition causes ; 
but it is also true that, where neither laws nor trade-unions 
interfere with the free play of competition, money-wages are 
beaten down by the same process, and it depends upon the 
varying states of each local market whether the gain offsets 
the loss. Meanwhile, it is apparent as a fact of history that 
—even with the maximum demand for labour and _ the 
maximum lowering of prices—the real wages of labour 
have never long remained so high as to produce any close 
approach to equality in the lot of the average labourer’s 
family and that of the average capitalist’s or merchant’s or 
landlord’s. 

In the second place, the economist’s traditional apologia 
for competition seems curiously mal a propos at a time when 
precisely that competition within each economic class—which, 

1 Davenport, Outlines of Elementary Economics, 1908; pp. 186-7, 
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when generalised, has been supposed to be the saving feature 
of the situation—is conspicuously tending to disappear, and is 
doing so with, perhaps, results on the whole advantageous. 
In many trades, labourer no longer freely competes with 
labourer for employment ; and in the most advanced branches 
of modern business, producer no longer competes with pro- 
ducer for the larger sales to the consumer. Organisation and 
consolidation of interests in each class tend to be the rule; so 
that the competition which remains stands out all the more 
nakedly as a competition between economic classes as units. 
And, finally, to this latter sort of competition the usual 
argument of the economists is not in the least applicable. 
That argument never really faced the issue respecting inter- 
class competition as such; it merely pointed out that rivalry 
within a class was to the interest of those outside this class, 
and that each class, therefore, in so far as it was engaged 
merely in this internal competition, was benefiting all others. 
But no class ever was engaged merely in that competition ; it 
always has at the same time been endeavouring to increase _ 
the share in the national dividend apportioned as the reward 
of the function which it performs, and to decrease corre- 
spondingly the share going to the representatives of other 
functions. And it has always done this by maintaining the 
posture of the bargainer—by endeavouring to sell in the dearest 
and buy in the cheapest market; in other words, by getting 
from others the most possible, and by giving them in return 
the least possible. This attitude has never been very accur- 
ately describable as “a contest in the rendering of largest 
service.” Indeed, most men, not habituated to commercial 
life, when compelled to engage in direct higgling over prices 
with other persons—and especially with persons more needy 
than themselves—are likely at times to feel that there is in 
the part which they are thus compelled to play at least some- 
thing vulgar and unseemly. It is to the relation of buyer and 
seller, of consumer and producer, that the caustic saying of 
Mr Howells’ “ Traveller from Altruria” is most evidently ap- 
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plicable: “ As we look back at the old competitive conditions 
we do not see how any man could be a gentleman in them, since 
a gentleman must think first of others, and these conditions 
compelled a man to think first of himself.” 


After this review of the principal arguments in the case, 
it seems legitimate to attempt a judicial summing-up of the 
question under controversy between the Christian Socialist 
and the apologist of economic competition. The verdict can- 
not be unqualifiedly for either side. Socialist writers, on the 
one hand, have condemned competition in an unduly pro- 
miscuous and uncritical way. For, as we have seen, competi- 
tion and hostility are not necessarily synonymous ; there are 
kinds of competition which could hardly be abolished, even 
under collectivism, without thereby leaving all human life 
the poorer; and obviously any Socialist who proposes that, 
in a reorganised society, men shall be given differential 
rewards for unequal services, zpso facto commits himself to 
the perpetuation even of purely economic competition. But, 
on the other hand, there is one aspect of our present “com- 
petitive system” which Christian ethics may, and must in 
consistency, condemn. It is a kind of competition to which 
economists have not ordinarily applied the name; but it is, as 
we have seen, in reality the extreme example of competition 
for economic goods, an absolute and unrelieved antagonism, 
a brute pitting of will against will, and of the interest of one 
against the interest of all. It consists in the fixing of prices, 
and thereby indirectly of incomes, by the process of overt or 
concealed bargaining. This process is of the essence of the 
present method of distribution ; it would be eliminated (in its 
present form) by collectivism; and it can apparently be 
eliminated only by collectivism. For if virtually the entire 
machinery of production and distribution were in the hands of 
the State, the relation of buyer and seller would be reduced 
to a negligible minimum ; practically all incomes would have 
the form of salaries for services rendered the community by 
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the individual; and the differing amounts of those salaries 
would be determined by the collective judgment of the 
community, expressing itself through its organs of legislation 
and administration. Those who then had the egoistic desire 
for greater salaries could realise it only by increasing the 
measure of their service—not, as now, by threatening to 
withhold service. In view of these considerations, there un- 
deniably appears to be, even when all necessary concessions 
and qualifications have been made, a profound inner incon- 
gruity between at least one phase of economic competition 
and the spirit of the Christian ethics—and a natural affinity 
between that spirit and the ideals of socialism. 

Yet, alas! one great difficulty remains. If any inequality 
of rewards is to be retained, by means of what formula is 
society to apportion those rewards? By what criterion will 
the Socialist State determine the relative value of different 
social functions—since all will be equally necessary? Clearly 
the matter will require to be settled in some way; and as 
clearly—unless in the meantime some philosopher is able to 
reduce the principles of rightful distribution to something 
like an exact science—there will be no established standard 
by which to settle it. Differences of opinion—to say nothing 
of conflicts of interest—will then inevitably arise. There will 
perhaps be those who hold that practitioners of the uninterest- 
ing, if also unintellectual, art of bricklaying deserve better of 
the Republic than those assigned to the duties of university 
professors; the latter, it may be suspected, will regard this 
view with scepticism. And the partisans of differing opinions 
of this sort will, if sincere, begin political agitation for reforms 
in the laws of distribution. Thus competition between the 
representatives of different economic activities, having been 
expelled by the door, will come in again by the window. 
I do not think one can fairly predict that it will be a case 
of the return of seven other devils worse than the first. For, 
in the first place, under no conceivable scheme of distribution 
by legislative enactment in a democracy could the inequalities 
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of material condition be so monstrous as they.are now. More- 
over, the struggle, being transferred to the domain of politics, 
would not involve a direct opposition between utility and dis- 
tribution within the process of industrial activity itself. And 
finally, such inequalities as existed would, after all, express the 
judgment of the majority, formed after deliberation and dis- 
cussion. Yet it remains true that that judgment would, in 
these matters, have only rough empiric impressions to guide 
it. The general formula, no doubt, might readily be arrived 
at: a “distribution according to needs,” meaning thereby, in 
Mr Hobson’s phrase, “those needs which society, taking an 
enlightened view of social interests, confirms and endorses.” 
Yet I hardly think that such a formula would be found in 
practice greatly to simplify the problem. Society, therefore, 
in dealing with the matter of distribution, could only slowly 
and with abundant friction arrive at the unanimity of opinion 
which would be the condition precedent to harmony of feeling 
and concord of wills. 

The truth is that Christianity’s yearning for such a harmony 
could find full realisation in a concrete economic order only 
through a scheme of complete equality in distribution. Those 
who regard such a scheme as impracticable or undesirable 
should recognise that they have thereby given up all simple, 
clear-cut, ready-made formulas for distribution. They can 
therefore look forward only to a gradual approximation to 
harmony, in proportion as men, through debate and experi- 
ment and the gradual increase of reciprocal understanding, 
work out a plan for allotting functions and privileges and 
possessions which seems to the general reason fairly satisfactory. 
Yet the Christian Socialist is assuredly right in deeming it, 
in itself, a morally desirable consummation that the issue 
should be appealed to the general reason, and not be left to 
the blind antagonisms of individual desire. 

A. O. LOVEJOY, 


Jouns Hopkins UNIversitTy, 
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WHITHERWARD ?—A QUESTION FOR 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE Rev. K. C. ANDERSON, D.D. 


Tue time has come when it seems necessary deliberately to 
raise the question whether the story which we have in the 
Four Gospels of the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of their central figure was designed by their authors to 
be taken as literal history. The Higher Criticism, indeed, 
is forcing this question to the front, and the time does not 
seem far distant when all sections of the Church will have 
to face it. The Higher Criticism may be described as a 
virtual, though not intentional, attack on the historicity of 
the Bible. It did not, indeed, begin in that way. That was 
not its avowed purpose; it called itself historical criticism, 
and aimed at judging the various parts of Scripture in the 
light of the actual circumstances in which they were pro- 
duced. But the result has been to show in almost, if not 
every, part of Scripture that what we have is not history 
proper—that the author’s purpose was not to write history, 
but to edify, to teach some religious truth which he regarded 
as all-important. There is all the difference in the world 
between the point of view of the modern historian and that 
of the Biblical writers: the aim of the former is to give the 
facts as far as he can discover what they were; that of the 
latter was to inculcate some doctrine of religion, to teach some 
religious truth to the world. ‘The former must keep to the 


facts; his whole work is done when he has faithfully set 
VoL. IX.—No. 2, 346 23 
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these down: the latter was not obliged to do this, for his 
object was beyond that; he would use the facts when they 
served his purpose, but he would have no hesitation in sub- 
ordinating the facts to his purpose. The Higher Criticism 
has made it abundantly clear that this is exactly what the 
Biblical writers did. The prophets of the ninth and eighth 
centuries B.c. tell the story of their nation’s history from 
their special point of view in the books of Samuel and Kings ; 
and the same story is told from the priestly standpoint in the 
books of Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Ezra; the dominating 
motive of both being not history, but edification—the in- 
culcation of what the writers regarded as important religious 
truth. It is not necessary to say that there is no history in 
what they relate: what is important is that what of history 
there is is used for an ulterior purpose. 

As a result of the work of the Higher Criticism the Four 
Gospels are a complete wreck as historical records. It is long 
since the Fourth Gospel was relegated to the realm of spiritual 
imagination ; it cannot be depended on in any one particular 
as authority for a historic Jesus. It is regarded, even among 
conservative theologians, as an ideal presentation of the life of 
the Master, the story of his life told in the light of the philo- 
sophy of Alexandria. It is claimed, indeed, that there is a 
nucleus of fact embedded in the structure of the Gospel, but 
what this is no one can tell: it is impossible to separate it 
from the philosophical speculations and spiritual teachings of 
the author. It is a pure assumption to suppose that there was 
any such nucleus of fact: a more reasonable assumption would 
be that the author deliberately adopted the biographical form 
to set forth his message, which he regarded as all-important. 
In either case, the author’s object is not history, but religion. 
It would be quite in harmony with his purpose to suppose 
that the historical incidents he records never took place in the 
sphere of outward fact, but are wholly inward and spiritual, all 
the more true because not historically true. It can never be 
proved that a historic person called Jesus uttered the great 
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teachings of this Gospel, or that the wonder stories with which 
it abounds were performed by him; but the author may never 
have imagined that such an idea would be entertained of his 
work ; it may have seemed to him that its spiritual character 
would be sufficiently manifest, and it may be that it is the 
hard, unspiritual, unimaginative, theologising spirit of the West 
that has turned this pure spiritual Gospel into history. It is 
only by some such supposition that it can be restored to the 
world, and it is only by treating it as a spiritual treatise dealing 
with great religious principles that even the most literal and 
orthodox can draw from it any nutriment for the soul. 

The same is substantially true of the Synoptics. As 
authorities for a life of Jesus they are hopelessly shattered by 
the assaults of the Higher Criticism. How little they tell us 
of an historic Jesus! And that little full of contradictions and 
discrepancies, of impossible incidents and errors. It would 
almost seem as if these were placed there on purpose, as a 
warning to people not to worship the letter but to seek the 
spirit of the teaching within the so-called historical forms. It 
does not require much skill to detect these discrepancies and 
contradictions. They are upon the surface. It would explain 
much in these Gospels if we granted that the writers were not 
anxious to be historically accurate, that they cared nothing 
about history as such, that they were writing spiritual drama, 
and that it mattered little if they outwardly contradicted each 
other or crowded their pages with seeming miracles. So-called 
facts of history are, after all, very trivial matters. What can 
it interest the people of to-day to know what took place in 
Palestine two thousand years ago? But what is eternally true 
is a matter of vital importance to people of all ages. Suppose 
that the writers of the Gospels were deeply spiritual men, that 
they were inspired from within to teach the world spiritual 
truths of the greatest importance. They would thus only be 
in harmony with the spiritual men of all times, who have cared 
little for history, but have cared much for the truths of the 
inner life. This would account for the perennial power excited 
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by their writings upon the men of all ages and lands. They 
speak from the soul to the soul: they stir the depths of the 
heart: they move the inner emotions as no mere facts of 
the outer life can do. 

The Higher Criticism has forced the Christian world to 
interpret spiritually, and not literally, much that these Gospels 
tell us of Jesus. Who reads the story of the Virgin Birth 
recorded in Matthew and Luke as a statement of historic 
fact? Only the most ignorant or the most prejudiced, but 
the spiritual benefit which even they draw from it does not 
come from it as mere history, but as spiritual allegory. Asa 
miracle that occurred only once in the history of the world 
it is of no consequence to anyone, but as a symbol of a 
universal truth its importance is great and world-wide. As 
history the Higher Criticism has destroyed it: it is only as a 
spiritual truth that it can find a place in the religious teaching 
of the future. The same is true of almost every so-called 
incident in the Synoptic Gospels. It is impossible to regard 
as historical the Temptation, the Transfiguration, the cleansing 
of the Temple, and the numerous miracle incidents with which 
they are filled; and if there is no other way of reading them 
than as historical facts, then they must go on the rubbish-heap 
of the world. But the world refuses thus to throw them away ; 
by an inner instinct it still clings to them because they are 
felt to be more than history, and to belong to that “literature 
of power ” which is perennial and everlasting. So long as the 
Higher Criticism confined itself to these incidents little concern 
was felt, but now it is beginning to lay its hands on matters 
which are regarded as essential, such as the Trial and Death 
and Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and to point out 
the impossibility of reconciling these with history. It seems 
as if it will not stop until it has pronounced all the leading 
features of the Gospel story incredible ; and when this is done, 
where will be the evidence for the historicity of Jesus? It 
would seem as if the real result of the Higher Criticism is to 
be something the Higher Critics themselves did not con- 
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template—that there is only one way in which Christianity 
can survive, and that is by the surrender of its claim of being 
a historical religion, and the placing it on a purely spiritual 
foundation. Let anyone read such books as Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Jesus or any of the popular Lives of 
Jesus, with their endless discussions of history that is dead, 
buried, and done with, and he will feel how empty they are 
of the real content of religion, simply because they are the 
record of incessant efforts to make a false theory fit the Gospel 
statements. It would seem almost as if the last attempt was 
being made in such books to explain the Gospels by the 
historical theory. Schweitzer shows how, in the past, one 
theory after another has proved quite unsatisfactory. He 
then presents a theory of his own which will satisfy neither 
the orthodox nor the liberal—that Jesus was a Jewish fanatic 
bent on forcing on his own death in order to precipitate the 
coming of the promised Kingdom of Heaven. What comes 
out clearly is that the historical theory never did, and never 
can, fit the Gospels: it leaves them in a state of chaos. ‘The 
time has come, therefore, to look in some other direction for 
the secret of the Gospels’ power. Why not listen to the 
mystic who tells us that it is nothing less than idolatry to fix 
our thought and worship on a historical Jesus who is supposed 
to have lived in Palestine two thousand years ago, that a flesh- 
and-blood Christ is a contradiction in terms, and that what 
the Gospel writers intended to give the world was not history 
or biography, but spiritual allegory or drama? If this theory 
fits the facts as the historical theory does not, this will be the 
proof of its truth. 

A presumption is established in favour of this view of the 
Four Gospels by the way in which we have learned to read the 
Old Testament, especially the early chapters of Genesis, on 
the literal interpretation of which the Christian Church has 
based its scheme of redemption. ‘The idea of a historical 
Saviour who was to come at some future time is based on a 
historical “ Fall,” which happened at some definite time in 
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the past. Fifty or sixty years ago a doubt of the historicity 
of the third chapter of Genesis would have been regarded 
with the same feelings as the average Churchman of to-day 
regards the denial of the historicity of the Gospel story. But 
no one to-day reads the third chapter of Genesis as history ; 
all are content to read it as allegory or drama. The Eden in 
which man was said to be placed was no garden of earth: it 
was of the soul. It symbolises animal contentment and peace, 
and the “ Fall” represents the passage from this status into 
the stage of struggle and discontent. The voice that told 
him to eat of the forbidden fruit came from no serpent or 
devil, but was the voice of his own expanding soul—God’s 
voice within him—and marked the birth of intuition and reason ; 
and the death it threatened was not physical dissolution, but 
the end of animal innocence and sensuous satisfaction. He 
who was to bruise the serpent’s head was no future deliverer 
who would appear at the end of four thousand years, but 
the “Living Christ” who was to rise within man _ himself, 
or, in other words, be the development within him of that 
same intuition and reason which had been the undoing of 
his animal contentment and peace. What a blunder to 
make both Fall and Redemption outward, historical events 
and a Paradise lost and a Paradise regained, when they 
are both inward, spiritual facts, happening not once in the 
long course of history, but re-enacted in every human soul! 
But here is the point: it is not possible to make the Fall 
allegorical and the Redemption historical. If one be spiritual, 
so must the other be. If the “Devil” who lured man 
to his “death” be the partial development within him of 
reason and intuition, the “Christ” who is to be his Saviour 
must be their full development. Man’s Saviour is not his- 
torical, as St Paul is never tired of reiterating. ‘The Christ” 
that saved him was the Son of God revealed in him. His 
great desire for his converts was that “the Christ” might be 
formed within them. ‘The Christ” with Paul was one who 
lived in him and in those who were his, and the race’s hope 
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of glory was a “Christ” who dwelt in the heart of the race. 
The idea that man is saved by a historical Saviour who lived 
at a definite time in human history—a Saviour external to 
himself—is the great error of the Christian Church: it is the 
great apostasy, the idolatrous materialisation of the truth. Man 
is saved when the “Christ” is born within him. And what 
we have in the Four Gospels is not the biography of an indi- 
vidual—it is impossible to read them as such without landing 
ourselves in contradiction and confusion—but a spiritual drama 
or allegory in which, in the form of biography, the experiences 
through which the Son of God in man, the Christ within, 
must pass are faithfully set forth. It is not necessary to this 
view to deny that a Jesus ever existed. No one can possibly 
know enough to make such a statement. It is impossible 
to prove the universal negative. But what is to be insisted 
upon is that the experiences attributed to him in the Gospels, 
of birth and life and death and resurrection and ascension, 
must be reproduced in the individual soul. “The Christ” 
must be born within us, must grow in consciousness and 
power, must receive divine illumination, must die to the lower 
self, must rise into newness of life and power; otherwise 
the story will avail us nothing, and may as well not have been. 

Thus interpreted the word “Christ” becomes a symbol of 
the soul in its spiritual aspect, or the Son of God, as Plato 
long ago explained the term. With this hint it is easy to 
understand how in the Gospels Jesus always appears as a 
Divine, not as a purely human, being. The late Father 
Tyrrell in his last impressive message to the world was right 
—Christianity, especially Liberal Christianity, is at the “ cross- 
roads.” It has come to the parting of the ways. It must 
take one of two roads; it cannot walk on both. After over a 
century’s efforts to find the realistic, historical human figure of 
Jesus in the Gospels, the testimony comes from many quarter? 
that he cannot be found. The Abbé Loisy in France, in 
his L’évangile et [église, as against Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums, and Dr James Denny in Scotland, in his Jesus 
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and the Gospel, as against the claim of Liberal Christianity 
generally, both show that an idea of the Christ as a Divine 
Personality and not a human Jesus pervades the whole of 
the Christian literature from the very first, and is the centre 
of both Gospel and Epistle. Professor Otto Pfleiderer in 
Germany, after a lifetime spent in strenuous defence of 
Liberal Christianity, confessed before his death to the doubt 
whether it was possible to reach “the simple human grandeur 
of the Founder of our religion, the ideal of a lofty and noble 
religious hero, worthy of the veneration of the mind and the 
heart of the modern world.” “ All that can be determined 
with certainty from these writings (Gospels and Epistles) is 
only that conception of Christ which was the object of the 
faith of the early Christian communities ; Christ as the Son 
of God, as Conqueror of Satan, as a wonder-worker, as 
Conqueror of Death and the Life-giver, and as King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.” Last, but not least, comes A. Schweitzer, 
also of Germany, who shows in his Quest of the Historical 
Jesus that the result of the attempts made during a little 
over a century to write the life of Jesus is the utter failure to 
find the Jesus of Liberal Christianity in the New Testament. 
Liberal Christianity, the writer contends, “is in essence only 
the degenerate offspring of rationalism with a tincture of 
history ; its portrait of a professedly historical Jesus is feeble 
and small, and has little or no truth in it, and if it would 
meet the needs of the coming day it must get rid of its ration- 
alistic bias and its pride in its historical character.” It is 
perfectly evident that no human person could have been in- 
tended to be designated by the central figure in the Gospels, 
for the simple reason that no single human person could 
have passed through the experiences described. It is only 
by the method of the Higher Criticism—of sweeping away 
or ignoring all that is marvellous in the Gospels—that it can 
make up an imaginary figure of a man to suit an age that 
has lost its faith in the miraculous. But to drag the symbol 
“ Christ” down to mean a human being in this way is nothing 
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less than a profanation of the message of the Eternal con- 
tained in the Gospels. The word “Christ” is the richest in 
our language. It contains more meaning than any other 
term ever used by man. Suppose we say that it means the 
Higher Self—the soul—.in every individual man, instead of 
one who lived in the first century, and apply that conception 
to the interpretation of the Gospels, and see what is the result. 
The appeal then will be to experience rather than to history. 
Instead of selecting what we judge by our modern canons 
of criticism to be reasonable features in the story, and then 
assuming their objective and historical truth, suppose we 
frankly accept the Gospel story as mystical and see in the 
central figure a mighty idea, a profound reality, something 
grander and far greater than any historical personality, and 
under every experience through which he passes a truth 
hidden applicable to the spiritual nature of every child of 
man. ‘his would not degrade the Gospels, but elevate them 
to a position they have never yet occupied. 

In what seems a piece of genuine autobiography we are 
told by an early Christian whom some place in the first 
century and make a contemporary of the Jesus of the 
Gospels, and others place in the second century, what becoming 
a Christian meant to him. It is not at all what we would 
have expected. We would have expected that it would have 
meant becoming acquainted with the life and ministry of 
Jesus through the disciples Peter and James and John, who 
were Christians before him. But it does not mean this. On 
the contrary, he spends two chapters in showing that he did 
not get his Gospel from those who were apostles before him. 
His Gospel is not of man, neither by man. “TI certify you, 
brethren, that the gospel which was preached by me is not 
after man. For I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 
11-12). While he was a Jew, zealous in the Jews’ religion, 
it pleased God “to reveal his Son in me” (Gal. i. 16). 
This is his brief account of the matter. He did not, as one 
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might expect, immediately confer with the disciples, neither 
did he go to Jerusalem to them who were apostles before 
him. He makes it quite clear that he got nothing from 
them. It would be perfectly natural that Peter and James 
and John should put forth claims of precedence if the Gospel 
story be veritable history. According to that assumption 
they were not only Christians before this man: they had 
known Jesus, had listened to his teaching, they had seen him 
perform his wonderful deeds. But he gave place by subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour. Not only did Peter and James and 
John add nothing to him—they acknowledged him as equal to 
themselves, and gave him the right hand of fellowship. 

This piece of autobiography is interesting because it tells 
us what becoming a Christian really meant to one at least of 
the earliest Christians. It was the revelation of the Son of 
God within him. To reveal is to unveil. The Son of God 
was within him before this took place, only he was unconscious 
of the fact. He became conscious of the Divine within him. 
His oft-repeated assertion that the apostles before him im- 
parted nothing to him means that he was instructed by this 
consciousness of the Divine within him, and that his con- 
version did not mean that he assented to some statements 
made by others about a person called Jesus of Nazareth. The 
phrase “of Nazareth” never occurs in this man’s writings. 
His conversion meant that he became conscious that the Son 
of God dwelt within him. By the Son of God, therefore, this 
man did not mean a historical Jesus of Nazareth: he meant 
the Divine that dwelt within him, of which up to the time of 
his conversion he was unconscious, but which from that 
moment became the dominant fact and factor of his life. 
Hence the writings of this man say little about the historical 
Jesus, and quote nothing of his teachings, a fact which must 
seem curious to the modern Christian who cares so much for 
them. All this does not fit in with the hypothesis that the 
Gospels are historical. The term “Christ” is this man’s 
name for the consciousness of the Divine within him. His 
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writings cannot be understood unless one keeps this fact in 
mind. If one supposes that by the term ‘“ Christ,” which is 
found in almost every page of his Epistles, he means Jesus of 
Nazareth, the actual historic person whom some suppose was 
his contemporary, his language will seem enigmatical ; but if 
one remembers that by the word “ Christ ” he means the Son of 
God within him, a wondrous light will be cast upon his words, 
and many a saying that seems a puzzle will shine with new 
meaning and power. 

Now, this Christ is potential in every individual of the race. 
He is first a germ, then he is born and grows in consciousness 
and power. It is this process of spiritual birth and growth 
which, according to the hypothesis of this article, we have in 
the Gospels: its conflict with the lower nature, its gradual 
mastery of all lower forces, and its final triumph and glorifica- 
tion. It is a favourite idea of the writer referred to above 
that the individual must live through and experience person- 
ally the life of the Christ. The process is a universal law, 
not a mere event in the past, just as the unborn child 
recapitulates the whole process of physical evolution. Men in 
all ages have been conscious of the existence within them 
of more than one self. Various names have been given to 
these, but the names are not important. What is important 
is the fact to which universal experience bears witness. 
There is the personal, phenomenal, empirical self, which exists, 
so to speak, on the surface of consciousness and which con- 
stitutes the stream of our ever-changing life. ‘This personal 
self is never long the same, and it may be said to be made 
up of several selves, no one of which is permanent. The 
Latin word persona means a mask, such as was worn by 
the Greek actor on the stage, that through which sound came, 
and the soul or self in man speaks through many a mask in 
the course of even a brief lifetime. The personal self is 
always a mask, which reveals, indeed, the existence of a higher 
self, but which, at the same time, hides it. Knowledge of the 
personal self is not true knowledge. The personal self is 
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but a mask which we must wear upon this stage of life, 
and when true self-knowledge is attained the illusory character 
of the personal self is realised. ‘The personal self is some- 
thing to be overcome and mastered, and he that overcometh 
“shall be given to eat of the fruit of the tree of life, which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God.” Who is there that 
does not understand Paul’s seventh chapter of Romans, where 
he describes the conflict of the higher and lower selves? Who 
is there that does not echo his cry, “Oh, wretched man that I 
am!”? And who is there that has experienced the joy and 
freedom, the sense of victory and of peace, that come when 
the soul recognises the Divine Son of God within, and that 
this true self is one with God, that does not join in his burst 
of thanksgiving and praise? ‘This is the day of days for the 
soul—the great day in the feast of life—when this conscious- 
ness or realisation comes. This is the supreme affirmation of 
spiritual experience. This, indeed, is the whole of religion, 
the attainment of Christ-consciousness, the realisation of God 
within oneself. ‘The Christ within is the spiritual self of every 
man, and is identical with the Divine Son of God ever living 
in the bosom of the Father. ‘There is only one Son of God, 
but this Son of God is in every soul, and constitutes the real 
being of every soul. This is the light which every man brings 
with him into the world, the light which shines in the dark- 
ness that does not comprehend it. The Real Self is thus a ray 
of the Divine Light, a spark of the Divine Fire. It contains 
within itself all potentialities. It is encased, so to speak, in 
sheath after sheath, which prevents its full expression. The 
great end of life’s discipline is that this Inner Light may shine 
through the enveloping medium of the personal selves, that the 
consciousness of the Son of God may pass from lower planes 
to higher, and that the true self may be brought into realisa- 
tion. ‘True religion is the soul’s increasing desire to realise the 
highest unity with its source, aspiration in every direction 
towards that sublime end. And the height of spiritual 
experience is to know and feel the real and true and perfect 
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in every realm of existence. It is to enter the inner sanctuary, 
the sacred chamber of the soul, the beautiful world of peace 
and joy, the inner realm where all is well, that secret place 
where dwells the soul serene. It is the fulfilment of all the 
hopes of human life, the attainment of the peace that passeth 
all understanding, the joy unspeakable and full of glory. It 
is the attainment of Christhood, the finding of the universal 
self, which is our real self. 

Now, what we have in the Gospel story is, under the symbol 
of Jesus, the repeated acts of the soul, or Higher Self, its 
recognition and realisation of its oneness with the Divine— 
the whole story, indeed, of the soul’s redemption. _ It is signifi- 
cant that to the mystics of all ages facts of history have 
appealed but little, for in the outer life nothing is found to 
stir the depths of the soul. The deepest religious teachers 
have always passed from history to the facts of the inner life 
when they have sought to move the religious emotions of men. 
It is presumed that the supreme motive of the Gospel writers 
was religion, not history. The birth of Jesus must have its 
analogue in the experience of the individual. And whether 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem or Nazareth, this was the truth 
vital to the Gospel writers. And the Virgin Birth they speak 
of was no blunder of theirs ; their concern was not to relate a 
fact of history, which could only make men open their eyes in 
wonder, but to teach the universal truth that the Christ is 
always born of a pure virgin in the soul of man, the virgin 
being the purified lower nature which arrives at that state 
when it is fit to bear and bring forth the infant Redeemer, 
being made ready for the Christ, or Son of God, to be revealed 
within it. The Higher Criticism would have us give up the 
beautiful stories of the Nativity recorded in the First and Third 
Gospels ; but, once we are delivered from the glamour of the 
historical as being the object of the writers, how true these 
stories are! How accurately they describe the birth of the 
Christ within the soul, the attainment of the message of 
“glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and good-will 
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to men”! ‘These are not words spoken at the birth of one 
individual ; they are the language of heaven spoken to the soul 
whenever the Christ is born within it. Who does not see that 
it is only when we cease to read these stories as local happen- 
ings in the “ little town of Bethlehem,” and make them spiritual 
experiences into which it is the privilege of every soul to enter, 
that their full and real significance is seen? When the lower 
nature is so purified that the Christ can be born within it, the 
angel vision breaks upon the soul, the heavens are opened, 
the harmonies of the spiritual realm are heard. Christhood 
always brings the same message and produces the same 
experiences ; and unless they become history within the soul, 
not merely history upon the physical plane, they might as well 
not have been. 

And what is said of these birth stories is true of the whole. 
The Christ-soul must pass into the arena of conflict. It must 
meet the devil of the not-self, and must feel the insecurity of 
the soul, ere the Divine has become a living factor in the life. 
It must meet and resist the temptation to refuse spiritual truths 
hard to assimilate, and to look to the easier outward knowledge 
only. It must learn that man cannot live by intellect only, 
but needs spiritual truth for the soul’s sustenance. It must 
learn to cease looking without for help, and rely instead upon 
the spirit within. It must learn never to use the increased 
powers of the soul for selfish ends. The lower things cannot 
tempt him who is united with the self. The path which the 
soul who has awakened to Christ-consciousness—in whom the 
Christ has been born—must take, is the path of self-sacrifice, 
of self-denial and self-consecration to the will of the Highest. 
The soul must be purged of selfishness, every sphere must be 
made pure, every sense must become a channel through which 
the Christ-life must flow. It must sacrifice every earthly 
interest, every private end, to the universal good. It must 
continue to walk in this path even though it has to walk alone, 
and is drawn further and further from the ways of men until 
its feet press the Via Dolorosa and ascend the Hill of Calvary. 
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Suppose it were proved that Jesus never died on a cross ? 
What then? The true Crucifixion is not something that 
happened once in the history of the world—a mere Palestinian 
affair: it is an eternal happening that most intimately con- 
cerns every man in his inward nature, and the story of the 
Crucifixion in the Gospels is but the shadow of that. The 
Crucifixion is something that is to be worked out in every man, 
and it is this mystic but most real Crucifixion that is the 
a reality, though all others should be proved unhistorical. It 
g is not the historical that is the foundation of the spiritual ; it 
f is the spiritual that is the foundation of the historical. Facts are 
nothing in themselves until they become symbols of spiritual 
: truths. The Crucifixion of Jesus would remain merely a 
brutal murder without further significance if we regard it 
merely as a historical fact. Even with those with whom it is 
a historical fact it must become a symbol of spiritual truth 
before it can be an inspiration for the soul: both the idea of 
Jesus and the idea of crucifixion must cease to be looked upon 
as merely historical and become the outward manifestation of 
an inward experience. When the soul caught up in an ecstasy 
of devotion cries out— 








“ Hallelujah ! ’tis done, 
I believe on the Son, 

I am saved by the Cross 

Of the Crucified One !” — 


it is recording something far more profoundly true than any 
mere historical fact can be. The Crucifixion has become a 
"1 figure and a counterpart of the soul’s experience, a symbol of 
ie spiritual law. The fourfold meaning of the Cross—the cruci- 
fixion of the Christ by the world, the crucifixion within man 
of the lower nature, the offering of the Christ for the redemp- 


‘ tion of the world, the crucifixion of Deity in and for the 
bs creature—are eternal spiritual facts whatever the Higher 
b Criticism may compel us to believe concerning the historical 


f crucifixion of Jesus. 
i The spiritual experience symbolised in the Gospel story 
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does not end with the Crucifixion. There is the Resurrection 
from the dead, and the Ascension into heaven, and the Exalta- 
tion to the right hand of the Majesty on high. What are we 
to make of these? The Higher Criticism tells us that they 
are unhistorical. Must we, therefore, throw them away? 
Were the Gospel story to end with the darkness and death of 
crucifixion it would not be true to spiritual experience. The 
Christ-soul is to be liberated from the spiritually dead matter 
of the lower nature and enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, or 
full consciousness of God. And as spiritual truth is eternal, 
having no relation to time, the triumph of the Resurrection 
and Ascension does not merely follow the defeat of the Cross, 
but is simultaneous with it. As the Christ in the Fourth 
Gospel is made to say, “I have overcome the world,” so there 
is a sense in which the story of the agony and death of the 
Son of God is only typically true. Looking only on one side 
of the picture, we do not see the full truth. The Christ-soul— 
the soul who has attained full emancipation and has entered 
into full consciousness of oneness with the Eternal—sees both 
sides at once. The Christ-soul beholds the vision of unity 
and can hold all opposites in one. In our imperfect conscious- 
ness we are like the tapestry-weavers who work upon the 
wrong side of their task : 
“ Above their head the pattern hangs, they study it with care ; 
The while their fingers deftly weave, their eyes are fastened there: 


They tell this curious thing besides of the patient, plodding weaver, 
He works on the wrong side evermore, but works on the right side ever.” 


Looking on one side of the living web of the Gospel story, 
we see a man defeated. Could we see the pattern we would 
see a man triumphing ; but the pattern is on the other side, yet 
it exists simultaneously with the under-side. Have we not 
glimpses of the truth sometimes that the suffering, the crosses 
and confusions of life are but the under-side of a pattern we 
cannot see, but which we would know, did we see it, was the 
perfect work woven by Divine fingers on the great loom of 
Time? It is not without reason that Emerson speaks of “ The 
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Perfect Whole.” ‘The only thing the imperfect consciousness 
can see is the crossing of threads, the knots, sometimes a perfect 
medley of confusion. What the perfect consciousness sees is 
the perfect pattern. Instead of a man bending under a heavy 
cross which he is carrying up a steep hill, on which he is to be 
nailed when he reaches the top, the perfect soul sees one 
crowned with many crowns, radiant with eternal light, the 
symbols of power in his hands and the word of authority 
issuing from his lips. It is, therefore, the truest instinct that 
makes the resurrection and ascension and exaltation of Jesus 
follow the shameful death, for in the consciousness of Christ- 
hood there is involved the certainty of overcoming the world, 
of victory over all its obstacles and temptations. The last 
picture the New Testament gives us of Jesus is as the 
Conqueror of Death and the Giver of Life, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. How could this sublime truth be revealed 
save by means of vision and symbol? What if it be un- 
historical, as the Higher Criticism assures us? How could it 
be revealed by means of history? How better could it be 
expressed than in the New Testament stories of resurrection 
and ascension and exaltation to God’s right hand? What if 
these be Vorstellungen? The Christ within, our better, 
diviner self, must pass through the toil and struggle of earth 
and by its own consecration and effort grow towards its own 
heights of glory and power. It carries up and incorporates 
into character and life untold depths of experience during its 
passage through the lower planes of existence. Its destiny is 
to live an infinite life and step from the range of evanescent 
illusions into that of eternal truth. The great illusion of all 
is the sense of separateness ; the great deliverance of redemp- 
tion, that which frees the soul from all illusion, is the realisation 
of oneness with the Divine Life, which lives and moves in all. 
Deep within us is the Infinite Self; and when we come into 
touch with it by and through a deeper and fuller conscious- 
ness, we recognise it as our true self, more real than our 


surface, personal self, which masks the higher self upon this 
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stage of life. The finite which “toils and suffers” is to 
pass beyond the consciousness of its own finite nature into 
that of the Infinite, which ever “lies stretched in smiling 
repose. ” 

After the Higher Criticism has done its work, taking away 
everything from the Gospel story that does not stand the test 
of historical analysis, the real task of interpreting the Gospels 
remains to be done. It is folly to deplore its work as 
destructive, for it was a necessary step towards the true 
spiritual view of the Gospels. The interminable disputes of 
the critics over what items of supposed history are to be 
accepted and what rejected ought to suggest the question 
whether the much-vaunted “historic sense” has anything to 
do with the interpretation of Scripture. The marks of 
imagination are so plain in all parts of the Bible that it is a 
wonder how any thoughtful person could mistake Scripture 
for history. Suppose we take the pictures of the Gospel story 
as the spiritual artists of the New Testament drew them, and 
try to learn the lessons they would teach by them. Suppose 
they meant to present in the picture as a whole a symbol of 
human life, not of the natural man, but the spiritual man, the 
man regenerate, the Christ, the Son of God who proceeds from 
the Absolute Fatherhood and comes into the world of mani- 
festation to animate all things, the Potent Soul, who explains 
the mystery of the Archetypal Man out of which come in 
diversity all the qualities of souls, bad and good, wanting 
completion and perfection—the goal of endeavour. It is 
both ideal and hope, both that which ought to be and may be. 
And the beginnings of it are in all of us. If this be the 
purpose, how else could it be presented but in picture and 
parable? How could a perfect man live in an imperfect 
world? The Higher Criticism admits that the historic Jesus 
it speaks of had not the learning of all time, only the learning 
of his age; but it seeks to attribute to him perfect conduct 
which is dependent on knowledge. A perfect person such as 
the historic Jesus is held to be could not exist in the imperfect 
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society of to-day, far less in the Greco-Roman world of the 
first century. A perfect individual implies a perfect environ- 
ment. He would be utterly out of gear with the social and 
national structure of the world as it is. He could not eat 
while others are starving ; he could not wear a shirt at which a 
seamstress had worked her fingers to the bone: he could not 
wear a suit of clothes made in one of our sweating-shops. A 
perfect being in an imperfect society is an unthinkable con- 
tradiction, and if such a thing is to be set before the world it 
must be in vision and in picture. 

The people love Jesus, not because they have proved him 
to be a veritable historical character, but because he embodies 
for them universal idealistn, universal beneficence. This is 
done in defiance of all history, and severed from all history the 
symbol will retain its hold on mankind. Let the records be 
proved unhistorical, as the Higher Criticism has proved them: 
Jesus will still be, for the people, such a religious symbol for 
the reason that he is essentially that in the intention and 
purpose of the Gospel writers themselves. This is not the 
first time that the instinct of the people has been found a truer 
guide than the learning of the critic. Unsophisticated Chris- 
tian people always treat the Gospel story as an allegory. Let 
a popular preacher take as his text any Gospel incident, and 
instinctively it becomes in his hands more than history—a 
door into an inner spiritual realm, and this altogether inde- 
pendent of the fact whether the preacher be orthodox or 
heterodox. The historical theory is not the theory of the 
masses, but only of scholars and theologians. A_ striking 
testimony to this fact is found in the words of Professor Percy 
Gardner in his Evploratio Evangelica (p. 471): “ When thus 
read, the Scripture is really translated from the past tense into 
the present. The reader sees a record not of a distant state 
of society, but of that in which he lives. The foes of the 
Israelites become the foes of his higher life with whom he 
does daily battle. The land of Judea is an ideal realm lying 
on all sides of us. The temptations, the doubts, the heroic 
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resolves of Biblical heroes become transformed and take the 
lines of the present day.” 

Christianity—especially Liberal Christianity—has come to 
the “ cross-roads,” because it has tied itself up with certain 
so-called historical happenings. It has involved itself in 
obscure and uncertain issues of historical fact. The “way 
out” is to follow the instinct of the masses, not the lead of 
learned critics, and make the central figure of the Gospels 
denote not a historical person, or a supernatural visitant from 
a far-away heaven, but a present Reality, the Inner Self of 
all, the Eternal Divine Son that is in the deep background 
of every human soul waiting for development and growth. 
The Gospels are inspired from within the soul and are meant 
for the soul. Their value is not in their history, but in the 
spiritual truth they enshrine. They are full of such truth for 
one who is delivered from the clamour of the historical. 

When this view is frankly accepted it will be found that 
it is not a novelty, but the ancient and Scriptural view. The 
historical view of Scripture and the founding of religions upon 
history are nothing but the unwarrantable assumptions of 
ecclesiastics against the plain evidence of Scripture itself, and 
against also the pure instinct of the human soul. 


K. C. ANDERSON. 
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THE CLERGY, CONSCIENCE, AND FREE 
INQUIRY. 


THe Rev. Canon DANKS. 


Some thirty-five years ago Lord Morley published an essay on 
Compromise. Probably it does not accurately express his 
present views, for a mind so sincere, so lucid, and so pene- 
trating ranges far and reconsiders much in five-and-thirty 
years. There are, in fact, indications in his later work of some 
changes of position. Still, the book is on the shelves of our 
public libraries, is read, and has influence; nowhere is more 
clearly or cogently stated the case for No Compromise in 
matters of religious belief; not many title-pages bear a more 
justly honoured name. It therefore may form a not un- 
suitable starting-point for some consideration of the subject 
of this paper. 

Lord Morley’s essay, like all his writings, is full of wise 
reflections, apt quotations, and suggestive instances ; and, in 
dealing with the ethics of Compromise or Accommodation, is 
an indictment of his generation, and perhaps especially of the 
clergy, for disloyalty to truth. I find in the list of contents 
the following headings: Influence of a State Church; The 
pernicious influence of its priests ; Modern Latitudinarianism ; 
The case of an unbelieving priest. In the work itself are the 
following remarks: “ Far the most penetrating of all the in 
fluences that are impairing the moral and intellectual nerve of 
our generation remain to be stated. . . . All this hesitancy 


this tampering with conviction for fear of its consequences, 
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this want of faithful dealing in the highest matters, is being 
intensified, aggravated, driven inwards like a fatal disorder 
towards the vital parts, by the existence of a State Church. 
While thought stirs and knowledge extends, she remains fast 
moored by ancient formularies. While the spirit of man ex- 
pands in new search after new light, and feels energetically 
for new truth, the spirit of the Church is eternally entombed 
within the four corners of Acts of Parliament. Her ministers 
vow almost before they have crossed the threshold of manhood 
that they will search no more. They virtually swear that they 
will to the end of their days believe what they believe then, 
before they have had time either to think or to know the 
thoughts of others. They take oath, in other words, to lead 
mutilated lives. . . . Consider the waste of intelligence, and, 
what is assuredly not less grave, the positive deadweight and 
thick obstruction by which an official hierarchy, so organised, 
must paralyse mental independence in a community.” 

Dealing with the difficult case of a clergyman who has 
lost his faith, and who, nevertheless, dares not honestly proclaim 
his unbelief for fear of losing the means of subsistence for him- 
self and his family, Lord Morley concludes: ‘“ These cases only 
show the essential and profound immorality of the priestly 
profession, which makes a man’s living depend on his abstaining 
from using his mind, or concealing the conclusions to which 
the use of his mind has brought him. The time will come 
when society will look back on the doctrine that they who 
serve the altar shall live by the altar as a doctrine of barbarism 
and degradation.” 

These are words of very serious import to men who have 
entered or who wish to enter the ministry of the National, or 
indeedof any other Christian, Church. Theyexpress the thought 
which, more than any other cause, deters able candidates for 
ordination. Nor has their force been lessened by the lapse of 
time, for the gap between the critics and the popular theology 
is wider now than thirty-five years ago; or, to speak more 
accurately, there is a far larger body of advanced or liberal 
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opinion in all the Churches than is easily reconciled with their 
formularies or trust-deeds. There is a greater gulf between 
the theological student and the untaught believer or unbeliever 
than ever before. 

But will Lord Morley’s statement of the situation bear 
examination? ‘“ Eternally entombed within the four corners 
of Acts of Parliament.” Surely Acts of Parliament are not 
an eternal tomb for anything. ‘They are repealed or amended 
every session, and embody or reflect, more or less, the growing 
experience and wisdom of the nation. We are learning at the 
present time that not even the constitution of Parliament is 
entirely immune to change. It would seem that a trust- 
deed has more of the eternal prison about it than the legis- 
lative enactment. Not to Acts of Parliament must we chiefly 
look for the power of the dead hand, for, a generation back, 
such an Act relaxed the terms of subscription to the Articles. 
Nor to the judgments of the Law Courts, which have nearly 
all been on the side of liberty. Nor to those Reformation 
formularies which have lent themselves so generously to the 
free interpretations of the Courts. Then, as for ‘the positive 
deadweight and obstruction by which an official hierarchy, so 
organised, must paralyse mental independence in a community,” 
—how does this compare with the actual record? Were 
Hooker and Butler emissaries of intellectual darkness, slaves 
themselves and enslaving others? Were Thirlwall, Light- 
foot, Westcott, Creighton, Robertson of Brighton, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Stanley, Jowett— were all these obscurantists, stunt- 
ing the mental growth of their time? On the contrary, they 
were among the most alert, profound, and free intelligences of 
their time, teaching and emancipating their own and succeeding 
generations. Nor is there, as far as 1 know, any reason to 
suppose that they were in the least conscious of thinking in 
fetters, or of acting a part. 

In the advanced guard of free inquiry to-day, in history, 
philosophy, and theology, many and honoured are the names 
of men who hold ministerial office, both in the National and 
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in the Free Churches. We have only to look through the list 
of contributors to Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, or to the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, to realise that from the ranks of these bond- 
slaves to Articles and trust-deeds comes the main body of 
pioneers in inquiry and criticism. The slaves of Lord Morley’s 
imaginary world are the free men of our actual world. 

It is as important in theology as in politics not to be led 
astray from the conditions of the actual world by brilliant 
pictures of a world imaginary. 

There is an imaginary world in which the chief duty of 
man is the pursuit of intellectual truth, and the chief pre- 
occupation of the ordination candidate is the question how far 
his own opinions and the standards of his Church square with 
each other, and with the verdicts of Scripture, philosophy, and 
history. The actual world is not in the least like this. The 
pursuit of truth is indeed one of its noblest ambitions, and 
the martyrs of truth should be held in everlasting remembrance. 
But the real chief duty of man is rightness not of opinion, but 
of conduct, of spirit, of life; and the chief preoccupation of 
the ordination candidate is not speculative at all, but devotional, 
spiritual, practical; not the teaching of men’s minds so much 
as the saving of their souls or characters, and the attainment 
of that social ideal which Christ called the Kingdom of God. 
Nine men out of ten are neither equipped nor inclined for the 
search after speculative truth. They ask their Church or their 
leaders for a reasonable rule of faith, for the assurance of 
divine guidance, for sacramental communion with the unseen, 
and for the opportunity of setting forth a Gospel which is the 
eternal need of humanity. They are not merely permitted 
but bidden to read widely and to think sincerely, according to 
Bishop Creighton’s dictum that “the position of the Church 
of England rests on an appeal to sound learning” ; they are the 
inheritors of the courage and enlightenment of the Fathers of 
the Reformation: men brought up under the shadow of the 
great and imposing medieval Church, who could nevertheless 
boldly arrive at and sturdily stand by the declaration that 
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“ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
so that whatsoever is not read therein nor may be proved 
thereby is not to be required of any man that it should be 
believed as an Article of the Faith, nor be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation.” 

Observe that this is not the imposition but the abolition of a 
test, and involves the right and duty of free inquiry. From 
men of their time and tradition it is equivalent to a proclama- 
tion in one breath of the freedom of Biblical criticism and of 
the simplicity of Christ’s religion. 

The clergy, then, are not men in bonds or blinkers, but men 
accorded a large liberty of thought and action, who find in the 
ministry an opportunity of service which is chiefly practical, 
spiritual, personal, and social. 

Before we leave this part of our subject, it should be 
remarked that in the imaginary world of No Compromise it 
would be impossible for either Church or State to exist. For 
no body of men can unite to pursue either spiritual or civil 
ends without organisation ; and organisation involves authority, 
method, limits, and personal concessions. It is not only by a 
true, but by an absolutely necessary instinct that both Church 
and State impose upon their members, and especially upon their 
officers, conditions and restraints, and furnish them with a 
framework for their activity. Some minimum of creed and 
formulary is as essential to the life of the Church as some 
minimum of allegiance and obedience is essential to the life of 
the State. The Republican living under a monarchy, the 
Socialist living in a capitalist community, may work for his 
ideal, and yet be a loyal subject ; but only by the exercise of 
restraint, patience, and compromise. The clergyman who 
desires a further relaxation of his Church’s formularies may 
be a loyal Churchman on the same conditions. The layman 
or the cleric whose conscience exacts an absolute and constant 
correspondence between his own convictions and the laws and 
administration of the community to which he belongs is not 
suited to the actual world. His right place is in an imaginary 
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world which will oscillate between slavery and chaos according 
as the community or the individual prevails. 

Now, let us embody these considerations in a concrete form. 
We will suppose the case of a thoughtful clergyman who finds 
a few years after ordination that the Creeds present to him 
intellectual difficulties. We will further suppose that he is a 
man of religious mind, happy, apart from his difficulties, in 
his ministerial work—a lover of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. But he cannot accept the usual interpretation of 
every article in the Creeds, or of every phrase in the Prayer- 
book. Is he to retire from the ministry ¢ 

His first thought will be that he is not infallible ; that he 
may be wrong and the Creeds and the Prayer-book right. No 
educated man, with some share of the humility which educa- 
tion brings, will lightly cast aside the forms or thoughts which 
have been evolved from centuries of human thought and 
experience. And this humility or diffidence will save him 
from hasty or precipitate revolt, and give him time to recon- 
sider. If he that believeth shall not make haste, neither shall 
he who doubts. 


«Old things need not be therefore true’ ; 
O brother man, nor yet the new; 
Ah! still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again ! 































The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain ; 

Ah! yet consider it again.” 

His second thought may be that since his views have 
undergone a process of change, and cannot possibly have 
reached finality, a further change may remove his difficulties ; 
and that a man who cannot hold his judgments in suspense, 
and has less toleration for his Church than his Church has for 
him, will probably betake himself to every Church in turn, and 
finish by belonging to none, having cast overboard on his 
journey the opportunities and happiness of a lifetime. 

His third thought may be that whatever differences may 
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exist on speculative matters, there is an immense body of 
agreement common to all Christian people; and that a 
ministry is useful, inspiring, and effectual in proportion as it 
bases itself on this fundamental Gospel and appeals to the 
eternal needs and instincts of the human heart. 

His fourth thought may be that Churches, like men, have 
their changes, developments, and restatements. The whole of 
Christendom has changed its views since primitive times on 
the imminence of the Second Advent. The English Church 
at the Reformation developed a change of view about the 
Sacraments and the relative importance of Scripture, tradition, 
and obedience to Rome. In our own day great changes have 
come about in the accepted views of Scripture inspiration, 
the theory of the Atonement, everlasting punishment, the 
Mosaic cosmogony, the relative importance of intellectual 
assent and the inward life of faith and love. 

And so our thinker will be led to the greatest and most 
fruitful conception of all. Recent science has made it a 
commonplace that human society and national life are not 
mere mechanical arrangements but living organisms. ‘They 
grow, like a tree or a character, of an inward vital principle 
dealing with an outward environment. A society, a nation, a 
race is alive as a man is alive; and, like a man, has its child- 
hood, its adolescence, its maturity, its old age and decay in 
order to be reborn to a new and higher form of life. If this 
is true of the secular side of the community, is it not more 
assuredly true of the religious side? of Churches and their 
framework of dogma and organisation? It is the greatness, 
the universality, the vital power of Christianity, that it can 
reclothe itself in the intellectual forms of successive ages, of 
various races and civilisations. As it baptized into its service 
Jewish prophecy, Greek philosophy, Roman organisation, 
Asiatic mysticism, Italian art, German music, English poetry, 
giving to each some of its divine and inward spirit, borrowing 
from each some added power of persuasion, education, or 
appeal, so it is now, however slowly, adopting and adapting 
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the methods and discoveries of modern science and criticism, 
pouring its life into the chill theory of evolution, and learning 
from it new and nobler interpretations of old doctrines and 
Scriptures. 

A man who thus regards the Christian Church at large 
will not think of his own branch of it as a society artificially 
constructed, fenced off by tests and rules from the progress 
of human intelligence, fossilised in the mental strata of the 
third, the sixth, or the sixteenth century. He will think of it 
rather as a living and growing organism, absorbing and assimi- 
lating the wisdom of the ages, and pouring along the in- 
tellectual channels of every age the spiritual power of God’s 
eternal message to the souls of men. He will not ask with 
troubled conscience, Is this or that formulary or article exactly 
to my mind? He will ask, Am I in accord with the spirit of 
the Church which framed these formularies and articles amid 
conditions which no longer exist, and in a stage of human 
knowledge less advanced than ours? Did the Church of the 
Reformation, does the Church of to-day, stand on the whole 
for freedom of inquiry, for the spiritual side of sacraments 
and worship, for the direct access of the soul to God, for the 
Gospel message as it came from Christ, and as it is set forth 
in the New Testament? If so, then I can give my general 
assent to the articles and formularies of such a Church, and 
have no need to retract it. 

Those who are so ready to say, If you cannot swallow 
every article in the Thirty-nine without qualification, you have 
no right to a place in the Church’s ministry, are speaking 
from a lower level of thought, as men who have read no history, 
or, reading, have not understood. They belong to the company 
who believe in the verbal inspiration and in the historical and 
scientific infallibility of Scripture—which is to say they belong 
to the past, to an intellectually extinct order. I can scarcely 
imagine a greater misfortune to religion than that men of alert 
mind, alive to the issues of current thought, should be deterred 
from the ministry or, having entered it, should be made to 
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regret having done so. Knowledge driven from the sanctuary 
is prone to regard it as a hostile fortress, garrisoned by the 
enemies of human progress. The sanctuary forsaken by 
knowledge tends to superstition and reaction, and ceases to 
be a home for the leaders of mankind. Both these calamities 
have befallen the countries of the Roman obedience, to the 
infinite loss of Europe and of Christianity. 

It may be that discouragement, opposition, and injustice 
have not been, and will not be, wanting in the lot of those in 
Anglican orders who combine the open mind with the Gospel 
message. But the future belongs to them as surely as it 
belonged to John Wycliffe in the fourteenth, or to the 
Reformers in the sixteenth century. They are the morning 
stars of the New Reformation, whatever eclipse of faith may 
obscure its dawn. ‘They need an immense patience with the 
Church in her slow and difficult adjustment to new conditions. 
They need an immense love, as of Christ, for the multitudes to 
whom knowledge is a very secondary thing, and with whom 
the head counts—and rightly—for so much less than the 
heart. They need a constant watchfulness lest mental ac- 
tivities involve some atrophy of “the human heart by which 
we live.” But to them belong the hope and promise of the 
future of religion. 

One word more. We are not to be afraid of compromise, 
since no organised society in Church or State can exist without 
it. Yet one region there is in which compromise must have 
no place, and that is in our own inward life. If we think for 
ourselves at all, if we seek for the ground of the faith that is 
in us, there must be no compromise in the thought or in the 
search. The whole truth we shall in this world never know; 
but if not the whole truth, it must be the truth and nothing 
but the truth for which we seek. 

Carlyle’s favourite virtue of veracity was not mere honesty 
of statement; it was the resolve to see things as they really 
are, and not otherwise. When Dr Johnson said: “ Clear 
your mind of cant,” he meant the same thing. When Bishop 
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Butler said: “Things are what they are, and their conse- 
quences will be what they will be; why then should we seek 
to deceive ourselves?” he threw the same admonition into 
another form ; and Clough summed it up in his noble lines: 


“It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, truth is so.” 


Let us be forbearing, sympathetic, humble, in the presence 
of the traditions and convictions by which good men have 
lived. But let us be true, and let us not be afraid. Truth 
can never harm religion. Religion is a primary and funda- 
mental element in the life of man, and therefore indestructible. 
Every increase of human wisdom has rendered religion more 
fair and free, has stript off some disfigurement, or loosened 
some bond. So it will always be. 

‘* Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears, 


That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days, and light our dreams,” 


WILLIAM DANKS. 


Tue Precincts, CANTERBURY. 
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WHAT IS SCHISM ? 


Tue Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Ir is a common observation that men are divided far more 
deeply by temperament than by opinion. The truth of this 
is nowhere more plain than in our attitude towards ecclesi- 
astical organisations. What is vaguely called taste has much 
to do with our decision to remain in or to pass out of some 
particular religious fellowship. In many instances taste is far 
more operative than any rational conviction. 

I believe this difference in temperament accounts largely 
for the persistence of orthodox dissent. It is not an entire 
caricature of it to say that it is not distinguished by any 
very glowing emotion of Churchmanship. It lays no stress 
on the solemnity of special seasons, places, or traditionary 
symbolisms of worship. It does not deeply feel the sanctity 
of the meaning or function of the corporate religious life. 
It is therefore unable to withstand the cheapening and dis- 
integrating forces of the secular world. Popular science 
and enthusiasm for social reform have withdrawn numbers 
of working men from all regular religious associations. But 
this drift of democracy has proved more debilitating to dissent 
than to those communions where sacerdotal ties of Church- 
manship are still powerful. Middle-class elements may cling 
yet awhile to the Nonconformist bodies, but even these are 
being more rapidly detached by liberal theology than is 
officially or publicly admitted. The better type of workman 


has already been drawn to adult schools, brotherhoods, guilds, 
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Sunday morning institutes, and other religious free-and-easies. the 
Having put in appearance there, he goes for a walk or devotes opt 
himself to his allotment or garden, and only rarely goes to ope 
church. ‘These vigorous unsectarian groups of earnest and ~ and 
intelligent artisans are the best symptoms of the pronounced 4 plat 
anti-ecclesiastical tendency of our time. Yet in them we 4 Me 
shall soon recognise the beginning of the end of the diss | wh 
senting influence over the masses. Denominational loyalty = > ma 
cannot be an attractive or cohesive power except where the | an 
Church-idea finds worthy expression that has in it more than | __iher 
a faint touch of poetry and romance. The mystical idealism > ™a 
of Churchmanship which sees Humanity as a consummated q ine 
and sacred society, a divine fellowship, the blessed company 7 Th 
of faithful people, a confraternity of charity, can still fascinate 4 &! 
the imagination of men. No wonder then that a counter- 49 VO 
movement against a utilitarian secularism is already becoming | Yl 
apparent in other than High Church circles. Rationalism is | Ch 
working itself out into an agnosticism which is by no means ™ 
irreligious, but rather a vague kind of mystical and esthetic °7 sti 
devotion. Even the hard-shelled sceptics are beginning to =) C® 
look wistfully for some spiritual solidarity and long for that 4 of 
peace which they suspect may still be burning quietly like a 7 Pe 
sanctuary lamp within the hush and dimness of the Church, §) WI 
Having rebelled like self-willed children greedy for experience, ©}  P€ 
they are at last disillusioned or nauseated with satiety of doubt, 7 ler 
and in the last act of their melodrama they turn again with | ® 
tears to kiss their waiting Mother and be reconciled. q fy’ 
This modern appeal of the Church-idea is not to be ex- © in 
plained wholly as a climatic twentieth-century change from an || Ia 
individualistic into a socialistic consciousness. That is, indeed, 4 ra 
a powerful element in it, but the Church continues to woo 4 tic 
mankind with those immemorial charms she has never lost. | in 
To these have been added new seductions. Souls who have j aia 
wantoned irresponsibly among the cults and starved on the | 
husks of intellectualism arise and penitently wend a homeward | th 


way. Self-confident moralists are shaken by the spectacle of = 
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the break-up of old sanctions and restraints. Superficial 
optimists and free-lances are disturbed and sobered by the 
open advocacy of licentious theories of sexual ethics. Sincere 
and robust secularism is agitated even to panic as it contem- 
plates the insolent and cynical mammonism of current politics. 
Men who used to strut and pose as “advanced” begin to ask 
whether, in the fight against Nietzsche’s ideas and the baser 
materialistic sort of eugenics, they must not resort to the 
armoury of the wise old Church and frankly seek the aid of 
her venerable antiquity and authority. Modern life provides 
many terrible exposures of our moral impotence, our humiliating 
incapacity for great self-sacrifice, not to say heroic martyrdom. 
The crisis in Christianity which will later on challenge into 
existence a new monasticism seems at present rather to pro- 
voke a headlong abandonment to voluptuousness. Unable as 
yet to attack with a charging onrush the forces of evil, 
Christians wait for their baptism of courage and defiance. 

Meanwhile we all need the spiritual support and moral 
stimulus of the past. We find the best experience of the 
centuries gathered in the reservoir of the Church. We drink 
of her waters, for the wells of individual inspiration are deep, 
perhaps dry, and in any case we have little or nothing to draw 
with. It is only by the sense of an environing and inter- 
penetrating fellowship that we are sustained at our higher 
levels. We feel too not only the moral strength but the 
esthetic attractiveness of Church-life. It has a certain satis- 
fying completeness and an infinite vista and beauty. It 
inevitably runs into poetry and art and music and the fine 
language of liturgy. It adorns itself with colour and rich 
raiment and precious stones. By a kindly process of elimina- 
tion and selection the mind visualises even the historic Church 
in its ideal aspects. It forgets her cruelties and devilries and 
rests in the peace of her more perfect episodes. 

The Church thus becomes to the transfiguring heart some- 
thing that can satisfy the inextinguishable passion for social 


mysticism. It is the conservator of the world’s best religious 
Vor. IX.—No. 2. 25 
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experience, the school and the home of saints, the divine 
fellowship and human brotherhood working against a hateful 
and satanic anarchy, the holy league of crusading comrades 
and auxiliars to whom heart and mind and soul owe a loyalty 
more lovely and strong than that of chivalry. Hence every 
thoughtful and sensitive Christian shrinks from separation, and 
in that sense from schism, as from a crime. To break away 
from the main column of tradition and history seems an un- 
pardonable freak of self-will, a presumptuous indulgence in a 
love of singularity. Dissent, whatever may have been its 
historical justification in the past, is now shorn of some of its 
best arguments. In the stress of the modern crisis it appears 
almost an obsolete and frivolous anomaly. To divide on mere 
matters of Church government, when men are asking whether 
there is to remain a Church to be governed at all, seems a 
reckless and obstinate perversity. ‘To separate on forms and 
creeds when both Conformists and Nonconformists have so 
much common orthodoxy in peril is a wilful waste of fighting 
energy. To preserve within evangelical dissent the trivial 
distinctions of Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Baptist is, to a detached outsider, an utterly indefensible 
gratification of sectarian pride. There is, indeed, a movement 
toward federation and reunion, but it is neither rapid nor 
vigorous gnough for the emergency, and such movement as 
exists in orthodox dissent is on wrong lines and wilfully blind- 
folds itself to the meaning and the power of yet another 
movement. 

This may be called the movement for a deeper and freer 
catholicism and against dogma. By dogma ought always to 
be understood not doctrine or any-group or body of doctrines, 
but a doctrinal system compulsorily imposed by the official 
authority of a church as a condition of ministry or membership. 
It is the element of ecclesiastical compulsion and authority 
that carries doctrine over into dogma. Now, whatever we 
may think about the possibility in the future of a brand-new 
Church based on a brand-new dogma, we shall all probably 
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agree there is now felt an increasing difficulty among honest 
men about accepting the existing dogmas of existing orthodoxy. 
So deep-seated is this difficulty that young idealists refrain 
from seeking orders. The point of honour involved constitutes 
for many clergymen and ministers a genuine life-tragedy. 
The Sidgwick-Rashdall controversy is by no means closed. 
For the moment there may be a tacit agreement that it is a 
little indelicate to reopen it, but compromise on a question 
so pregnant with moral issues is not really possible. Here is 
the rock on which the Broad Church has split in the past, 
and on which I am convinced it will split in the future. Here 
too is the dilemma of Modernism. ‘The only infallible 
guardian of Truth is the spirit of truthfulness.” Yes, but 
that carries us far and deep, and, I fear, removes and even 
isolates many of us from our intellectual comrades. Veracity 
is still a virtue and demands, like every other virtue, its own 
sacrifices. It demands all the sacrifices of an unsophisticated 
effort to secure not only truth of matter but truth of form, 
not only truth of spirit but truth of statement and expression, 
and where that is impossible, as it often is, then, at least, the 
elimination of scandalous untruth of statement and offensive 
inadequacy (positive and negative) of form. In saying this 
I know that I am walking over volcanic fires and that there 
is only a thin crust of convention between them and eruption. 
I mention it here not to embark on an argument in casuistry 
but in order to indicate one of the most serious difficulties in 
connection with the subject of schism. ‘To put the case con- 
cretely, let me give an illustration. A is a high-minded 
Unitarian. B and C are Anglican clergymen. B is an 
easy-going Liberal and recites the Athanasian Creed because, 
though he disbelieves in it, he considers the whole thing almost 
beneath notice. He would like to see it dropped, and this 
would probably be a real relief to his conscience, but in the 
meantime there it is and he shrugs his shoulders. If he cannot 
get a choir together to sing it for him “ with a triumphant 
voice” he will himself rattle it through as rapidly and in- 
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distinctly as possible. But C recites the Athanasian Creed 
because he believes in it and honestly thinks he is pronouncing 
the veritable perdition of A the Unitarian. Now it is clear 
that in the sphere of morals A is infinitely nearer to C than 
to B. In the Invisible Church of sincere men, militant for 
Truth, the Unitarian and the man who damns him are really 
one. If C is an ignorant but honest priest, A will say, even 
as he is being burnt, “O sancta simplicitas!” But to B, the 
easy-going Liberal, eager to tolerate and to welcome him, A 
will apply the language of the Book of Revelation concerning 
the Church in Laodicea. 

There is, of course, another type of Liberal Anglican who 
is not indifferent or easy-going but earnest and active for the 
reform of his Church. He feels the same poignant dilemma 
that some of us outside his communion feel. 

Loyalty to Truth and loyalty to the visible Church do 
not always present themselves as identical. When they do 
not, we have to make a stern moral decision. That decision 
may be subjectively right when objectively wrong. In 
other words, it may be sincere and honest without being 
ethically sound. Sincerely and honestly Canon Rashdall 
decides one way, sincerely and honestly Henry Sidgwick 
decided another way. 

And this brings us to the painful heart of the tragedy. 
It is constituted by the recognised distinction between the 
Church Visible and the Church Invisible. Let it be granted 
that incorporation in Church-life is essential to salvation ; 
essential in the same way that incorporation in society is 
essential to the sanity and citizenship of an individual. But 
it is an authorised if not authoritative doctrine even of Roman- 
ism that this is true primarily of the Invisible Church and 
only in a subordinate manner of the Visible Church, which 
is but the sacrament and organ of the Invisible. If it is diffi- 
cult to define the Visible Church, it is impossible to define and 
hard even to describe the Church Invisible. It is, at any rate, 
more than the democracy of the dead as depicted in history, 
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more than our Christian forerunners now deemed immortally 
alive. It is even more than these cleansed and purified in 
some higher mode of being. It includes some now physically 
alive—the just, the true, the pure of all kindreds and tribes on 
earth. It must further include, in idea, those who are to be, 
who will in the future belong to it. It thus embraces within 
its mystic fold past, present, and future. Beyond this Church 
we cannot go. In it we find what is, for us, the final authority 
and the ultimate joy of God. ‘To be sincere in the presence of 
it is our first and last loyalty. Is there any visible organisation 
or tribunal which can tell us whether we are thus sincere or 
not? Is there any external power which can possibly excom- 
municate from that holy fellowship those who are not in their 
essential interior spirit already excommunicated? We either 
are or are not in some degree in the communion of saints ; and 
do not the degree and the quality of our communion depend on 
the intensity and quality of our hidden life? A man may be 
near the centre or on the indefinitely far circumference of the 
awful Rose of Heaven, but if he is human at all, if he has one 
faint spark of love, if he is not already spiritually dead, can he 
be really outside ? 

It is this Church Invisible that commands our final obedi- 
ence. The man who is most docile to the Visible may, by 
reason of the moral meaninglessness of his docility, be a rebel 
and a schismatic against the Invisible Church. It is of this 
spiritual order that it must still be said—He that is not for us 
is against us, and he that gathereth not scattereth. We hear 
much of the moral evils of secession ; but it is a secession that 
can never be absolute, and it is secession from the Church 
Invisible that we must first and finally fear. Father Tyrrell, 
in his essay on Idealism: its Use and Abuse, says that “ it 
is the weak man who gives way to violence in speech and 
action, whose first impulse is revolution, rebellion, secession : 
it is the strong man who keeps silence and waits and hopes 
and obeys.” True, and for that very reason some of us are 
strong only in the strength of the Invisible. ‘ Secession,” he 
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resumes, “ when it is not a work of malice, is the child of crude 
thought and moral cowardice. It is to fly from temptation which 
it is our duty to face and to conquer, the temptation of scandal, 
of seeing ourselves deprived of the support of public example 
and edification and left in comparative isolation as idealists and 
dreamers. It is the act of a soldier who deserts lest he should 
be involved in the defeat of his regiment which he foresees, or 
share the suspicion of having failed in his duty. Or is it the 
act of a son who denies and disowns the mother that bore 
him lest he should be partaker in her disgrace?” That is 
nobly put, but the mother that really claims the very soul of 
us is the Jerusalem that is above, which is free and the mother 
of us all. What we ought to dread most of all is that 
treachery to the Church Invisible which may be loyalty to the 
Church Visible. What we must never shrink from is that 
rebellion to the Visible which may be the highest obedience to 
the Invisible Church. Such rebellion, by virtue of its heroism 
and fidelity, may only more deeply incorporate us into the 
Invisible Church. If this means earthly isolation, so be it; 
but it means also the closest intimacy of heavenly communion 
which the heart can feel, and therefore we may each strive to 
be that strong man who keeps silence and waits and hopes and 
obeys. We have meat to eat and a sacrament to receive which 
many members of the Visible Church know not of. 

This must not be understood to mean that incorporation in 
the Church Visible is a matter of small moment, but only that 
at best it is not of supreme moment. It is perhaps in the 
disproportionate importance attached to it that we may see 
the cloven hoof of real schism. The man who for ever cries 
“Church, Church,” may be its worst enemy, the most 
flagrant example of moral and spiritual secession. If one 
may be a heretic in the Truth, much more may he be a 
schismatic in his very insistence on Catholic Churchmanship. 
In fighting against schism his clumsy sword may cut that 
coat which was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 
The anti-schismatic temper may thus become the acutest 
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schism, because the cruellest cleavage of that fraterna caritas 
which is the most essential note of the Church of Christ. It 
is this virulent truculence that still needs our Lord’s rebuke— 
He that is not against us is for us. 

Schism, then, in so far as it means a separation from the 
true Church, occasioned by sincere diversity of theological 
opinions, is an illusion and an unreality, the hallucination of 
panic-stricken theologians who, spite of all their dogmatic 
rhetoric, do not really believe in the invincible catholicity of 
the Church. Just as it is men who do not believe deeply in 
God who are most afraid of atheism, so it is men who do not 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church who are afraid of schism. 
Theologians have exhausted all the metaphors of Church-life. 
It was an army, a travelling pilgrimage to eternity, a company 
of the faithful, a body of believers in promulgated dogma. 
They have been driven from one untenable conception to 
another. It is a sign of grace that they would now make 
loyalty to the Person of Christ the distinguishing note of 
Churchmanship. But this again, for the purposes of test and 
exclusion, is as little efficacious as any other. Loyalty to 
Christ depends for its value and validity on what we mean by 
the terms. Is it not precisely this loyalty that commands many 
of us—the love of Christ which constrains us—to become 
“heretics and schismatics” in His name? May we not do 
the Will of God, and even cry “ Lord, Lord,” unless we first 
accept Dr Forsyth’s judgment of heresy on the Papacy or the 
Papacy’s judgment of heresy on Dr Forsyth? In our warfare 
with the Philistine we have been too long encumbered and 
embarrassed by Saul’s armour, and must now trust in the sling 
and the stone of simplicity and naturalness. It is high time to 
lift our denominational controversies to a higher altitude. It is 
neither fanciful nor fanatical to say that theology, like any other 
science, must trust for its vindication and triumph to the self- 
convincing power of Truth. There is no hope of changing 
men’s inner convictions by inducing them to repeat together 
and often a creed which they do not believe. The lesson of 
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the history of political no less than of ecclesiastical thought is 
that the Church must rely for the preservation of her integrity, 
for her vitality and purity and progress, on the grace of God, 
the intercession of the saints, and the inner resources of her 
own moral and religious life. She is, and will be, subjected to 
attack, but she has no other effective weapon of defence than 
the persuasive energy of her own appeal and the majestic 
authority of her own spirit. In technical theology the Church 
Triumphant is in Heaven alone. We love to nourish our 
idealism upon that mystical contemplation, and to dream of 
it with longing as an actual state of perfection symbolised by 
the music of great masters and the art of childlike lovers 
and believers like Fra Angelico. But in some form, however 
qualified and modified, we all believe in a Church Triumphant 
on earth. It is what gives meaning to progress. We must 
believe in it if we believe at all in any high destiny for the 
human race on this terrestrial sphere. We believe in it in the 
same way and to the same degree in which we believe in the 
victoriousness of Justice and Truth and Love among mankind. 
It is those who believe most ardently in the Divine Life of the 
Church who fear least and trust most, and are ever ready for 
the supreme venture of faith. The Free Catholic Church may 
be driven out of material temples, she may lose prestige and 
endowments, her sacrament may be a communion of the dust, 
she may have to wander as an itinerant preacher among the 
lanes and lakes and villages of Galilee ; but if we believe in the 
supremacy and the ultimate victory of Christ as her essential 
spirit, we shall also believe that she, like Him, will have the 
heroic daring to set her face at last toward Jerusalem. She 
will run the risks not only of betrayal by Judas and denial by 
Peter, but of crucifixion by priests and politicians. She will 
not quail before the utter committal of her spirit into the 
hands of God. 


J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 
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PRAYER. 
CHARLES STEWART. 


I sINCERELY feel the temerity of applying the critical spirit to 
a mental exercise, a habit and attitude of mind so essential for 
mankind as prayer undoubtedly is, and this paper would not 
have been written if it were calculated to discourage devotional 
exercises of that character, and if the hope and endeavour for 
their amendment, to some extent in substance, but mainly in 
form, were vain and impious. The suggestion for modifying 
supplication and beseeching into some form of self-submission 
to the divine will and of humble resolution does not seem 
to require, etymologically or otherwise, the disuse of the 
word prayer, which may surely be used, not only as applied 
to supplications for special favours, or for treatment more 
advantageous to the petitioner than is dealt out to his fellow- 
creatures, but with equal fitness to cognate devotional exercises 
for self-improvement. 

Apart from Bible records (which will be briefly considered 
hereafter), is it rational to suppose that there can be actual 
direct and specific communication between man and God ? 
We must recognise that it is in the power of God to make 
any communication to mankind generally, or to any individual 
man, that He may think fit, and that either directly or 
indirectly ; but no evidence seems to be forthcoming that 
He has ever exercised this power in the form of com- 
munication of actual words. The conversations reported in 
detail in several books of the Old Testament between God 


and man (Moses, Joshua, Job, etc. etc.) or between God 
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and Satan, and the speeches of God reported by the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, etc. etc., must no doubt be 
regarded as legendary and imaginary, as the prophets’ 
methods of conveying to the people their ideas of God’s acts 
and intentions, not as words actually spoken or messages 
actually conveyed from Him to man. The addresses of man 
to God are commonly conveyed in the form of prayer; but 
can it rationally be supposed that the prayers, made daily and 
hourly by hundreds of millions of human beings of one religion 
and another, addressed to their deity, true or false, asking for 
all manner of things, wise and unwise, selfish and unselfish, 
can reach the ears of God, or that they deserve to do so, a very 
large proportion of them being merely formal, perfunctory, 
insincere, or misdirected? Considering the incalculable 
amount of weighing and sifting which these petitions must 
require, the wide and constant knowledge and observation 
of the bodily circumstances and mental conditions of each 
suppliant which must be presupposed in God if the petitions 
are to be dealt with judicially and fairly (and any other idea is 
incompatible with divine justice), can it be conceived that God 
can give serious ear and individual consideration to each and 
all of them? If we consider the matter with any calmness of 
judgment, we must have difficulty in retaining such an opinion, 
and must accept the probability that the personal, careful, 
and individual attention and consideration which the Deity is 
supposed to give to each suppliant in listening to and dealing 
with the subject of the petition is an archaic theory, perhaps 
necessary in the early stages of faith and education, but now 
neither needful nor credible. May we not rest content and 
be well satisfied with the belief that all prayers (so far as they 
have any effect other than merely subjective on those from 
whom they emanate) are dealt with, not individually and 
particularly, but according to the general laws affecting God’s 
intervention in the affairs of His creatures ? 

The longing that one’s desires, important or unimportant, 
should be known personally to God is perhaps natural. We 
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have been educated and trained from childhood to put up 
such petitions; and if any calamity or danger should befall 
us, we should probably from force of habit and education fall 
on our knees and cry out to God to interpose and help us, 
though our better reason might tell us that such ejacula- 
tions are not really likely to reach His ear, and—a further 
and more important consideration—that such petitions imply 
want of trust in God’s judgment and benevolence. Is it 
conceivable that God should witness the impending danger 
or the calamity, and reflect, “I can avert this blow and the 
affliction that it will cause, but I will not avert it unless I 
am asked to do so”? Does not greater piety consist in 
leaving to God the disposal of our fate, to be dealt with in 
His supreme wisdom, or to follow His immutable laws ? 

We need not ask for the power to resist evil; this has been 
given to us at the creation of man and at our birth, and it 
seems to be merely paltering with God’s precious gift to 
persist in begging for it over and over again, when we 
undoubtedly possess the power already. 

The mental attitude of humility and the sense of depend- 
ence on God, that leads men to prayer, is eminently wholesome 
and indeed essential to overcome the certain consequences of 
allowing pride and selfishness to have their sway. The 
objection is to the form of its expression, to petitioning, at 
large or specifically, for this or that, instead of recognising 
that God is the best judge of what is good for us to have or 
not to have, and that we may safely act on the power of 
judging between right and wrong which He has given to us, 
and may continuously trust in Him. 

The wholesomeness of prayer, or rather of the prayerful 
spirit, is undeniable, but those who have given thought to the 
matter generally recognise that the benefit is subjective only— 
in other words, that it promotes and stimulates humility and 
the sense of general dependence on God, and that it conduces 
to repentance and resolution, the direct and only road to 
amendment. 
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Is it not possible to devise some substituted formula that 
will satisfy devout persons and retain the beneficial subjective 
effects of petition and beseeching, while discarding its unreality, 
an unreality widely felt, though very many are unwilling to 
express their dissatisfaction with mere supplication and with 
the want of trust in God which it implies ? 

What we want to express, or ought to wish to express, is— 
Gratitude for gifts and potentialities bestowed on us. 
Submission to the will of God. 

Recognition that He has given us the power to do good 
and to resist evil. 

Resolution that we will exercise this power; not 
beseeching for it. 

Aspiration towards the elevation of our motives, and 
towards better and nobler conduct. 

We hold this same resolve in regard to obedience to the 
civil laws of our country, and recognition of the authority of 
the King, of the law courts and magistrates. We are not 
in the habit of reciting these obligations daily or weekly in the 
market-place or in our chamber ; though possibly the thought- 
less among us might feel the obligation stronger if we did so. 
In regard to our religious duties it is no doubt wise to recog- 
nise that some daily or weekly recital or declaration of, and 
exhortation to, the higher obligations for which there is no 
human and visible and legal sanction such as fine or imprison- 
ment, and of our duty of observance of them, is useful in 
enforcing them on the minds of the careless and unthinking ; 
in other words, that periodical and regular services of Religion 
are expedient and helpful. 

W hat, then, should this form of service be? The Churches 
and the clergy are ready made for it, if they should approve 
it and be willing to adopt it. 

The New Testament teaching, the practice commanded or 
urged by Jesus Christ and His apostles, and consequently by 
all the Christian Churches since His time, has been in favour 
of Supplicatory Prayer; but may not this simply have origi- 
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nated in the adoption by these early teachers, perhaps wisely, 
and in reliance on attachment to old customs, of established 
habits of worship, such as in early times were addressed to the 
pagan gods? May it not also be right to recognise that these 
teachers were men, not necessarily in advance of their age, 
and with no further knowledge and enlightenment as to the 
ways of God towards man than were possessed by the centuries 
preceding them, and only progressing slowly, as we ourselves 
are, towards greater knowledge and understanding ? 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the force and power 
of established custom, of habit, of conservatism, especially in 
matters of religious creed and worship. The clergy—perhaps 
nothing else can fairly be expected of them—are painfully 
averse from any revision of established formulas, and still more 
so, from the critical examination of supposed rudimentary 
truths. Christ Himself, our highest authority, the Founder 
of our Religion, our Leader and Guide, was essentially, except 
in His powerful condemnation of evil and in His effective 
advocacy of virtue and right conduct, a Man of his Age, 
without pretension to fore-knowledge of the future of the 
world ; and it may well have been, even if He had more than 
human knowledge of the exact relations between God and 
man, that He, while perhaps recognising its mere subjectivity, 
the advantages of its reflex action, thought it beneficial and 
expedient to advocate Supplicatory Prayer—as indeed He 
Himself practised it in the Garden at Gethsemane in His 
human suffering on the eve of His trial and execution—an 
exhibition of human weakness which has endeared Him for 
ever to mankind. If, therefore, the teaching and practice of 
Christ and His disciples, as they reach us through the writings 
of the apostles, is to be considered as precluding all further 
inquiry into the relations and communication between man 
and God, the need of Supplicatory Prayer by man for 
what he chances to want is firmly established; but to 
assert that all inquiry on the subject is foreclosed would 
be inconsistent with the belief that progress in human and 
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divine knowledge accords with man’s duty and with the 
law of the universe. 

The suggestion here made for further inquiry and con- 
sideration of the subject is founded on the belief or supposition— 

1. That a large proportion of the prayers now offered to 
God’ are either improperly selfish petitions for special favour, 
for treatment in some way better than other people, for an 
alteration in our own favour of the laws of Nature and of 
moral cause and effect; supplications to secure for ourselves 
or our friends, otherwise than by our own or their own exer- 
tions, something that we should not otherwise obtain; or for 
powers or grace which have already been conferred by God 
on each human being at his or her birth; and that the habit 
of beseeching for such gifts, and of depending for their use 
and cultivation on some one else, and even on God, tends to 
weaken resolution and personal endeavour. 

2. That the effect of prayer is subjective only, and that if 
it reaches the ears of God, it is not only undesirable but 
inconceivable that He should really be influenced by our 
feeble and ignorant appeals to Him to divert in our favour 
the action of His divine and everlasting laws. 

3. That Supplicatory Prayer is mainly a matter of long 
tradition, habit, and education, but that there is no deep-seated 
or reasonable belief among Christians generally in its being 
heard, seriously considered, and complied with by God. 

4. That only a slight change in the present formula, a 
change from the form of supplication to the form of aspiration, 
subjection to God’s will, and resolution, is necessary; and 
that such a change, being more in consonance with the facts 
of Nature, the laws of the universe, and with rational belief, 
would probably lead to the improvement of mankind and of 
the world. 

CHARLES STEWART. 


ATHEN2ZUM CLuB, 


1 «The imperfect offices of Prayer and Praise,” as Wordsworth describes 
them. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


THe Rev. DONALD MACMILLAN, D.D. 


Ir is exactly forty years since the late Dr Robert Wallace, 
at that time Professor of Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh, contributed to a volume of Recess Studies, edited 
by Sir Alexander Grant, a long and important article on 
“Church Tendencies in Scotland.” It may at once be said 
that nothing of equal value has since appeared. Dr Wallace’s 
article, as those who afterwards knew him in the House of 
Commons, where he sat as representative for East Edinburgh, 
would naturally expect, is thoroughly well-informed, calmly 
reasoned, absolutely fair, and ever and again is lit up by that 
pawky humour which was altogether his own. His contri- 
bution covers the whole field of religious thought and Church 
politics of the time, and indicates the tendencies which were 
at work and the results that might be reasonably expected to 
follow. ‘The writer’s forecasts have not become true in every 
instance, but many of them have long since been realised and 
have passed into the life of Scotland. The period of forty 
years that has elapsed since the article was written may seem 
a very brief one in the history of a Church or of a nation, and 
yet within it, as in the present case, changes may occur of far- 
reaching consequence. 

In the Established Church, the one to which Dr Wallace 
himself belonged, what really amounted to a revolution in its 


constitution took place in 1874—just four years after his article 
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was published. In that year the Government of Mr Disraeli 
passed an Act abolishing patronage in the Church. It is not 
too much to say that the grievance which the people of Scot- 
land had against the exercise of lay patronage was responsible, 
if not for all, certainly for nearly all the secessions from it, and 
it was the chief reason for the Disruption of 1843. The 
Act of the Government was, of course, the result of repre- 
sentations from the Church itself. The abolition of patronage 
was, as everyone now admits, a wise act, although the motive 
of those who engineered it was doubted. Their aim, it was 
alleged, was to gain an advantage over the Free Kirk, which 
had left the Establishment on this very question. Dr Wallace 
and Dr Story, who represented the Liberal party in the 
Church, did not sympathise with this motive, and their support 
was only half-hearted. They held that the logical sequence of 
such an Act was to give the right of electing ministers to all the 
parishioners, irrespective of their particular Church connection. 
This right has since been granted. When a vacancy occurs 
in a parish, any adult can make application to the kirk-session, 
and, if his claim is allowed, he is put on the voting roll as an 
elector. It was also maintained that another result should 
follow. Not only should the parishioners have a right to vote, 
but the ministers of the Free Church should also have the 
right of being elected. This too has been conceded. The late 
Principal Cunningham of St Andrews got the Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland to agree to open the door of the 
Church to the ministers of all the Presbyterian Churches of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies (1886), and many have 
taken advantage of the privilege thus granted and are now 
ministers of the Church. 

Even the creed of the Church has, during the period under 
consideration, changed, if not in form, at least in spirit. The 
first movement was in the direction of a tightening of con- 
fessional bonds. In 1897 a young minister of the Church, 
the Rev. Mr Robinson of Kilmun, was deposed for heresy. 
He had, two years previously, published a book called The 
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Saviour in the Newer Light. It dealt largely with a criticism 
of the New ‘Testament records, and questioned, if it did not 
deny, the usual conception of certain Christian doctrines, 
particularly the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. His deposition 
is felt to have been a mistake. He had never introduced 
any critical discussion into the pulpit; his own congregation 
never doubted his orthodoxy, and he himself was an influence 
for good; and yet the Church ousted him from his charge 
and stripped him of his orders. The second event is of a 
much later date, and is in the direction of a loosening of 
confessional bonds. At the General Assembly of last year a 
new formula of subscription for ministers and professors of 
Divinity was adopted by the Church, and what it practically 
binds them to is a belief in the “ fundamentals” of the faith. 
Such are some of the changes that have taken place in the 
Church since Dr Wallace wrote his article. 

Nor have what were at the time the two chief dissenting 
Churches — the Free and the United Presbyterian — been 
stagnant. Indeed, they have been subjected to greater up- 
heavals and revolutions than the Church of Scotland itself. 
The Robertson Smith case in the Free Church is now a 
matter of ecclesiastical history. Professor Robertson Smith 
led the way, in this country, in bringing to bear upon Old 
Testament documents the light of the most recent research 
and the most advanced scholarship. The ground of the attacks 
that were made upon him was an article on Deuteronomy 
which he contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a 
further article on the Bible which raised the whole question of 
the historicity, authenticity, and inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Assembly of the Free Church deprived him of 
the professorship which he held in its theological college in 
Aberdeen. But a reaction took place not unlike that which 
has just been referred to as having happened in the Church of 
Scotland. When, at a later date, two professors, Bruce and 
George Adam Smith, and one minister, Dr Marcus Dods, 


were brought before the bar of the Free Kirk Assembly for 
Vou. [IX.—No. 2, 26 
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denying the inerrancy of Scripture, the charges against them 
were dismissed. Indeed, the liberal seed which had been sown 
by those who were martyrs to what they held to be the truth 
began to bear fruit, and the Church, desiring to free itself 
from some of its confessional bonds, passed a Declaratory Act 
giving a more liberal interpretation of certain of its doctrines. 
It paid, however, for its courage, because a secession took 
place, and thus was formed the Free Presbyterian Church. 
The great event, however, was the union in 1900 of the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches. The majority of the 
Free Church entered into the union, but a minority remained, 
who laid claim not only to the name, but also to the status 
and the property of the Church, and the famous decision of 
the House of Lords in 1905 vindicated their contention. An 
Act of Parliament had to be passed to apportion the property 
and to reinvest the dispossessed Church in a share of its original 
possessions. The union was thus in its main object abortive. 
Although the two Churches united and thus formed the 
present United Free Church, two still remained, the other 
being the original, or what is now known as the legal, Free 
Church. 

The United Presbyterian Church, some ten years before 
the union, had also to settle a case of heresy. The culprit was 
the Rev. David Macrae of Gourock, afterwards so well known 
as an independent minister in Dundee. He denied the truth 
of the Church’s teaching on the subject of eternal punishment, 
and the Church replied by deposing him. The only change of 
any importance that has taken place in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church during the period under review is the creation of a 
Consultative Council on Church legislation. This body is 
composed of an equal number of clergy and laity. It took 
its present shape in 1905. The Roman Catholic Church took 
a step forward in 1878, when it restored its Hierarchy. The 






Congregational Churches in the country formed themselves | 


into a Union; the Reformed Presbyterian Church joined the i 
Free Church, but left a remnant of eleven congregations | 
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behind; but the other Churches—such as the Wesleyan- 
Methodists, the Original Seceders, the Baptists, and the 
Unitarians — have practically remained unchanged. They 
certainly have not increased in membership, and would seem 
to be content to minister quietly to those who support them 
and to leave other Churches alone. 

We do not pretend to have mentioned all the different 
Christian bodies that exist at the present time in Scotland. 
It is said that in Glasgow alone there are thirty-four and in 
Edinburgh twenty-five religious societies. But the chief 
denominations have been specified; indeed, so far as their 
influence upon the main trend of religious thought and 
ecclesiastical politics is concerned, the majority, even of those 
mentioned, might be put aside. Some of them, it is true, can, 
like the Congregationalists, boast of distinguished preachers, 
and the others have qualities which ought to be cordially 
recognised. But so far as a lead is to be given to Church 
life in Scotland, attention must be fixed upon three of the 
Churches, namely, the Church of Scotland, the United Free 
Church, and the Scottish Episcopal. The Roman Catholic 
Church, which claims a tenth of the population, is practically 
foreign to Scottish soil. With the exception of certain 
districts in the north, which were never really reformed, its 
membership is almost entirely drawn from the Irish popula- 
tion of the great industrial centres. The religious future of 
Scotland lies in the hands of the three Churches referred to; 
and if the number were to be still further reduced, it might be 
said that the future will be determined by the teaching and 
policy of the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church. 

One has only to refer to the numerical strength of these 
two Churches to see this. According to the latest returns the 
membership of the Church of Scotland is 711,211, and that of 
the United Free Church is 507,408. It will thus be seen that 
between them they embrace something like three-fourths of 
the possible membership of the whole population, which is 
expected to reach at the forthcoming census 5,000,000, the 
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remaining fourth being divided between the various denomina- 
tions mentioned ; a considerable allowance, of course, being 
made for those who have no Church connection at all. It 
might be thought that the Scottish Episcopal Church ought 
to be left out of account because of its small membership, for 
it only lays claim, at the very most, to two and a half per cent. 
of the population. But it ought to be remembered that it was 
at one time the National Church of Scotland, that its history 
is deeply rooted in the past, that it inherits dearly cherished 
traditions, and has, in its membership, most of the aristocracy 
and many of the gentry of Scotland. It possesses a strong 
social influence, and its power is far out of proportion to its 
numbers. In order, accordingly, to arrive at some clear under- 
standing of the religious situation in Scotland and to forecast 
if possible the movements that will determine its future, it is 
necessary to examine the principles which are guiding the 
leading Churches, so far as they can be seen from their own 
more recent doings and the policy in creed and conduct which 
they may at the moment be adumbrating. 

In referring more particularly to the Established and 
United Free Churches it may seem that what practically 
amounts to a doctrinal revolution in them was somewhat 
easily and speedily won. On the contrary, however, the 
battle for progress was both long and hard fought. The 
Church of Scotland began the movement more than fifty 
years ago. Its champion at that time was Dr Robert Lee. 
He had successors in Dr Norman MacLeod, Principal Tulloch, 
Principal Caird, Dr Robert Wallace, and Principal Story. 
Others whose names are not so well known did yeoman service. 
The Free Church also had its champions and both Churches 
their martyrs. These leaders were undoubtedly greatly 
influenced by German thought and scholarship. If one may 
make a difference, it can be said that the Church of Scotland 
was chiefly affected by the philosophers and theologians whose 
writing bore more directly upon dogma and doctrine, and the 
Free Church by the scholars who took the lead in what is 
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known as the Higher Criticism. 
chief authors in both Churches be studied, the truth of this 


Indeed, if the writings of the 


distinction will be readily admitted. Tulloch, Caird, Matheson, 
and Flint were theologians. Robertson Smith, Bruce, Dods, 
and Davidson were critics. It will thus be seen that, un- 
consciously as it were, each Church has contributed its own 
share to the development of religious thought in Scotland 
during the last half-century. They thus formed the two 
sides of the shield, and can claim equal credit for the work 
accomplished. 

Nor should the honour be entirely given to these men only, 
for others who are fortunately still in the fighting line have 
contributed their share. This can be seen from a series of 
remarkable contributions by leading clergymen of the 
Scottish Church to the Glasgow Herald when under the 
editorship of Dr William Wallace, and published in book form 
three years ago. ‘They appeared under the general title of 
Creed Revision in Scotland. It may be of some interest 
to give one or two sentences from a view of these articles. 
“It is not,” says Dr James Moffatt, “that the Churches have 
outlived the Gospel, but that the Gospel has outlived the 
Creed.” ‘Not long ago,” remarks Professor Menzies, “the 
Churches were vying with each other for the reputation of 
orthodoxy, each pointing with an air of virtue at the heretical 
tendencies appearing in a sister Church. Now they have 
found out, all at once as it were, that the Confession of Faith 
which they recently upheld as a strong rock of true religion 
and inviolable standard of the faith is, as the creed of a living 
Church of the present day, impossible.” ‘“ With regard also 
to much which has hitherto been accepted as historical in the 
New Testament,” adds Dr John Hunter, “the conviction is 
spreading and deepening that knowledge is out of the question. 
To affirm or to deny dogmatically the historical verity of 
the story of the virgin birth, the reanimation of the dead body 
of Jesus and his visible reappearance after death, is to speak 
with certainty where certainty is simply impossible.” Such 
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sentences as these by three men, who in this matter may be 
said to be representative of the United Free Church, the Church 
of Scotland, and the Congregational Church respectively, are 
surely significant, and the fact of their being allowed to pass 
without any adverse comment shows the advance which has 
within recent years been made in religious thought. 

Surprise may be expressed, in view of all these facts, at the 
reluctance of the Scottish Church to make a new Confession 
of Faith. A sufficient answer might perhaps be found in the 
difficulty of such an undertaking. Thought is not sufficiently 
ripe, the age is too restless, the Churches themselves may not 
be quite convinced. The truth, however, seems to be that 
there is a fear lest making a new creed, however short and 
simple — even though it were as brief as the one which 
Professor Denney recommends when he suggests that the 
symbol of the Church’s unity might be expressed thus: “I 
believe in God through Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Saviour ”—might endanger the freedom which is at present 
enjoyed. This is very well expressed by Professor Ernest 
Scott in his contribution to the series of articles that appeared 
in the Glasgow Herald: “'The very reluctance to abandon 
the Westminster Confession arises in large measure from the 
half-conscious feeling that the days of creed-making are over. 
A new Confession, framed in however generous a spirit, would 
impose definite obligations to which few would care to submit 
themselves, and it seems better on the whole to leave things as 
they are.” The truth would seem to be that the desire of the 
Scottish Church is to recreate in its members, if possible, the 
faith of the primitive Church, to go back in thought to the 
time before heresy was ever heard of, or intellectual discussions 
arose concerning the verities of the Christian religion. A 
spiritual apprehension of the truth is believed to be of far 
more vital importance than a mere intellectual assent to it. 
This is undoubtedly the tendency in Scottish religious thought 
at the present time, and it is one that is full of hope for 
the future. 
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All this has not taken place without influencing Church 
life in Scotland. A sign of the times is the greater freedom 
of Sunday observance on the part of all classes of the people. 
If a new conception of the Bible which questions its authen- 
ticity or inerrancy be sanctioned by the Churches, then the 
Mosaic regulations as to the Sabbath must cease to be binding 
on the Christian conscience. In any case, it would seem that 
the members of the Church are acting on this understanding. 
Things are now done on Sunday in Scotland that would have 
horrified our forefathers; even a generation ago they would 
not have been tolerated. Motoring, cycling, excursions by 
train and steamboat, and even golfing are more or less 
common on the Lord’s Day. A marked transformation is also 
perceptible in the social habits of the people. They patronise 
forms of amusement which in days not so very far distant 
would have been prohibited, and they indulge in them to a 
far greater extent. Life on the whole—both religious and 
social—is less fettered ; a spirit of freedom would seem to be 
abroad, and Scottish character is accordingly losing much of 
the sober restraint and even dulness which, whether truly or 
not, were commonly attributed to it. 

Additional evidence of the influence of the movements in 
thought referred to is seen in the marked change which 
has taken place in the worship of the Church. Up to recent 
years, owing to the attitude which was adopted towards the 
Bible, it was believed that nothing should be allowed in 
religious service which was not sanctioned by Holy Writ. 
It was pointed out that the Sacred Scriptures do not pretend 
to supply forms of worship, but somehow this argument had 
little or no effect. The Psalms of David in the metrical 
version, and at a later date the paraphrases, were all that 
was permitted in the praise of the Church, and long extem- 
porary prayers, with a longer sermon, completed the service. 
All this has altered. In certain of the Presbyterian Churches, 
especially in some of those belonging to the Church of Scot- 
land, say St Giles’, Edinburgh, or Glasgow Cathedral, the 
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worship is as rich and varied as in the Episcopal Church, and 
the best organs and the most beautiful music are also to be 
found in them. Many of the clergy read their prayers, a 
valuable service book has been prepared for their use, by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and congrega- 
tions that a few years ago persecuted their ministers for daring 
to introduce the slightest innovation now accept quite gladly 
the changes and improvements that have been made. 

Following upon this change has come another, or rather 
both grew up simultaneously. While the devotional element 
in the Church has assumed its right relation towards the service 
as a whole, the sermon has altered in character and shortened 
in length. With the assaults that have been made upon the 
doctrinal standards of the Church and the revolt against hard 
and fast conceptions of infinite truth, fresh in mind, preaching 
has become less theological and more spiritual and practical. 
The modern sermon in the Scottish Church is, as a rule, simple, 
sincere and direct. There is heart as well as head in it, and its 
leading note may be said to be neither evangelicalism nor 
morality, but spirituality. If the old doctrines are not so 
often brought forward, their essence, which is far more vital, 
is seldom or never absent. 

A similar change springing from the same source is seen 
in ecclesiastical architecture. Many of the churches built 
within the last thirty years are fine specimens—chiefly of the 
Gothic type. Previous to that date, except in a few instances 
where pre-Reformation churches still remained, the buildings 
not only lacked beauty of form but were often ugly and 
repellent. Their interiors were in keeping with their exteriors, 
and nothing could be more miserable for an Englishman than 
to worship in one of those “ barns.” 

The general tendency may also be seen in the increased 
interest that is being taken in social questions. Once the 
mind ceased turning in upon itself and analysing its theo- 
logical opinions it began to look outside of itself and to see the 
need there was for some practical effort to leaven the large mass 
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of unreclaimed humanity that is to be found chiefly in the 
large towns and cities. The Church of Scotland has never 
been forgetful of the poor ; indeed, from the Reformation until 
sixty years ago it was their sole almoner. The passing of the 
Poor Law Act took the duty in a sense out of its hands, but it 
has never failed to insist upon its right and its privilege in this 
matter, and quite lately it has renewed its efforts to cope with 
the great social problem. In this movement we see it putting 
itself once more in direct relation to the source of all helpful 
work. The Church of Scotland is active in this cause, and it 
now spends something like £10,000 a year on Labour Homes, 
Farm Colonies, Shelters for Men and Women, and Institutions 
for Lads and Girls. ‘The United Free Church is following suit ; 
but if the action of its late General Assembly be an indication 
of its policy, it is undertaking a dangerous experiment in trying 
to solve economic questions by practically allying itself with 
the Labour party. It would be a mistake for it to affiliate 
itself with Socialism. It is possible that too much may be 
made of the social work of the Churches. All that they can 
accomplish is but as a drop in the ocean, and without the 
power of discipline in their hand their labour is often love's 
labour lost. Hundreds are found ready to take advantage of 
their charity without benefiting much in the end; being free 
agents they can come and go as they please. All the same, 
this effort is a noble one. It shows that the Church is leaving 
the sphere of abstract and doubtful problems for the tackling 
of one that is surely palpable enough, and if it cannot solve it, 
it can at any rate agitate and stir up the nation, inspire it with 
a sense of its duty and fan those ideas which ought to act as 
beacons in the social darkness. 

But the greatest of all the changes is the one that has 
taken place in the relation of the Churches to each other. For 
eight years, from 1877 to 1885, the country rang with the cry 
for the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. The 
agitation was started by the Free Church on the initiation of 
its leader, Principal Rainy, and the real cause of the movement 
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was the soreness which he and his friends felt at the abolition 
of patronage. The ground, however, which he took up was 
that the existence of an Established Church was an injustice 
to the other Churches, and that only by its disestablishment 
and its disendowment could union take place. He was joined 
in the agitation by Principal Cairns, the leader of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and they both went up and down the 
country addressing public meetings in furtherance of their cause. 
The Church of Scotland entered into a strong defence, and the 
nation was thoroughly roused to the seriousness and the 
apparent imminence of the issue. Dr Rainy and his party 
depended upon Mr Gladstone to accomplish their ends. They 
thought that they had secured his support, but he threw them 
over in 1885 in a speech which he delivered in the Assembly 
Hall of the Free Church itself. The agitation for disestablish- 
ment has never recovered the shock then given to it, and it 
has practically passed out of Scottish ecclesiastical politics. 
Various reasons may be given for the lack of interest now 
manifested in any attack that is made on the Established 
Church. That Church embraces in its membership about one- 
half of the Protestant population of the country. It has 
pursued its work quietly and steadily, and its services are freely 
at the disposal of the whole community. Its members have 
never found its relation to the State to be a hindrance to its 
own freedom or to their religious well-being. Besides, its 
endowments are, in these days when dependence upon volun- 
tary support is seen to be very uncertain, a source of great 
strength. Thoughtful men, even in the dissenting Churches, 
admit the growing need for a permanent endowment of religion. 
In addition, the best minds of all the Churches have been 
directing themselves lately to other and higher interests—to 
the scholarly interpretation of Divine truth and the critical 
elucidation of the sacred records. If the Churches are to 
cope with the religious and social problems that now face them 
it is felt that the very last thing that should be thought of is 
to throw away the Church’s own possessions. So, on all 
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hands, the cry now is rather for establishment than disestablish- 
ment; sectarian bitterness has given way in face of the 
nation’s needs. 

Another element must be taken account of in the changed 
situation. The union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches and the results of the famous law-suit that followed 
have rendered hopeless any fresh attempt at disestablishment. 
The two Churches emerged from the troubles of that period 
strengthened in one way, but very much weakened in another, 
and it is strange that the Nemesis which dogged their steps 
was the Highlands, in which up till this time the Free Church 
found, numerically at least, its strength. It was partly to 
please the Highlanders, to prevent them seceding from the 
Free Church, that Robertson Smith was sacrificed. The 
union that was being negotiated in 1873 between the two 
Churches that afterwards became one was thwarted by the 
Highlands. The congregations of the Free Church in the 
north and west of Scotland were thoroughly constitutional, and 
one of their leading principles was Establishment. Well, when 
Dr Rainy found that the agitation against the Established 
Church was practically dead he responded to an invitation 
from the United Presbyterian Church to enter into a union. 
That was accomplished in 1900; but in the terms of union 
the Voluntary principle of the United Presbyterian section 
swallowed up the Establishmentarian principle of the Free 
Church section, and on that ground and on others chiefly 
doctrinal—such as the toning down of the Confession’s teaching 
on foreordination and universal redemption—a considerable 
proportion of the Free Church, chiefly in the Highlands, 
appealed to the civil courts and in the end secured a judgment 
in the House of Lords to the effect, that the section of the 
Free Church which joined with the United Presbyterians had, 
in their terms of agreement, broken the contract upon which 
their property depended, and that that property belonged to 
what is now known as the legal Free Church. The United 
Free Church, it must be said, came through the crisis with 
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marvellous success, but as a fighting machine it was consider- 
ably weakened, and has ever since been fully occupied in 
putting its own house in order. The Church of Scotland, 
in the face of all this, has pursued an even and ever-advancing 
course, striving to live at peace with its neighbours, and to 
widen its constitution and its creed so that it may embrace 
within its folds the whole nation. Its policy would seem to 
be meeting with success, for while last year the net increase 
in the membership of the United Free Church was only 897, 
that of the Church of Scotland was 5395. 

At this point there emerges the proposal on the part of the 
Church of Scotland towards a conference with the United Free 
Church on the subject of union, and it is this proposal which 
at the moment occupies the ecclesiastical field. It must be 
said that this is the subject which looms largest in the public 
mind so far as Church matters are concerned. The genesis of 
the proposal is of a somewhat doubtful nature. It was sprung 
upon the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1907 
by the late Dr Scott. It assumed a new shape in the Assembly 
of 1908, and in 1909 it took its present form of an “ unrestricted 
conference” with the United Free Church to discover what 
may be the obstacles in the way of union. It was sug- 
gested at the time that one of the first acts of the Radical 
party, who had just gone into power, might be a Bill to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland; hence Dr Scott’s hasty 
action. It was said again that the United Free Church, weary 
of contention and strife and sorely crippled financially, was not 
unwilling to make peace with its big neighbour and share its 
endowments. These, of course, were not the reasons given by 
the leaders in the movement. They declared that union was 
urgent in the interests of the country, that through the un- 
necessary multiplying of Churches there was a reprehensible 
waste of men and money, that people were leaving the Churches 
because of their divisions. Let them unite, and then with a 
solid front they would attack the social and moral evils of the 
time and redeem the country. 
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It has been said, however, in reply to such arguments, that 
history does not show that one large Church in a country is a 
stronger moral and religious force than ten or twenty. Other- 
wise, what of the Roman Catholic Church before the Refor- 
mation, or of the Church of England before the Wesleyan 
secession, or of the Church of Scotland before the Disruption ? 
Did they serve the purpose for which a Church exists better 
than the various Churches are serving it now? As for the 
scandal of division, there is no scandal in division. An out- 
ward union may contain within it more real differences than 
those which exist between two sister Churches that are one in 
Christ. As a matter of fact, there are more envy and un- 
charitableness between the different United Free congrega- 
tions in a small town than between them and the Parish 
Church. As to the deplorable state of the country which 
this great United Church is to transform, it is not so deplor- 
able as they try to make out. Indeed, the people of Scotland 
never were such enlightened Christians as they are at the 
present day, nor was there ever a greater proportion of them 
in connection with the Church. One has only to read the 
statements of Dr Chalmers as to the religious condition of 
Glasgow, when he was minister of the Tron Church, to see 
this. The fact that churchgoers do not attend so regularly 
as usual is no proof to the contrary. It is true that there is 
a great mass of non-churchgoers, but no greater than there 
used to be. The exceptional greatness of it is manufactured 
for special purposes. All the same, this mass is to a very 
considerable extent mentally, morally, and physically defective. 
It is composed of miserable creatures whose case has been put 
before the public by the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. 
Their condition is the concern of the nation as much as that 
of the Churches. 

In the conference that is taking place between the joint- 
committee, two points will have to be settled, and the first 
of these is the demand on the part of the United Free Church 
for what it calls spiritual independence. In plain language, 
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this means the right and power to do as it likes with its 
Confession, its constitution, and its property. Any action will 
depend upon and be justified by a majority in the Assembly, 
and against such a majority the minority is to have no appeal. 
Will the State ever allow contracts to be broken in this way ? 
It said “ No” when the House of Lords gave its judgment in 
the Union case. ‘The Church of Scotland claims to be already 
in possession of spiritual independence inasmuch as its rights 
and property are safeguarded through its contract with the 
State. Within its sphere it is absolutely free. The next 
point that will have to be settled is the fact of establishment 
or the recognition of national religion through a State Church. 
Both Churches are agreed in their desire for national religion. 
The United Free Church wants it without having any con- 
nection with the State. Is that possible? Hitherto the 
Church of Scotland has said “No,” and the process by 
which a different answer may be given will be watched with 
interest. 

It must be admitted that the case of the United Free 
Church is weak ; it has no grounds in history or in fact, or in 
its own experience for pressing its claims. There never was a 
Church spiritually independent in the sense that it desires, nor 
was there ever national religion that was not established by the 
State. And then recent events in the experience of the United 
Free Church itself, the decision of the House of Lords for 
example, stripping it of its property because it carried its idea 
of spiritual independence beyond the law, and the subsequent 
reinvestment of it in a share of its property, show the thing to 
be impossible. Further, as to State connection, it does not 
object to receive national money for the education of school- 
masters and for the teaching of religion in schools; and quite 
recently it has permitted— indeed encouraged —its own 
ministers to be appointed by the State to Navy and to Army 
chaplaincies and to receive salaries from the nation. 

It is perfectly clear that if there is to be any union there 
must be concessions, and if there be concessions there will be 
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fresh disruptions. The debate in the United Free Church at 
last Assembly clearly showed this, and the silence of the 
Church of Scotland is not to be accepted as a blind yielding to 
any course that may be followed. ‘The leaders in this move- 
ment ought not to allow themselves to be deceived. Should 
there be any concession of principle on the part of the 
Church of Scotland’s representatives, there will be a violent 
upheaval and the religious condition of the country will be 
worse than ever. 

Nor are the men who are unfriendly to this movement 
“impossible.” They object to it because it is to a large extent 
meaningless. Their imagination is not captivated by the idea 
of a “large” Church any more than by that of a “large ” house 
or elephant. They do not think that a huge organisation 
which is created by artificial means and works mechanically 
is a genuine organism or possesses true unity. For the sake of 
this big Church, the religious and moral effect of which they 
do not believe will be at all as great as that of the different 
Churches which are at present actively engaged in Christian 
service, they are not prepared to sacrifice their own principles 
or to ask other people to sacrifice theirs. Their position, 
besides, is far from being negative. The thoughtful men 
among them are now bringing forward for the acceptance of 
the different Churches what they believe to be a scheme of 
true unity, one which while recognising the value to each 
Church and to the Christian Republic, of its own special 
constitution, also insists upon loyalty to Jesus Christ as their 
common Head. These ideas are finding expression at various 
hands. The Bishop of Carlisle, for instance, in the HiBBert 
JOURNAL of January 1908, says: ‘“ Meanwhile the functions of 
the various members of the whole body of Christ will continue 
diverse and manifold. Some will be national, others congre- 
gational, some episcopal, others presbyteral, some with ancient 
customs, others with customs more modern, yet the national 
cannot say to the congregational, ‘I have no need of thee,’ or 
the episcopal to the presbyteral, ‘I have no need of thee —the 
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only need for all alike will be life flowing down from the 
Universal Head and love flowing back from every member to 
the Universal Heart. This, then, I take to be the distinguishing 
note, the fundamental characteristic of the Catholic Church, 
the all-resounding note—love to God and man.” 

Those who are putting forward this idea of union between 
the Churches are going back, like those (and they are practically 
the same thoughtful men) who seek for a common basis of 
Christian faith, to the Apostolic and Primitive Church where 
they find among the different congregations that then existed 
the conception of union which they favour. There they 
see Churches that were largely autonomous living in union 
with other Churches because of their common union with 
Christ. This is brought out in a remarkable book on Church 
Reform (1910), by the late Rev. J. C. Barry of Dumbarton. 
Much regret is felt at the untimely death of the author, and 
so highly does Professor Denney of the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow, think of the book that he has written for it 
a striking introduction. ‘The cry of union,” says Dr Denney, 
‘is raised and echoed in many quarters as if it contained the 
solution of all our perplexities, yet many of those who are 
caught by it have no distinct idea of the advantages it is 
supposed to bring, or of the principles on which it is to be 
carried through. What we hear most about is the sinfulness of 
schism, of Churches standing apart from each other while they are 
practically indistinguishable in doctrine, worship, government 
and discipline, and by union seems to be meant the bringing into 
one larger corporation two or more practically indistinguish- 
able bodies. . . . What we want for practical efficiency is not 
the legal incorporation of all who adhere to the same doctrine, 
worship and discipline, but the moral integration of all who 
call Jesus Lord. The two things are not the same, nor is there 
any necessary connection between them. It is a plausible, but 
at reflection a transparent mistake to suppose that if all the 
Presbyterians (let us say) in Scotland were united in the 
legal sense of the term, the problem of Christian unity would 
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have been solved so far as they are concerned. Even with 
them the true problem is local rather than national, and the 
Christians who are not Presbyterian would remain. It is one 
of the dangers incident to the current Romish idea of unity, 
that it leads men to forget that liberty no less than unity is 
essential in Christian life. It is not a mark of the weakness 
of Christianity, but of its immense power to stimulate human 
nature on all sides and to adapt itself to all varieties of cireum- 
stance, that it has produced such distinct types of teaching as 
we see even in the New Testament, and such varieties of 
organisation as diversify the history of the Church from the 
earliest times to our own. We have no call to shed tears over 
such phenomena or to beat our breasts in public and talk 
about the sin of schism. There is no reason why the unity of 
the Church should not be conspicuous through all the varieties 
of doctrinal type and legal organisation.” 

There would thus seem to be a growing revolt against the 
Roman idea of unity which is not unlike the rebellion against 
the older conception of the Bible. Both are a protest for 
freedom, the one in government and the other in belief. Unity, 
it is contended, among different Christians and Churches is 
truer and deeper if it depends, not so much upon outward 
authority, as upon the inward spirit which should animate 
every believer who is in union with Christ. Those who plead 
for this larger Christian brotherhood point to the fact, that 
the external uniformity of ecclesiastical organisation, desired 
by those who are negotiating the union between the Estab- 
lished and United Free Churches, came into existence only 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. It was then that the 
Church appropriated the secular framework of imperial rule, 
and grafted upon it the ecclesiastical system which spread over 
Christendom until it was shattered by the Reformation. They 
have no desire for a revival of the Roman system among the 
Protestant Churches, and they believe that salvation lies in 
going farther back and reviving the spirit that animated the 
Apostolic and Early Church. 
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It accordingly seems quite clear that before Scotland can 
gather together under one external organisation its ancient 
Presbyterianism, not to speak of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
and other Protestant bodies in the land which ought to find 
shelter in a reconstructed ecclesiastical institution, the difficulty 
just raised, and the others discussed or referred to, must first 
receive solution. No one, not even the most sanguine, can 
expect that the present conference will result in anything 
tangible. Should an attempt be made to force the pace and 
bring about a union that would be purely mechanical and 
artificial, the ecclesiastical peace of the country would at once 
be broken, and contention and strife would continue for many 
a long day. One good thing, and perhaps the only good 
thing, that can follow from the conferences that are taking 
place is an agreement on the part of the two Churches to go 
back, each to its own work, in a more friendly and generous 
spirit; to think out more fully the differences which divide 
them, and to see if, after all, the truer way towards a higher 
reconciliation and a deeper unity may be found, not in one 
outward organisation, nor even in a common intellectual 
belief, but in that inward unity of spirit which is the bond 


of peace. 
DONALD MACMILLAN, D.D. 
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THE AGENDA CLUB. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


BurNE-JONEs, humaner than the proverb-maker, declared that 
Heaven was paved with a mosaic of good intentions and good 
deeds, but one supposes that not even he deemed the two 
equivalent. The embryo has the potentialities but not the 
actual worth of the accomplished growth, and good intentions 
are but good deeds in embryo. Certainly the former are the 
commoner phenomena. The discrepancy implies much mis- 
directed effort, futility and despair. 

Nowhere does the gulf between deed and desire yawn 
wider than in the field of social reform. What Mr John 
Galsworthy has called the social conscience is alive and busy 
enough, but that in itself is a sign that something which needs 
doing is undone or misdone. If all were right with society, 
the social conscience would be asleep from ennui. 

What has long been needed is an organisation of effort and 
object, and quite recently such an organisation has come to 
birth in a scheme which stands at once on a high plane of 
idealism and on a lower plane of realism than such schemes 
usually deign to descend to. The realistic side of the venture 
—the outward and visible sign—is embodied in the stern 
practicality of the Agenda Club. The inward and spiritual 
grace was expounded in An Open Letter to English Gentlemen 
which, over the modest pseudonym “ Pars Minima,” occupied 
the place of honour in the Hrssert Journat for last July. 


The direction of this epistle was in itself arresting, and by 
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no means unprovocative of criticism. With a large class of 
social reformers the “gentleman” does not stand high in 
credit. ‘ What have the privileged classes done for England ?” 
asks the democrat. ‘Down with the gentry!” shouts the 
democratomaniac. Even the most responsible of Liberal 
journals considered “ Pars Minima’s ” appeal a piece of mistaken 
medievalism. The mistake lay with the critic. He had mis- 
apprehended the fundamental idea. No one—least of all so 
clear and unbiassed a thinker as “ Pars Minima”—expects the 
landed gentry to rise up in unison and by one coherent effort 
to allay for ever the sufferings of the less fortunate. But it is 
as obviously absurd to maintain or imply that there are none 
among the well-born who have not bowed the knee to the 
Baal of selfishness and complacence, as it would be to assert 
that every horny or labour-stained hand is the hand of a hero. 
“Pars Minima” made his appeal not to a class, but to a type 
—‘“that still extant but not increasing type—the well-bred 
Englishman—to men of gentle birth, of an inherited courtesy 
and courage, ‘good sportsmen,’ incapable of dishonesty, lying 
with difficulty, unassuming, undemonstrative, plain, blunt, 
loyal.” If, for the moment, he had nothing to say to the 
“men who have the essential stuff of the gentleman in them” 
but are not in fact gentle by birth, he turned his back more 
permanently on those who have inherited merely the accidentals 
of their order, ‘an ample fortune, an honoured name, a more 
or less perfunctory code fulfilled in the letter rather than in 
the spirit.” Obviously a beginning must be made somewhere, 
and it could hardly be more aptly made than with those whose 
obligations—if there be any truth at all in the law of com- 
pensation—are undoubtedly greatest. The nature of the letter 
will ensure its reaching only those for whom it is intended. It 
is common knowledge among missionaries and advertisers that 
to catch the few one must address the many. 

The real need is for men—such men, distinguished not by 
class but by mental attitude, as are prepared to give themselves 
to the service of an idea, to devote themselves to the work 
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which has got to be done unless England is to fall on evil days 
and still more evil. The Open Letter was an appeal to the 
true patriot, the man who puts country before party and before 
class, the man of ideals and ideas but not of isms. For it is 
impossible to damn the scheme with any ism but idealism. 
Socialism it is not, for the work is to be done by the few. 
The dream is of a picked body of fifteen to thirty thousand. 
Individualism it is not, for self is to be sacrificed. It is neither 
Conservative nor Liberal, for the great questions of parlia- 
mentary controversy are outside its sphere. Though free from 
narrowness, it is not incompatible with nationalism; nor, on 
the other hand, does it seek to pick a quarrel with sane im- 
perialism. One of the most friendly and at the same time 
most perspicacious notices of the Open Letter appeared in the 
Spectator. ‘The article voiced the two points of doubt which 
are the most likely to be urged against it. 

Firstly, there is the difficulty of keeping such an undertaking 
as this clear of party. However lofty, clear-sighted and dis- 
interested the patriotism of the workers may be, the difficulty 
is real enough, and will need much careful steering, tact and 
forbearance to circumnavigate. But the fact remains that 
there are many reforms to be carried through, as to the desir- 
ability of which every one is agreed and with which Toryism 
and Whiggery have nothing to do. And it is a happy fact 
that dislike for party methods and party catchwords is on the 
increase. Possibly the day is not so far off when such men as 
go to form the Agenda Club shall have their influence on 
national politics. 

The Spectator’s second criticism was of the vagueness of 
the scheme which the Open Letter adumbrated. But, as 
already hinted, the Open Letter was only an adumbration. 
The substance is not lacking. But to define a policy before 
getting the men to carry it out would be to place the cart 
before the horse. The members of the Agenda Club will 
decide their own policy. ‘They are to be responsible agents, 
not machines. Though a certain sacrifice of self is required, 
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the subordination is rather of aim than of personality. Per- 
sonalities are needed, to build up such a composite personality 
as may carry on effective and comprehensive work. Also, it 
must be understood that half-knowledge, easy amateurism, is 
not wanted. ‘The work of the Agenda Club is to be expert, 
thorough. Action must wait on thought and study. The 
instrument must not only be forged but tempered before it 
can be used for its appointed task. 

Since the writing of the Open Letter much has been done. 
Men renowned in many paths of intellectual activity have put 
the scheme to severe scrutiny and have approved it. Those 
who are sufficiently interested to know all there is to know of 
the Agenda Club and its ways will receive full particulars on 
applying to the proper source. A book is at this moment in 
course of preparation which will set forth the details of the 
scheme and show how careful has been the planning of a 
structure apparently so simple in its perfected form. <A brief 
sketch of main characteristics, however, may here be given. 

“To organise the moderate men” is the avowed desire of 
the inceptors of the Club. The brilliant eccentrics are not 
asked to join. ‘They work best alone, and would do little to 
help the progress of a confederacy. But there is a vast amount 
of intellect that needs organising ; a world of dreams that needs 
solidifying; much earnest desire that is perishing for lack of 
direction. ‘The essence of the Agenda Club is its practicality. 
It is to be run on purely business lines, which emphatically 
does not mean that there is money to be made out of it, but 
that it is to be elaborately and carefully organised, purged of 
sentimentality, and that full use will be made of the modern 
science or art of publicity. One of its characteristics is the 
fraternity it offers to such societies as are already doing good 
work and care to make use of its organised means for furthering 
the ends of reform. In a phrase, the organisation of idealism 
is its purpose. ‘To find the highest common factor of 
practical idealism,” is the way the inceptors themselves 
put it. 


——— 
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The actual constitution of the Agenda Club is as follows. 
In the first place there is a Council, who are not members 
of the Club, but are all men eminent in their own walks of 
life. ‘They are at once a guarantee to the world at large and 
a check on the activities of the Club itself. Very extensive 
power is in their hands: firstly, right of veto over any 
agendum ; secondly, control of foundation funds; thirdly and 
ultimately, power to dissolve the Club, through this same 
control, if it seem to them to have departed from its original 
profession. Every endeavour will be made to preserve on this 
Council, the members whereof are elected for life, a nice balance 
alike of political and of religious opinion. 

Subject to the authority of the Council as just stated, the 
government of the Club is in the hands of a Board of Control, 
consisting of nine members, three of whom shall be elected 
every year by a democratic suffrage. This board controls the 
executive, and may, if it think fit, submit specific agenda to 
the approval of the Club. It may here be pointed out that 
while the names of the Councillors as guarantors of bona fides 
are to be published, the Board of Control shall remain 
anonymous. The names of the latter are, however, to be 
supplied to the newspaper offices on condition that no im- 
proper use be made of them. This policy, it is thought, is the 
best to avoid the reproaches and dangers of self-advertisement 
on the one hand and the suspicion and dangers attaching to 
secrecy on the other. It is perhaps needless to add that the 
Finance Committee will not be anonymous; and that while 
the names of donors will not be announced, the representatives 
of the press and members of political societies will always be 
at liberty to inspect the books of the Club on cause shown. 

The Club consists of associates and members. The 
Associates of the Board are those who have pledged them- 
selves to do some definite piece of work. This, in many cases, 
is of an expert kind. To quote a recent leaflet, ‘“‘ medical men 
will be ready to submit advice on many matters where the 
professional skill and experience of the doctor are invaluable ; 
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architects and builders will be available for suggestions and 
ideas when such subjects as town-planning and housing of 
the poor are under consideration; journalists and men of 
letters will assist to present a case on paper with that degree 
of lucidity and force which is seldom found except in those 
versed in the art of writing; the able men whom the pro- 
fession of advertising has of recent years attracted to its ranks 
will be approached when the accomplishment of any object 
appears to require the skilful use of the various instruments 
of publicity; business men will give shrewd advice on the 
investment of funds and finance generally.” This is not a 
dream: these services have been actually organised, and the 
idea makes a very strong appeal. It is plain, however, that 
men of the professions above alluded to can usually spare but 
little time for voluntary philanthropic work; but if, say, a 
journalist will undertake to write but one letter in the year 
to the correspondence columns of one of the great dailies 
according to the organised Agenda plan, it is a definite and 
valuable service. So is it if a rich man will lend his motor 
car for one day in the year and no more. One of the Club’s 
golden rules is, not to ask too much. The members will be 
even more lightly taxed than the associates. All they are 
pledged to do is to buy the four moderately-priced books 
which are to be issued yearly, and to further, as far as in them 
lies, the success of the agenda decided on by the Club as 
a whole. 

Time will disclose the work that this simple but carefully 
planned organism is capable of doing. Its endeavours, at first 
at any rate, will be confined to small things. Its founders think 
that by concentrating on some small but important matter 
they will do more service in the world than if they wandered 
ineffectually among large aspirations. Moreover, it is uncon- 
trovertibly true that one thing done makes the second easier. 

Hand in hand with the getting of things done goes the 
dissemination of knowledge. This will be effected in various 
ways. The publication of books on various subjects of social 
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interest and of bibliographies prepared with the authority of 
men of intellectual renown are to be undertaken. An organised 
occupation of the correspondence columns of the great dailies 
should achieve much. 

The dream, the thought, and the deed: these are the three 
stages of man’s perfection. But the passage from the first to 
the second is hard, and from the second to the last harder still, 
if anything but vanity is to come of it. Unless a man have 
his dreams, the harvest of his life will be barren. No great 
thing has been said or done that was not born of a dream. 
But to achieve itself the dream must become thought. 
Those who try to leap from dream to deed leap but into the 
black abyss of chaos. But thought, for the dreamer. is hard, 
dealing with ugly things, leading through labyrinths to 
contradictions. And then, which road of the many that 
thought opens up will lead to the effective deed? The bones 
at the crossways are countless. 

Than the Agenda Club, it may be asserted, few better 
instruments for man’s fulfilment have been designed or forged. 
For the dreamless one, the misbegotten child of a material 
generation, it has no use. But to the weak dreamer, 
wandering vaguely among nebule, it gives a definition of 
ideal, offers a knightly quest, while to him who has already 
seen his ideal it holds out the hope of achievement. Along 
the paths of thought it places sign-posts. Membership 
implies serious study. The literary aspects of the Club 
have already been mentioned. Moreover, it affords oppor- 
tunities of stimulating companionship and counsel, where- 
by fresh intellect and mature may give and receive mutual 
benefit. ‘Then the deed, the realisation of the dreams that 
thought has clarified and co-ordinated. ‘ Organisation, business 
system, is the keynote of the method,” wrote the Inception 
Committee of the Club in the correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. ‘We think that if anything like the same fore- 
thought, courage, persistence, ingenuity in presentation 
(anglice, advertising) were devoted to idealistic effort as are 
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daily consecrated to the sale of soaps, salves, tobaccos, drugs 
and drinks, we should have a happier England.” Faced thus 
with a brutal comparison, the dreamer involuntarily shudders. 
Let him think twice, and the offence will disappear. The 
means matter little, if the end be reached and the starting- 
point be not lost sight of. One must use the weapons of his 
time. 

Obviously it is the young men who are wanted, whose 
dreams are so often only dreams, whose thought wastes itself 
among sterile philosophies. ‘Them alone, with their enthusiasm 
and their sureness, can the Agenda Club use and serve. For 
its service will be great to its members. It is a life-class, 
where they will learn to see truth naked. It is a training- 
ground for the statesman, the economist, the business man. 
It will bring young men into contact with realities and teach 
them to be unashamed of their enthusiasms. No father could 
do better for his son than give him, for a couple of years, a full- 
time membership of the Agenda Club. It has been one of 
the dreams of the inceptors to make of it a sort of post- 
graduate university, where men may study for the degree of 
Doctor of Life. And thus, at any rate, the scheme appeals to 
the writer, who has certainly no predilection for the methods 
of modern materialism. For it must be understood that this is 
no authorised exposition of the Agenda thesis, but merely the 
impressions of one who has seen, as in a vision, the fineness 
and the possibilities of the thing. 

It is hardly too bold to assert that the venture cannot fail. 
The interest and enthusiasm it has excited have been far 
greater than the inceptors ever dared hope. The thing is so 
practicable and so finely conceived. Double in its nature— 
idealist and realist—it is also double in its appeal. It has its 
meaning for egoist as well as altruist, those equal combatants 
who make our youth their battle-ground. Mainly, perhaps, 
it appeals to the man with the “social conscience,” he who 
desires to do good to his fellows for their own sake, who is 
heart-rent by the squalor and poverty around him and in- 
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dignant at its preventable causes. But he who wishes, for his 
own sake—that his taste may be satisfied, his senses not 
offended—to see a fairer world than that on which he now 
looks, will find here a means of realising his vision. His ideal 
is also a worthy one, implying pride and joy and love of the 
“good life.” To such an one, besides—unless he be mere 
hedonist—the idea of dedication will be far from repulsive. 
The Agenda Club has already evoked comparison with the 
Samurai of Japan. It does not, indeed, like the Proposals for 
a Voluntary Nobility issued by the Samurai Club which was 
founded some years ago in this country, demand any bodily 
discipline, any actual asceticism, in its members. But it is 
obvious that the work which it does demand of them requires 
a certain self-culture, the formation, at least, of habits of some 
mental and physical clarity and austerity. Whencesoever the 
Club draws its members, it will probably send them thither 
again gentler, nobler, with more of that quality which the 
Greeks called apioros. 

But, after all, such advantages are only by the way; and, 
should they lead (as they so easily might) to snobbery or 
priggishness, they are not advantages at all, but pernicious 
snares. ‘The Agenda Club is formed to do its share of the 
work of the world, not for the salvation of the souls of the 
elect. According as it does its work well or ill, it is to be 
judged. The inceptors have no illusions. They realise that 
age stales both men and institutions, and they are so disposing 
of their funds that after twenty-five years or so the Club shall 
automatically come to an end. It will then be time, they 
think, to start a new association. A generation with new 
ideas will have arisen, anxious and with the right to oust the 
old. But if the Agenda Club has done its work well, its 
voluntary suicide will be but the handing on of the torch. 
Meanwhile, the work is to do, and men are needed to do it. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


Lonpon. 














DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘“‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


DR AMBROSE VERNON ON THE PRESENT CRISIS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1910, p. 57.) 
- 


Ir is impossible to pass without a protest Dr Ambrose Vernon’s attempt 
to brand Professor Herrmann with the mark of the unhappy Naumann. 
“The teaching of Jesus,” Dr Ambrose says, “is attacked to-day by 
those who revile him on moral grounds ”"—Nietzsche has been his example 
here—* by those who are forced reluctantly to separate from his company ” 
—Naumann is one of these shining lights—“ and by those who still walk 
humbly after the glory of his person.” And among these last he would 
have us include Professor Herrmann. 

Herrmann, then, attacks the teaching of Jesus. But to say this of 
such a teacher as Herrmann is to assume a Tolstoyan idea of the Gospels, 
and that is also a Roman Catholic notion of morality. It is to plant your 
flag on the very rock over which Naumann stumbles : it is to call the Gospel 
a programme rather than an inspiration. Naumann thought the Gospel was 
a programme, discovered that it had no directions as to the limitations of 
armaments, so he—very sincerely at least—gave it up. Professor Herrmann 
also discovers that the Gospel does not direct us about the German Navy, 
and he therefore gives up the idea that it is a programme. 

Some little time ago, before the appearance of Dr Vernon’s article, my 
brother (the translator of the revised edition of the Communion with God) 
wrote me a letter dealing chiefly with the contrast which these two men 
present. I quote here what he says about Herrmann’s attitude to the 
State. “He says the State is not Christian, any more than eating or 
breathing or arithmetic is Christian. It is a form of natural life. It has 
to be controlled and used so as to make Christian life possible. You 
must first decide, on grounds of expediency, between a State and an ideal 


Kantian anarchy: if you decide for a state, then that means a state with 
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police, fleets, etc. But to admit that the Gospel gives no precise rules 
about trade, or fleets, or clothes, or wallpaper is not to say that these things 
are alien to the kingdom of God, or that the principles of the Gospel are 
inadequate to guide life. The Gospel does not need to teach arithmetic, 
but it has much to say about embezzlement ; the least convincing verse in 
the New Testament is perhaps that dealing with hairdressing, but we 
accept its general views as to modesty.” 

It is easy to misunderstand Herrmann’s position if we do not remember 
that his whole attitude to the teaching of Jesus Christ is built upon the 
knowledge that, as he himself puts it, ‘a man is truly alive and spiritually 
united to God, only when he acts from his own free conviction, that is to 
say, when he is true, and does not act a part.” ‘ Our God,” he says again 
( “ Rémische und evangelische Sittlichkeit,” trans. as “The Moral Law,” 
in Faith and Morals), “Our God does not give us His orders like a 
policeman, but as the Father and Lord of spirits. For that reason His 
command does not present itself to us as something strange and foreign. 
It is so given to us as to constrain us in our inmost being. But it does so 
only if we ourselves understand the truth of it; that is to say, if our own 
sense of perception compels us to prescribe it to ourselves. So long as we 
fancy that when we are confronted by ordinances of God we may have, and 
may assert, a certain independence, we have before us, not the omnipotent 
God, but an idol. . . . Jesus wished to lead His disciples out from the 
service of unintelligible rules, and to set them on their own feet... . To 
the servant of rules, who thinks he has fulfilled all God’s commands, He 
says that he can become perfect only by a determination prescribed to him 
in no rule (Luke xviii. 18-23)... . The perfection of a man, according 
to Jesus’ teaching, consists in the simple fulfilment of the command of 
morality (cf. Matt. v. 48). The view of Jesus, then, is that a man does 
not fulfil the moral command of God till he imposes upon himself something 
which he does not find written in any rules.” 

I turn now to the confused, vague, and disappointed letters of Friedrich 
Naumann. This is the man whose only sincerity seems to be the avowal 
that he is afraid to be sincere. He sees no truth, so he proclaims as truth 
the fact that he is in doubt. Surely in coupling such a man with Wilhelm 
Herrmann, Dr Vernon has made a strange pair. 


Epirh A. Srewart. 
CLarEweop, LImpsFIELD, 


II. 


Will you allow me, as a layman, and as one of Dr Vernon’s “ most 
religious readers,” to say how the attitude adopted by him strikes me. 

His article in your October issue gives an excellent exposition of the 
present unparalleled crisis in the Church. But to my mind Dr Vernon is 
weakest just where he ought to be strongest. His diagnosis is careful and 
clear, his remedy vague and ineffective. His “way out” is ambiguous and 
misleading. 
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The sketch given of the criticisms and renunciations of to-day is 
graphic and even pathetic. His classification of them under three heads, 
too, is helpful. But what really is his own “way out”? 

In spite of his repeated assertion that Jesus is best understood when we 
place him in the category of the poets—that poetry, in short, is the only 
adequate vehicle of eternal truth—he himself concludes with the old 
demand for a religion of authority, “a standard objective to himself, and 
a message independent of his own attainments.” 

This objective standard he finds in “the spirit of Jesus,” but he 
immediately confirms his own misgiving that there may be “some inherent 
difficulty with his method” by adding on a number of phrases that, so far 
as words are concerned, mean just what each man chooses to make them 
mean. Thus, “calling Jesus Lord is the essence of Christianity,” ‘‘ No one 
can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost,” “The Lord is the spirit, not 
the flesh ” and finally, “The spirit of God and the spirit of Jesus are 
identical terms.” 

When a reverent and loyal soul endeavours thus for others’ sake to 
unburden himself of what he feels to be his own inner faith, an equally 
reverent sympathy bespeaks silence. 

All the same, these heartfelt phrases leave us very much where we 
were, and send us back to the situation itself which led up to them. I am 
safe, I believe, in saying that even the educated layman’s reluctant conclu- 
sion in regard to the avalanche of modern criticism of which Dr Vernon 
here discourses is that it is all at its best unavoidable scavengering, and 
his one demand is to ascertain what it is that is really left after all the 
litter of it has been cleared away. If “what Jesus took for granted” 
cannot be defended, and much of “ what he taught” is open to equal objec- 
tion, it is evident that the Christian record is being steadily put in its 
proper though still lofty place as the richest embodiment of religious 
experience and aspiration the world has yet seen. 

Such a conclusion, however, can only mean that the final “ authority” 
for this religious life and aspiration is neither in documents nor in individual 
men, but in that alone of which every religion has been its own age’s and 
race’s best apprehension and expression—the response of the human soul to 
the Eternal Spirit in whom we live and move and have our being, who 
is nearer to each of us than we are to one another or to ourselves, who is 
speaking to us in every thought of our own or of another's spirit, 
in every act of our own or of our neighbour—in all nature, in short, 
which not merely metaphorically but literally is, as Berkeley called 
it, ‘‘God’s ceaseless conversation with His creatures.” The glory of our 
human nature is our inherent capacity for this response to, and communion 
with, the Eternal Spirit. There is the true and only Real Presence, and 
we ourselves are each of us the Bush that burns perpetually in that holy 
flame, with all the brightness and ardour of which our individual capacity 
admits, and yet are not only not consumed, but, on the contrary, fired with 
all holy energy, and graced with much fair achievement. 
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Are we then to be driven to mere individualism? Is each man to be a 
law and an authority to himself? Is this what “the way of the mystic,” 
as Dr Vernon calls it, comes to? The truth in individualism is obvious. 
Each man is to himself the centre of the universe. But the truth 
in universality is deeper still. The universe is not a mere bundle of 
“individuals.” Jn Him we live and move and have our being. 

In the converging and concurrent response of humanity to the Eternal 
Spirit, whose word or expression it is, lies the only “ religion of authority,” 
the only “ message independent of our own attainments.” 

Here I anticipate at once the natural criticism of anyone occupying 
Dr Vernon’s point of view. Can such a religion “be made powerful unto 
seeking and confused souls”? Without hesitation I say it can. I know it 
to be so from the bottom of my heart. I am often amazed at the timidity 
of the appeal that is made to it. 

The demand for an objective standard and authority is to a large 
portion of the human race practically irresistible. They feel as if they 
could not “live the life” without it. And so long as, and so far as, this 
is their vision of truth, it is their duty to adhere to it and to profit by it. 
But there is a still larger duty lying at their door. In the very nature 
of things, the Eternal is Subject as well as Object, and if we are to grow 
in our vision and apprehension of the Eternal, we must sooner or later 
lay hold of Him, not under the merely provisional form of an “ objective” 
individual, but as a Spirit. We must worship Him in spirit. To have 
this deep and fundamental capacity of our spirit cultivated is the clamant 
need of our day, and especially in our hard, individualistic Western world. 
This passion for the Eternal, which it is our highest privilege to share, 
“ will yet become the basis of another and far vaster knowledge” of spiritual 
things than we yet possess. The whole trend of the best thought of our 
time is assuredly towards this passion. Can we conceive any passion of 
the human spirit which will more infallibly find its rich reward than this ? 
The time for intermediaries and tentative methods is past. The veil of 
the temple is long since rent in twain, and lo! the holy of holies is found 
to be in man’s own spirit. 

The truth is, we lack the native courage of our Christian faith, refusing 
to throw ourselves on so daring a thought as our absolute kinship with God, 
and our consequent power and privilege of direct access into that Eternal 
Presence. The spirit of Jesus is the spirit that discerns this Presence, 
and that lives in the light of it and by the strength that flows from it. 

Dr Vernon, in spite of his slight cynicism in describing it, has evidently 
a strong natural leaning towards this “ way out,” and frankly admits that 
“doubtless many of my most religious readers follow it.” Let him look 
more carefully along that way, let him throw himself more trustfully on 
the unbidden instincts of his own heart, and greater light will assuredly 
break forth on him. 

A. S. Mortrs. 

GREENOCK. 
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PRINCIPAL CHILDS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1910, p. 189.) 


Z. 


Dr Harman’s letter on Woman Suffrage, on p. 189 of the October number 
of the Hibbert Journal, calls for reply—not in the interests of the suffrage, 
but in the interest of the race. 

Is it possible that any spiritual man or woman can read that letter 
without feeling human dignity offended? Can we really permit it to be 
said without protest that the deepest revelation of life is inseparably con- 
nected with some physical condition? Is there not an army of celibate 
men and celibate women ready to rise in protest ? 

Dr Harman’s letter is too precise to make it possible to believe that it 
is the spiritual side of maternity which he has in mind when he makes of 
maternity the condition to a woman’s vote. Were such his view, his letter 
might pass without protest for the compassionate and protective quality 
which distinguishes this maternity—is, indeed, a mark of that maturity of 
spirit which we may well desire in our electors, in men as well as women. 
But not all married women possess this quality though many times mothers. 
And many single women do possess it, and do exercise it, though that 
physical side of life is unknown to them, not always from compulsion, but 
in many cases from choice. 

That Dr Harman’s remarks may apply to some men and women we 
would not question; but surely the dignity of the race requires us to 
protest on hearing it proclaimed as a generality that celibate men are 
“ embittered,” and celibate women subject to “ neurotic restiveness,” Such 
types exist, we admit ; but alongside of them we have men possessed of the 
Franciscan spirit inside and outside the order—we have women like the late 
Miss Florence Nightingale, to whom the term “ neurotic” could scarcely 
with fittingness be applied. 

When we speak of the “natural life,” let us always remember that 
human nature is twofold, and that it is as natural for some human beings 
to live in the spirit as it is for others to live in the flesh ; that for spiritual 
natures celibacy represents no over-strain and no morbidity, but rather, 
perhaps, that peaceful freedom of heart and mind in which human service 
can most easily be performed. 

Let us keep our gates open, desiring that the best of our race shall lead 
us, be they men or women, married or single. And with that respect for 
the variety of the human spirit which history should teach us, if our own 
hearts fail to do so, let us avoid any error so fundamental as the limiting 
of human excellence to any one external condition. 


Lucy Re-Bart.ert, 
Rome. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


II. 


Tue opinion of a medical man on this subject is worthy of consideration, 
but that expressed by Dr Bishop Harman in the October issue of this 
Journal seems, from a woman’s point of view, to require modification. He 
is, undoubtedly, right in considering that a position of economic independ- 
ence is unnatural to a woman,.and that the majority of women attaining 
that position are spinsters; it is also only too true that as such they suffer 
a serious disability in being cut off from one of the great humanising 
influences of a woman’s life. But maternity is only one of the humanising 
influences ; there are others. A woman’s mission is not only motherhood, but 
womanhood ; from days of old she was designed to be “an helpmeet for 
man.” Is it not probable that the majority of spinsters are sadly conscious 
of their loss? And that they are learning to look at it gravely and 
steadfastly ? And that in this way they may also be learning a little of 
what life is, what it means, and what it leads to? Is there a more 
humanising influence than suffering? Because the years of Hannah-like 
prayers of a woman have remained unanswered, is she of necessity em- 
bittered and her judgment warped? Is there nothing else in the life of a 
spinster which will give a broad outlook ? ‘There is education, experience, 
life-work ; and the very fact that they are conscious of being but onlookers 
gives them a clearer view than that of those who are physically taking a 
more active part. 

Would the lady mentioned by Dr Bishop Harman have learnt in no 
other way to “have a more kindly feeling towards the men part of the 
community”? She was, presumably, only in the twenties when she 
married; antagonism is not uncommon at that age. The writer is a 
woman in the forties, a spinster; her university attainments are doubtless 
much lower than those of the lady in question, but she ventures to assert, 
with all the energy of which her being is capable, that it is not only 
wifehood and motherhood that give the more kindly outlook, and that 
the average spinster is not antagonistic to men, and does not hate men 
as a sex. Why should she? She may be awkward and constrained and 
not at her best in their society, but she does realise that many men are 
doing their best for the good of all, of men and of women. At the same 
time, she is wishful to do her part also; and she is not yet convinced that 
the right to vote would not be for the greater good, but she is open to 
conviction. She does not want the suffrage if it is not to be for the good 
of all—of men, of women, and of little children. The majority of women 
are teachable, and if it can be shown that our citizenship is as complete 
and influential without the vote as with it, we should rest content. The 
demand for a fuller recognition as citizens will not in that case have been 
idle, for it has aroused the lotus-eaters among men to a sense of their 
responsibility, and has made the workers question whether they have done 
their utmost. Whatever be the outcome of the agitation, for years to 
come men will feel that women are intelligently watching the trend of 
Vor. IX.—No. 2. 28 
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affairs and their efforts towards betterment, or regarding with shocked 

surprise their callous apathy. 
The writer is far from contending that the vote, if given, should be 

given to unmarried women only; but she deplores that any man of 

education should consider that, while spinsterhood deprives a woman of 

the highest earthly joys and of one of the highest means of education, it 

should also deprive her of rights as a citizen; and that any such man 

should also consider that, because a childless woman has what he calls “ no 

real stake in the future of the nation,” she is unworthy of trust. We 

cannot give physical offspring to our nation; but let a man pause before i 1 

he thinks we have no other stake, and can give no other offspring. If a 

woman has no child of her own to inherit the earth, it is possible for her 

so to care for the well-being of others to whom she is bound by no physical 


tie as to devote to it her life-energy and life-thought, considering herself as T 
a unit—it may be a very small unit—in the factors that go to make up the wi 
sum of human life and progress, m 

Unmarried women are grateful to men for their appreciation of the ' ar 
dignity of motherhood, and for their sympathy with those who are denied ; in 
its joy ; they are grateful for, and appreciative also of, the efforts men make sf 
to broaden the outlook on life of such women. It is, however, just as a be 
nation calls for the best in a woman, and just asa man calls for her best, : in 
and expects it, that she will arise and give it. b 


A Woman TEACHER. 
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The Alchemy of Thought.—By L. P. Jacks, M.A., Dean of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and Editor of the Hibbert Journal. — London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1910.—Pp. viii+349. 


Tus volume contains fifteen Essays which form a connected whole, and 
which are mainly devoted to a statement and defence of certain funda- 
mental principles or Grundbegriffe in the spheres of General Philosophy 
and Ethics. These principles in themselves cannot be called new; but, 
in view of the present condition of philosophic thought in the English- 
speaking world, new emphasis needs to be laid upon them; and this has 
been done by Mr Jacks in this volume, with marked freshness and force, 
in a manner likely to attract the attention of readers who would be repelled 
by a merely technical discussion of the same themes. 

The author’s fundamental position is thus summarily stated by himself: 
“To say that the Universe is a Rational Whole appears to me true; but to 
treat this as an adequate account of Reality appears to me false. I am 
equally averse to regarding the rationality of the Universe as the funda- 
mental or all-inclusive or even the dominant form of its self-expression. 
. . » Pluralism’ has lost much of the strength it would otherwise have 
by denying, or seeming to deny, that the Universe does express itself as a 
Rational Whole. This denial, however, is by no means involved in the 
affirmation that Reality expresses itself in many ways other than those 
which fit into the forms of conceptual logic ” (Preface, pp. v, vi). From this 
follows a point of view defended in several parts of the book, and especially 
in the essay on “ Art and Experience”: experience is not to be regarded 
merely as “a problem-to-be-solved,”"—merely as a subject of discussion, 
We find ourselves asking more of experience than that it shall satisfy us 
of its rationality : “ We are seeking a response which can only be given in 
terms of feeling, action, love, and never in terms of rationality alone” 
(p- 39). For the artistic consciousness and for the moral consciousness 
the world is not a “ problem” in the sense in which this term is understood 
in any particular kind of scientific discussion. 

At the same time, in two consecutive Essays on “The Alchemy of 
Thought” and “The Universe as Philosopher,” both of which are ex- 
pressed in a striking and original way, the author does full justice to the 
claims of logical system. The argument of these Essays appears to rest on 
the all-important principle that a thing és what it does (the phrase is not 
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the author’s). A theory of the universe is itself part of, and is produced 
by, the universe; and the theory must be able to explain—or at least 
must not be irreconcilable with—its own presence in the world. ‘Such 
extremely clever matter,” said Martineau in a famous address, “ matter 
that is up to everything, even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its own 
evolution, and substituting a molecular plebiscite for a divine monarchy 
of the world, may fairly be regarded as a little too modest in its disclaimer 
of the attributes of mind.”! ‘The principle—as Mr Jacks forcibly suggests 
—is of very wide and fundamental import. He develops it in a specially 
interesting way in reference to the mutually “contradictory ” character of 
philosophic systems. ‘The very conception of philosophy involves a 
variety of progressive but divergent forms, for the same reason that 
morality involves a variety of conflicting desires not on the same level ; 
philosophy is an organic whole, the logical prius of all the philosophies ; 
its history is the evolution of a continuously developing life; this life in 
each and all of its diverse manifestations is the expression of one and the 
same ultimate principle; the full expression of this principle is the goal 
of the whole process, never attained under finite conditions; and no 
system is unnecessary which another system can use as the point of 
departure for a fuller expression” (p. 124). It seems to me, however, that 
these conclusions cannot be sustained without the principle of Degrees of 
Truth, to which the author does not make explicit reference. 

At the risk of using modes of expression which Mr Jacks may not 
accept, I should like to bring his position, as 1 understand it, into com- 
parison with that of Hegel. I take it that, for Hegel, man, as intelli- 
gence, has an infinite as well as a finite side; the infinite side is the 
ultimate reality, so that the universe thinks itself in him. 'Uhus, thought 
is absolute, i.e. is conditioned by its own nature and structure alone, not 
by anything beyond and apart from thought. Thus, again, thought itself 
becomes the object of philosophy; the business of philosophy is the ex- 
plication of the distinctions which belong to the nature of thought, and 
this is otherwise definable for Hegel as the explication of God. 

Mr Jacks does not reject Hegel’s view of thought, but supplements it. 
If I have not misunderstood him, his position is one with which I am in 
entire sympathy, and which seems to me to be fundamentally sound. Man 
is infinite as well as finite not only in thought but in feeling and will,—or 
rather in his whole nature, of which these are equivalent though inseparable 
expressions. Instead of maintaining the “ identity” of thought and being, 
he maintains their necessary relation, in the sense that while thought is not 
the whole of being, the whole of being is rational. By saying that “the 
whole of being is rational,” it is meant that thought will in the end be 
capable of comprehending the whole of being in its own way, by following 
out its own laws as thought. But while thought is “ absolute ” in the sense 
of having a structure and laws of its own, it is necessarily related to all the 
main tendencies of our nature, and is not to be separated from them, nor 
1 Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. p. 175. 
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they from it. No one pretends that we could be conscious of degrees of 
worth in art and in social conduct apart from the co-operation of intelli- 
gence in forming these ideals, any more than that we could be conscious of 
degrees of worth and knowledge, i.c. degrees of truth, apart from intelli- 
gence. At the same time, Art and Morality are other than forms of 
truth or knowledge. Both Art and Morality aim at the construction 
of a Whole; but the Whole cannot be described as that of a logically 
self-cohering system. 

The full justice done by the author to the demands of the intellectual 
consciousness is seen also in the Essay on “ Self-defeating Theories,” where 
the significance of the fact that “thought cannot go behind its own 
principles” is effectively brought out, and the fundamental assumptions 
are shown, which are made in the very act of choosing to regard the world 
as “a Problem-to-be-solved.” And in connection with his own central 
contention, that this is only one out of many possible different and valid 
ways of regarding the world, the author makes some suggestive comments 
on Spinoza’s much-neglected hypothesis “ of those ‘infinite and eternal 
attributes’ of Reality, other than Extension and Thought, of which, after 
a bare introduction, we hear so little and desire to hear so much” (p. 46). 

I am sorry that the author retains a sentence over which some readers 
stumbled badly when the Essay on “The Alchemy of Thought” first 
appeared in the Hibbert Journal: “The total life which is rich enough to 
require the tiger as well as the Good Samaritan for its full manifestation, 
requires also Nietzsche as well as St John, the Pragmatist as well as the 
Kantian, and Thomas a Kempis as well as James Mill” (p. 119). The 
“ plain man ”—for whom Mr Jacks holds a strong brief in his first Essay— 
might be excused if he supposed that the author here identified the “ unity 
in difference” of a whole which is a logically self-cohering system, with that 
of a whole which is a work of art, and with that of a whole which is con- 
structed by moral effort. Such identification would seem to be entirely 
contrary to the author’s fundamental principles. 

In “The Bitter Cry of the Plain Man ”—a criticism of the literary 
style and method of exposition characteristic of too much of the prevalent 
work in philosophy—it must be admitted that many of the thrusts go well 
home. Still, one must point out that the work of the able philosophic 
thinkers in France, England, and America (can we add, in Germany ?), who 
are also brilliant writers, seems to give ground for hope of better things. 
And, on the other hand, the “ plain man’s” aversion to philosophy is some- 
times merely an unwillingness to think a little harder and more funda- 
mentally than he is accustomed to do; or an aversion to going through 
a little preliminary mental drill (no more than is required to grasp the 
elementary facts of chemistry, for instance) before he demands “ results” ; 
or an objection to break down a few of the “water-tight compartments” 
of his mind. 

I have left myself but little space in which to refer to the group of 
Essays dealing with some aspects of moral experience which are prominent 
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and important at the present time. In dealing with the question “ Is 
there a Science of Man ?” and with the alleged possibility of a ‘ Manipu- 
lation of Man,” perhaps we may assume that the author has in view (at 
least in part) the more extreme positions adopted by some advocates of 
“ Eugenics” and of “ Race-cultivation.” His general position is, I think, 
entirely sound. Here, as elsewhere, he makes a suggestive use of the 
analogy of Art. “Whatever is produced by mere obedience to rules im- 
posed from without lacks everything that Art demands. Art lives in a 
free creativeness, which for ever makes new rules for itself, and rejects every 
formula which defines its business or shackles its free movement towards a 
freely-chosen end ” (p. 221). In the same way “ Life overflows all formule, 
breaks through all theory, goes beyond all knowledge ” (p. 220). From this 
point of view the author approaches the current controversies concerning 
“'The Manipulation of Man,” “ ‘The Quest for a Safe-conduct in Morality,” 
and “ Moral Education.” In some passages he comes near, I think, to a 
dangerous overstatement of his case. For example, it does not follow, 
because the alleged “Science of Man” is an utter impossibility, that 
therefore educational psychology is impossible, or that the “mind-cure 
movement ”—in which the most progressive thinkers and workers in the 
medical profession are becoming more and more practically interested— 
is an illusion. Moreover, “to employ men for a purpose which is yours 


and not theirs,” and “to manage ‘crowds’ or ‘ masses,” and “ to ‘keep’: 


one’s brother” (p. 231)—these things are not only not impossible, but 
are actually and constantly done—mainly because (as William James said) 
men are “walking bundles of habits,” and therefore there is a working 
“knowledge of human nature” which can be gleaned even from ordinary 
unreflective experience. I do not say that Mr Jacks denies all or any of 
these things; only one misses a certain amount of qualification and limita- 
tion which appear to be needed in some of the statements in this group of 
brilliant Essays. 

“ Believing, as we do,” says the author, “that Conduct is essentially 
a Fine Art, is it too much to claim that no one can live the good life 
without a touch of genius?” (p. 266). Among other consequences of 
adopting this point of view, appears the argument that “complete scientific 
knowledge of what has been done up to date will never enable us to 
answer the question, ‘What ought to be next?” (p. 260). True; but 
is there, then, no truth in T. H. Green’s view that, while we cannot 
say that man’s end is anything else than to realise the faculties of his 
conscious being, and we cannot know what these faculties are apart from 
their realisation, yet from reflection upon that realisation, as far as it has 
gone, we can in a measure estimate both what the faculty is, and what is 
the direction in which it may be further developed ? 

I must resist the temptation to comment further on particular portions 
of these stimulating discussions. The two Essays with which the volume 
concludes have appeared in this Journal. One is a powerful statement of 
the meaning of Religion as Loyalty to the Highest—a loyalty such as is 
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interpreted, in one of its forms, by the late Frederick W. H. Myers in his 
Saint Paul. 'The remaining essay, “Is the Moral Supremacy of Christen- 
dom in Danger?” was written at the close of the Russo-Japanese War. 
The question to which it relates has lost none of its importance in the 


interval. 
S. H. MEt.one. 


EpINBURGH. 


The Master as I saw Him, being Pages from the Life of the Swami 
Vivekananda.—By his Disciple Nivedita, of Ramakrishna-Vivekan- 
anda, Author of The Web of Indian Life, Cradle Tales of Hinduism, 
etc.—Calcutta (Udbodhan Office). London: Longman & Co., 1910. 


Tue writer of this book is an English lady who, early in 1898, went out to 
Bengal to help the Swami Vivekananda in his efforts for the good of 
Indian women. In the education of women, thought the Swami, lay the 
key to India’s future, and his later life was a fusion of two ideals, that of 
the apostle of Hinduism and that of the practical worker for India. Those 
who simply listened to him in the West only knew him as the former; it 
was the prize of a more intimate acquaintance to learn that he was also a 
fervent lover of India, and that he had elastic and far-reaching plans for 
its benefit. As a lecturer he discharged a duty which he conceived that 
he owed to all who were walking in ignorance, or who had not realised 
the truths which they theoretically knew, whether in India or in the West. 
He was not under the delusion that he could convey truth by standing 
up on a platform and talking about doctrines. Religion, to him, was 
not an intellectual theory, but the realisation of truth. For this, spiritu- 
ality was an indispensable prerequisite, and such a rare quality needed 
cultivation. Still, Western and Eastern ideas being so different, it was 
necessary to expound the latter, i.e. the ideas characteristic of orthodox 
Hinduism, not as mere ideas, but as life-giving truths. Three volumes of 
lectures remain, delivered partly in England, partly in America, partly in 
India, besides the address before the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
in 1893, and scattered separate lectures, especially that called “My 
Master,” an account of the Swami’s Guru, the saintly, God-intoxicated 
Ramakrishna, and a lecture on the Vedantic philosophy, given at Harvard 
University. All these are helpful, not only for a clearer insight into 
Indian thought, but for a somewhat tantalising glimpse of Vivekananda’s 
personality. ‘The present work, however, by Miss Noble, who in India 
became his disciple, gives a much more satisfying view of the Master. 
It is not a biography, but what our German friends would call a 
Charakterbild, and as such it may be placed among the choicest religious 
classics, below the various Scriptures, but on the same shelf with the 
Confessions of St Augustine and Sabatier’s Life of St Francis. 
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This, in fact, is why I notice the book here. Some readers may like to 
find out what manner of man is produced by a combination of Eastern and 
Western elements such as Vivekananda represents. Professor Héffding 
says that the religions which have come to us from Asia are irreconcilable 
with science. I am sure that Vivekananda, not less than the author of 
Buddhist Essays, would have protested against this. There is ample room, 
he thought, in the Vedantic religious philosophy for the theories which 
have received the assent of Western scientists ; indeed, according to him, 
they have even been anticipated in some sense by the Indian sages. And 
that being the case, he was convinced that Indian thought was wanted by 
us Westerns to enable our religious consciousness to stand the shocks 
which it receives from science. 

It may seem strange, considering the central Indian doctrine of Imper- 
manence, that Vivekananda should have been so keenly interested in works of 
beneficence. Certain it is that the regeneration of India was prominent in 
his thoughts and aspirations. And the motive on which he rested all 
service was derived from the most startling of all Vedantic doctrines— 
the divinity of man. ‘“ Compassion,” he said, “ was that which served others 
with the idea that they were jivas, souls; love, on the contrary, regarded 
them as the Atman; the very Self-Love, therefore, was worship, and this 
worship the vision of God.” “For the Advaitin, therefore, the onty motive 
is love.” There was no privilege to be compared with the trust of a great 
service (p. 371). ‘This was one of Vivekananda’s most original points. 
The infusion of a definitely practical spirit into Indian sainthood would 
surely do more than anything else to prove that Hinduism had still a 
great mission to India. And it is the combination of the old and the new, 
Eastern elements and Western, which makes Vivekananda such a fascinating 
figure. 

It was not without cost to himself that this unworldly man—so free 
from personal ambition and the desire to make an impression—plunged 
into the varied details of schemes of usefulness. “I have become en- 
tangled,” he said simply, to one who protested that to his mind the 
wandering Sadhu of earlier years, who had scattered his knowledge and 
changed his name as he went, had been greater than the Abbot of Belur, 
burdened with much work and many cares,—“I have become entangled.” 
And I remember the story (Nivedita is the speaker) told by an American 
woman, who said she could not bear to remember his face at that moment 
when her husband explained to this strange guest that he must make his 
way from their home to Chicago with money that would be paid gladly to 
hear him speak of religion. “It was,” she said, “ as if something had just 
broken within him that could never again be made whole” (pp. 61, 62). 
For this entanglement, whether real or imagined, there was but one 
remedy—the reattachment of himself to the Unseen. If this world had 
begun again to bind its roots about the inner man, there must be a fresh 

rending of the bonds. This was effected by those absences which he 
allowed himself from the monastery which he had founded, after each of 
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which he returned with the radiant look of one who had made a discovery 
or received a revelation. It is the principle of Catholic “ retreats.” 

It is comforting to find so much that is human in the Swami. The 
pain of a favourite sister’s death never left him, One remembers how 
“Jesus wept.” We know, too, that his Master, Ramakrishna, recognised 
a “film of ignorance” placed by his ‘“‘ Mother” on the mind of his disciple 
for high reasons (p. 71). Hence arose a strange sort of eagerness in 
Vivekananda’s practical work, however restrained this might be by the 
constant practice of meditation; indeed, the very idea of the extinction 
of his work had power to hurt him. And hence, too, there was a touching 
simplicity in his everyday piety. His grand object might be to realise 
the impersonal Brahman, but he knew what it meant to see the same 
indwelling God through the mists of sense as personal. He was aware 
that the majority of men would lean to the conception of God as the 
Preserver (Vishnu), and the problem for him was how to deepen in the 
ordinary man the knowledge of the connection between this and the 
highest philosophy. His own inclination, however, was rather to the 
adoration of Siva, who, strictly speaking, is the Destroyer and Rebuilder, 
but to refined imaginations is “the Divine accessible within, and purified 
of all externals,” imaged by the great Himalayan snow-mountains where 
He dwells (p. 161). But still more constant was his sense of the presence 
and activity of the consort of Siva, the “ great Mother” Kali. Primarily 
due to the influence of his Master (see the wonderful account, pp. 466-8), 
it was also the outcome of his deep sympathy with his country; Kali- 
worship is prevalent in Bengal. Certainly he thought this worship of the 
highest importance for strengthening Indian character. But how the differ- 
ent realisations could be mutually adjusted was a question to Vivekananda 
himself. His reply was: “Is it not the multitude of cells in the body that 
make up the personality ; the many brain-centres, not the one, that produce 
consciousness? Unity is complexity! Just so! And why should it be 
different with Brahman?” (p. 216). One involuntarily thinks of our 
Christological problems. 

Vivekananda seems to be the first of a new line of Hindu saints. In 
some very important points he does but repeat the character and spiritual 
endowments of his wonderful Master. In particular, the doctrine of the 
truth that resides in all religions, which Ramakrishna worked out practi- 
cally in such a remarkable way, was welcomed and made the guiding star 
of his studies and observations by the disciple. But the inclusion of leader- 
ship in national reform and the better performance of civic duty among the 
functions of a Swami was new. ‘The idea of making Hinduism aggressive, 
and of sending a missionary to England and America to preach the 
spiritual life—that was also new. He had a good knowledge both of 
English and of Sanskrit literature. He knew the trend of Western 
thought, and had a first-hand knowledge of his own Scriptures. He had 
also seen the doctrines of Hinduism summed up in a single wonderful life. 
But he must also have had practical gifts, though what our nation most 
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believes in, the Swami greatly dreaded—organisation. Probably what he 
meant was that forms and methods should be genuinely Indian, and that 
hints should be taken, wherever possible, from old Indian experience. 
Certainly he knew many parts of his India well from his lonely wanderings, 
and the result was that he unified in his thoughts all the different popula- 
tions of India, and excluded no form of Indian religion from Hinduism. 
It is interesting to know that he had a special sympathy with the great 
organiser of Sikhism, Guru Govinda Singh, and of course Buddha. The 
Punjab was indeed his own country. 

But what would Francis of Assisi and what would Vivekananda have 
effected without their brethren? Both of them were “ breakers of bondage,” 
and emancipation requires many workers. ‘The mission of Vivekananda’s 
Order of Ramakrishna was that of realising and exchanging the highest 
ideals of the East and of the West. The founder understood this mission in 
all its fulness on his return from the West. Practical work among the poor 
and the sick had from the first been natural to him and his brethren. But 
now the brothers learned to regard their various works from a larger point 
of view. The range of their operations, too, became wider, and the 
founder himself “ was consumed with a desire for the education of Indian 
women, and for the scientific and technical education of the country.” 
Nothing was too great or too small for his mind to work upon. ‘He 
would throw a world of enthusiasm into a long course of experiments on 
such problems as the sinking of a well, or the making of brown bread.” In 
the last year of his life he “spoke of his desire that the Hindu Lent should 
be celebrated henceforth by special courses of athletic exercises ” (pp. 56-58). 

This new and exacting doctrine, that those who would help India must 
combine Western practical skill with Eastern spirituality, is the key to the 
last five and a half years of Vivekananda’s life. It was no descent from 
the old Indian religious ideal, but its completion. And if it was exacting, 
and required a constant revival of spirituality under penalty of their 
becoming dry and materialistic, the brothers of this unique man were not 
left to themselves. Intercourse with him was felt to be what we Christians 
call a means of grace. It is claimed for Ramakrishna that he could by 
his touch give spiritual insight ; and Vivekananda says, “Spirituality can 
be communicated just as really as I give you a flower.” All can at any 
rate grant that the company one keeps has a subtle influence on the mind, 
and that it would certainly be good for any of us to be in the presence of 
an extraordinary man like the Swami Vivekananda. By ways that we 
cannot understand, the spirit of Vivekananda is working like a leaven in 
India. Is it permissible to add that, there being no sectarianism in saint- 
hood, and no end to the influence of great thoughts, the essence of his 
teaching (which was his life) may penetrate even to those who are as loyal 
to Christianity as Vivekananda was to Hinduism ? 

There are many other important ideas which might easily be quoted 
from this remarkable volume. The possibility of finding all religions true, 
and yet be loyal adherents of one of them, has been already referred to, 
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but requires further development. Vivekananda’s devotion to Jesus Christ 
was hardly less than his love of Buddha, and was not diminished by 
intellectual doubt as to the historical contents of the Gospels. Such 
doubt as he had appears to have been connected with a strange vision 
granted to him, which turned his thoughts into a new channel (pp. 350-3). 
“Higher criticism” he had had no opportunity of studying. And a 
“higher critic” would probably think that, though the comment on the 
visions in Luke xxiv. given in the closing chapters by Vivekananda’s 
disciple helps greatly to understand how that priceless narrative may have 
arisen, it does not prove that the setting of the visions is a matter of fact. 
That would be his misfortune. He would admit that those who brought 
the narrative into being might have had the consciousness of spiritual 
meetings between themselves and some lost friend ; but whether, when Jesus 
died, those men, or any men, expressed what Sister Nivedita thinks they 
experienced, would remain for him most doubtful. The Sister and her 
companions, however, were impelled irresistibly to believe, as she most 
touchingly describes, “ because, in all its elusiveness, a like revelation, at 
a like time, had made itself evident to us also.” And who are meant by 
“us”? It is most interesting to know that the “we” are brethren of 
Vivekananda, who, according to their custom, showed their reverence for 
Jesus at Christmastide somewhat in the spirit of the early Franciscans. 
They read the story of the Nativity (one of the monks holding a crook), 
and were then led to continue their reading of St Luke to the very end. 
Their Master kad died—had laid aside the garment of the body—on July 
4 of that same year (1902). But of his presence death had not had power 
to rob them. Can even a critic help believing this? Such evidence is 
unimpeachable. 
T. K. Cueyns. 


Oxrorp. 





The Christian Certainty and the Modern Perplexity.—By A. E. Garvie. 
—London: Hodder & Stoughton.—480 pp. 1910. 


Dr Garvie has done well to collect and publish these essays and addresses, 
which contain a very complete exposition of his views on most of the 
religious and theological questions of the day. He divides the book into 
two parts, “ Constructive ” and “ Critical.” Under the former head we have 
“The Restatement of the Gospel,” “Conscience and Creed,” “The 
Religious-historical Method,” “The Development of the Conception of 
God,” “Sin, Sacrifice, and Atonement,” “The Personal Equation in 
Theology,” “ Authority in Religion,” “The Influence of the Ritschlian 
School,” “Divine Immanence,” “ Personality in God, Christ, and Man,” 
and “The Fellowship of the Living Christ.” Under the latter he gives 
us “ The Value-judgments of Religion,” “ Modernism,” “'The Foundations 
of the Christian Faith,” and “ Recent Christology.” 
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Dr Garvie is known as an able champion of orthodox Protestantism 
and as a careful student of German theology, especially of the Ritschlian 
school. He is fair-minded as well as learned, liberal as well as orthodox. 
The book contains many wise and timely sayings, such as the reminder 
that “many have inherited the Christian ethos, without having passed 
through the Christian experience”—hence their inability to understand 
the power of the Cross (p, 8); the protest against confounding Hindus, 
Turks, and Chinamen under the name “ Orientals”: the effect of humaner 
manners on eschatology—“ it has become impossible to enthrone tyranny in 
heaven” (p. 187); and the observation that “Christian experience does not 
distinguish between Christ and the Spirit as Christian doctrine has tried 
to do” (p. 179). In the later chapters he gives us a very penetrating 
estimate of Roman Catholic Modernism, and an exhortation to Dr Sanday 
not to let a dubious psychology of the sub-conscious self mar his forth- 
coming work on the life and person of Christ. On this subject he says 
rather wittily that it is only those who “ put God in the cellar” who can 
talk about “divine forces stored below.” 

At the same time, Dr Garvie has his prejudices, and they are strong 
ones. As a historian of Ritschlianism he dislikes hearing that school 
criticised, though he has himself abandoned Ritschl on several crucial 
points. He does not hold that value-judgments are independent of 
existential judgments ; he holds fast to the objective truth of historical 
dogmas, including the virgin birth ; and, above all, he is quite willing to 
accept and lay great stress on the Pauline doctrine of the unio mystica, 
provided always that it is called by any other name. Mysticism is a red 
rag to Dr Garvie. He is so delighted at Herrmann’s denunciation of 
mysticism as “Catholic piety” that he will not see that Herrmann is 
arguing against that very doctrine of communion with the living Christ 
which Dr Garvie rightly regards as essential for Christianity. ‘ Herrmann,” 
he says (p. 223), “has been unjustly blamed with a denial of our fellowship 
with the living Christ.” Now, since Herrmann, in the third chapter of his 
Communion of the Christian with God, says, “We cannot speak of a 
communion with the exalted Christ, nor do we find such a communion 
spoken of in the New Testament (!): the risen Christ is hidden from us,” 
it is not easy to see where the “injustice” comes in. If words mean 
anything, Herrmann is denying the doctrine which Dr Garvie, like everyone 
else, finds in St Paul. Kaftan, of course, frankly deserts the Ritschlian 
position on this fundamental question. 

The unhappy “ mystics ” are not allowed to claim their own property. 
“To call the union with the Saviour mystical is to substitute vagueness 
for definiteness, subjective fancy for objective fact,” and so on. Why? 
Only because for Dr Garvie the mystic is essentially a vague, fanciful, 
and generally contemptible person. 

Dr Garvie has another bugbear—metaphysics. He seems quite 
unable to realise that there are some persons for whom the intellectual 
effort to understand the universe is a principal way of experiencing the 
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Deity. Even “ apostolic metaphysics ” are destitute of the “ authority” 
which belongs to “ apostolic faith.” ‘ Philosophy,” he says, “has not the . 
material or the method for forming a valid conception of the world as an 
intelligible whole.” Its province is “the observation and explanation of 
the world in its parts ” (p. 232). After this curious confusion between 
philosophy and science, we are not surprised to find metaphysics warned 
not to trespass on the domain of “ faith.” 

These prejudices are a source of weakness in Dr Garvie’s work. He 
thinks poorly of those who still value Greek theology ; and then when he 
is himself drawn unawares on to the field of speculative dogmatics he gives 
us such startling utterances as that “the kenosis of God is the eternal 
Word or Son.” The Greeks would have taught him better than that. 

These, however, are comparatively slight defects in a book full of 
strong and independent thought, which should certainly be read and 


pondered over. 
W. R. Ince. 


CaMBRIDGE. 


Ritschlianism. By John Kenneth Mozley, M.A.—London: Nisbet, 1909. 
—Pp. 274. 

Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism. By Ernest A. Edghill, M.A. 
—London: Macmillan & Co., 1910.—Pp. 272 


Tur Norrisian Prize for 1908 was divided between the authors of these two 
volumes, both of which fuliy deserve this recognition. Both are well- 
informed, well-expressed, and well-arranged. But as regards their stand- 
point they differ greatly. Mr Mozley writes as one who fully realises the 
present theological distress, and who warmly appreciates the endeavours 
of Ritschlianism to offer some relief. ‘The question he seeks to answer is, 
How far will this movement bring men influenced by modern thought 
nearer to the evangelical faith? Mr Edghill writes from the standpoint 
of a self-satisfied Anglican orthodoxy. He does not realise the intellectual 
difficulties the Catholic tradition presents to inquiring minds to-day, 
and so he judges “Catholic theology vastly superior to Ritschlianism.” 
While Mr Mozley continues the spirit of sympathy in which I have 
endeavoured to present this theology to English readers, Mr Edghill 
follows in the footsteps of Dr Orr and others, who have not, in my judg- 
ment, given the movement “ fair play.” 

I do not wish to abuse the hospitality of the columns of this journal 
in defending myself against Mr Edghill’s frequent attacks; but I may be 
excused if, in as few words as possible, I define my own position in relation 
to his criticisms. He describes me as a Ritschlian, whereas I have dis- 
claimed any discipleship, and my criticism of the leading features of the 
theology of the school gives ample proof that I do not commit myself to 
any of the positions common to the members of the school. Again and 
again phrases are used that suggest that my criticisms are unwilling con- 
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cessions, and may therefore be regarded as all the more damaging. My 
defence of Ritschl against what seem to me unjustified attacks is discounted 
as much as possible without an answer being given to my arguments. 
There is one statement to which I must crave indulgence if I call special 
attention, as it seems to impugn either my sincerity or my competence as 
a theologian. On page 181 Mr Edghill writes: “ Ritschl finds a strong 
supporter in Dr Garvie, who states with apparent seriousness that the 
ecclesiastical dogma of Christ’s Divinity seems to sacrifice on the one hand 
the un ty of the Godhead ; and on the other the unity of Christ’s Person. 
It might have been considered obvious to any one who had studied the 
historical origin of the Christological dogma that these were exactly the 
two truths which the formula of the two natures in one person was expressly 
intended to safeguard.” As the problem of Christology has been engaging 
my attention for nearly thirty years, and as I have taken the trouble to 
study very thoroughly the whole history of the doctrine in its minute 
details, I cannot plead guilty to either a want of seriousness or a lack of 
study. What is “obvious” to me is that whatever were the intentions 
of the formula originally, and on that point I have no dispute with Mr 
Edghill, yet the results of the formula in general Christian thought have 
been just what I have described. On the one hand we have what comes 
perilously near tritheism ; on the other the historical personality of Jesus 
becomes a duality, the divine and the human natures functioning alter- 
nately. Mr Edghill seems blessedly oblivious of the insuperable difficulties 
many Christian scholars and thinkers feel in regard to this ecclesiastical 
dogma. It is his contentment with Church tradition which makes him in- 
capable of appreciating both what Ritschl has attempted and has effected. 

An outline of each volume may be given before a few special points are 
briefly referred to. Mr Edghill prepares the way for Ritschl by a brief 
account of Kant, Lange, and Lotze, as his philosophical, and Schleiermacher 
and the Romantic School as his theological precursors. A sketch of 
Ritschl, his age and his school, follows. Three chapters are devoted to 
the Ritschlian theory of knowledge and judgments of value, and four 
chapters to the Ritschlian dogmatics, dealing with the Christian Idea of 
God, the Kingdom of God, the doctrine of the Trinity, the Person and 
Work of Christ, and Sin and Salvation. With an estimate of the 
Ritschlian theology, in which some points of the teaching of the school are 
generously praised, but which on the whole is very severely unfavourable, 
the volume ends. To Ritschlianism is applied the apostolic warning, “ Not 
thus have you learned the Christ.” 

Mr Mozley has also an introductory chapter, but his subsequent 
arrangement shows his different standpoint. It is inevitable that he 
should first discuss the Ritschlian attitude to Philosophy ; but he deals 
with Religion and the Idea of God, and Ritschlianism and Revelation, 
before he touches on the value-judgments. Without assigning such 
importance to the theory as determinative of the Ritschlian theology as 
has been done usually, he finds in it a revival, in opposition to orthodoxy 
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and rationalism, of the true conception of faith, and with this the next 
chapter deals. He also insists that the theory must be considered in the 
light of the Ritschlian historical positivism, its doctrine of Revelation, 
with which his previous chapter has been concerned, as “ value-judging is 
not found apart from given facts.” The influence of Herrmann, to whom 
the volume is dedicated, is shown in the giving of a whole chapter to “ the 
Ritschlian conception of man’s communion with God.” Only two chapters 
deal with the Ritschlian systematic theology, the doctrines of God and 
Man, as the writer properly recognises that the contribution of Ritschlian 
theology lies more in the region of what the Germans call “ Vorfragen ” 
(“ previous questions”). The volume concludes with appreciation as well 
as criticism. How different his standpoint is from the other writer's is 
shown in his closing sentences. ‘ He feels that a school which is alive to 
the needs of the time, and, with whatever failures, tries to supply them, 
should be looked upon with friendliness by all who realise the same need, 
and would gladly do something to meet it. No one can pretend that the 
Ritschlian solution of the problems of theology is other than very im- 
perfect ; but towards all whose aim is to make more manifest the grace 
and truth which came into the world with Jesus Christ, our hearts may 
go out with the sympathy of those who, with them, are disciples and 
servants of the One Master” (pp. 263-4). I need not say that these words 
have my hearty endorsement. It is in the spirit of Mr Mozley, and not 
Mr Edghill, that I at least have learned the Christ. The one illustrates 
the desirable theological cosmopolitanism ; the other the regrettable ecclesi- 
astical insularity. 

Mr Mozley is in so close agreement for the most part with my own 
representation of the Ritschlian theology that it is not necessary for me to 
discuss his book in any detail. Only two points may be noted. Mr 
Mozley dissents from my judgment that Ritschl tries to get beyond an 
ideal pre-existence of Christ (p. 186); but in his argument against this 
judgment he does not adequately recognise that I have myself pronounced 
this attempt as unsuccessful. He thinks that in my criticism of Ritschl’s 
doctrine of dominion over the world, “ dormitat Homerus” (p. 229), but I 
must still hold that the prominence Ritschl gives to the idea, however de- 
fined, is a shifting of the centre of gravity of religion. These are minor 
matters, and I can give this volume my most cordial commendation. 

The points on which Mr Edghill criticises me are so many that most of 
them must be passed over. I select only a few that seem of such import- 
ance for a right judgment of Ritschlianism as to demand mention. As 
regards Ritschl’s theory of knowledge, Mr Edghill maintains that it is 
subjective idealism; as in so doing he finds himself following Stiblin, 
Favre, Pfleiderer, and Orr, he opines that “it needed considerable courage 
for Dr Garvie to maintain that all these scholars were labouring under an 
entire misapprehension” (p. 83). It would require more space than I can 
here claim to restate my very full and searching argument to prove that 

Ritschl wavers between vulgar realism and critical idealism. What 
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Ritschl in the sentence quoted by Mr Edghill in italics calls “a purely 
formal conception without all content” is not the thing in its total reality 
but “the isolated thing,” divorced from “all its peculiar qualities.” What 
he is contending against is the abstraction of a substance without qualities 
or a subject without any attributes or operations. Regarding the state- 
ments on which Mr Edghill and the critics he follows rely, Mr Mozley 
well says: ‘Even those statements do not go beyond an insistence, even 
an extreme insistence, on the unknowableness of the soul apart from its 
activities. They do not assert the non-existence of the soul apart from 
its manifestations ” (pp. 22, 23). 

Mr Edghill is to be commended for the very full account he gives of 
the teaching of the school on the judgments of value, but his own state- 
ment in these two chapters does not warrant his criticism of the Ritschlian 
theory of knowledge in the sentence, “It is impossible to hold with 
religious knowledge as true that which the theoretic reason pronounces 
false” (p. 248). If in the earlier statements of the theory there was a 
slight justification for such a charge, on Mr Edghill’s own showing it has 
beén removed by the later. On page 188 Ritschl’s view on miracles is 
entirely misrepresented in the sentence, “They must on no account be 
regarded as contraventions of the established order of nature.” What 
Ritschl does say is that the believer may hold his belief without concerning 
himself at all as to the theory of the relation of miracles to the order of 
nature. On page 124 Mr Edghill quotes a sentence from my book (page 
83), and dismisses it with the criticism, “'This, however, is only an epigram- 
matic way of stating, not of solving, the difficulty.” The previous sentence 
shows the injustice of the criticism. As regards my argument concerning 
Ritschl’s Christology, Mr Edghill is content with dismissing it with the 
epithet “strained defence” (p. 203), without dealing adequately with the 
mass of evidence there collected in opposition to Dr Denney’s sweeping 
condemnation, which he endorses. While there is a great deal that is 
valuable in Mr Edghill’s book, and it is one that should not be neglected 
by any student of Ritschlianism, because it does mark a distinct advance 
towards greater justice to the school from the standpoint of its opponents, 
yet it must not be taken as an impartial judgment. The two books 
should be read together, as each is complementary to the other. 


Aurrep E, Garvie. 
New Cotiece, Hampsteap, N.W. 





L’Evolution des Dogmes.—By Charles Guignebert, chargé du cours 
d'Histoire du Christianisme 4 la Sorbonne.—E. Flammarion, éditeur. 
—Paris. 


Tats work, which is the latest production of the brilliant French 
theologian whose name it bears, is bound to arrest attention. It has an 
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interest alike for the theologian and for the public, in that it shows 
what way thought is progressing in the world of Biblical criticism and 
whither lead the tendencies of that learned and original band of religious 
thinkers which is represented by M. Guignebert. 

The theme of the work is a living one. And the effort of the author to 
prove that the laws of scientific evolution have been uniformly operative in 
the history of Dogma has succeeded in a remarkable degree. If we accept 
his premises we find it difficult to escape from his conclusions. His reason- 
ing is clear and forcible, and he holds his reader’s attention from first to 
last. Such a theme, indeed, is bound to prove of interest in an age in 
which the scientific world has pledged itself to the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis, and the modern theologian is fully prepared to recognise the 
operation of natural law in the spiritual world. We take up the work 
with something of a predisposition to accept its conclusions. M. 
Guignebert, therefore, may well assume that he has no need to conciliate 
the prejudices of his audience; he speaks to men who already have his 
sympathy. 

It is fortunate that the lectures which compose this attractive little 
volume are of a popular nature. The veriest tyro in theology would have 
no difficulty in following the argument to its close, or in understanding 
the historical and critical references with which the lectures abound. M. 
Guignebert writes with all the fluency of a Frenchman and an orator, he 
is a scholar of no mean order, and he has his subject at his finger-tips. 
At the first perusal of his work we are almost swept away by the rush of 
his rhetoric. We find ourselves carried with ease through the intricate 
channels of Church History, and we are delighted when the author enables 
us to breathe the atmosphere of the early Christians or to view the great 
Master Himself in an altogether new aspect. We plunge into parallels of 
all kinds, drawn from the Coran, the Zend-Avestas, the philosophy of early 
Greece, the religion of Imperial Rome, and the creeds of the Buddhist. 
We are enabled to watch the varying forms of belief and the gradual 
promotion of the creeds through the long history of the Papacy, 
nor are we allowed to pause until we have estimated the work of the 
Reformers and the aims of the Modernist. And when we come to the 
close of M. Guignebert’s work, we frankly admit that he has done all that 
scholar and theologian could do to establish the thesis he is concerned 
to maintain. 

But we lay the work aside—if we have been brought up in the evangeli- 
cal tradition—with a sense of dissatisfaction. It is not that we doubt the 
scholarship of so eminent an authority upon the history of the early Church. 
M. Guignebert is a thinker so brilliant that the Sorbonne can only gain 
in prestige by having such a theologian upon its professorial staff. But 
while we can go a long way with M. Guignebert and can heartily approve 
the main argument of his thesis, we feel that he has gone too far—so far, 
indeed, that he has almost broken with that early Christianity which he 
professes to rediscover. He cannot be vindicated from the charge of 
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immoderate liberalism which has sometimes been made against the modern 
theologians of the Sorbonne. Indeed, the feeling that some of the members 
of the Faculty of Theology have transgressed the limits of loyalty to the 
Christian faith found clear expression in the Synod of the Eglise Reformée 
when, only last year, during its session in the erstwhile Protestant town of 
Grenoble, it declined the honour of appointing one of its own ministers 
as a representative on the Board of the Faculty. The alumni of Montauban 
did not thereby depreciate the courtesy or the broad-mindedness of the 
Sorbonne in offering official recognition to the historic Huguenot Church 
of France; but they were unanimous in declining to assume a joint-re- 
sponsibility for teaching which ran counter to all their traditions. They 
expressed the belief, which is assuredly gaining ground to-day, that a man 
can be a scholar and a thinker without transgressing the limits of 
evangelicalism or playing into the hands of a heartless rationalism. We 
do not, of course, know whether the Synod had M. Guignebert in its mind 
—and his Evolution des Dogmes was not in the press at that time—but 
as we lay down the suggestive work under our consideration we shrewdly 
suspect that it was so. His book must be read and answered, not only 
because it is a remarkable contribution to a line of thought which has 
impressed the modern theological world, but because it is so remorselessly 
destructive of evangelical faith. 

In its fearless application of the evolutionary hypothesis to the articles 
of the faith M. Guignebert’s work is abreast of modern thought and in 
sympathy with the temper of the modern mind. It keenly appreciates the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the intelligent student of Christianity, 
and it faces every problem in the true spirit of the “ Modernist.” Yet 
similar attempts have been made, and quite as boldly, by men who are as 
soundly evangelical as Professor James Orr in his Progress of Dogma ; 
and M. Guignebert is unique merely in applying his method with a 
mind so broad as to leave Renan and Loisy altogether in the shade, and 
with a recklessness that breaks in toto with the historic creeds of the 
Church, both Catholic and Protestant. 

We are, indeed, not wholly convinced that M. Guignebert is warranted 
in applying the term “ evolution,” in the scientific sense, to that progress 
of dogmatic belief which he has attempted to sketch ; and we feel that at 
every point he has been obliged to treat his facts in a somewhat unhistoric 
and uncritical way in order to make them support his thesis. For 
instance, he habitually errs in assuming that the dogma which he seeks to 
discuss has no basis whatever in the facts of Christianity or in the teaching 
of Christ. And when he writes of Jesus of Nazareth he leaves the impression 
that he is a critic from without, rather than within, the circle of those who 
really know Christ. He treats Christianity too much in the spirit of the 
botanist who deals exclusively with dried specimens. It would seem as 
though he had never smelt the rose and the violet, or drunk in the 
beauty of the landscape clothed in spring flowers. We recall the lines of 
Wordsworth : 
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“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


And we imagine that M. Guignebert has spent his time among the sages 
rather than out amid the natural beauty of Christian experience. 

We readily concede that M. Guignebert is on the right lines in the 
main evolutionary idea of his work. It is in his method of treating 
individual doctrines that we part company with him. Before all else we 
take a view of the Christ of the New Testament which is diametrically 
opposed to his. When he deals with the historic Christ there are two 
things which characterise all he says—a vast wealth of scholarship and an 
absolute lack of spiritual insight. In M. Guignebert’s estimate of Jesus 
we seem to find a remarkable illustration of the prophet’s words, ‘“ When 
we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him.” 

From the volume before us we have no difficulty in assigning 
M. Guignebert’s place in the religious world. He would, we presume, 
describe himself as a “ Liberal Protestant,” and the designation is accurate, 
if it be assumed that by “ Protestant” we mean “ non-Catholic,” and by 
“ liberal ” we denote an entire freedom from allegiance to all that evange- 
lical orthodoxy holds dear. M. Guignebert is a “ Higher Critic” of the 
most advanced school and a biblical interpreter of the most rationalistic 
tendencies. Yet his honesty is so transparent and his argument so clear 
that he affords a worthy antagonist to anyone who would champion that 
hallowed faith in the Christ of the Gospels which has proved the most 
revolutionary force in individual lives that the world has ever known. 

When we speak of M. Guignebert as a “ Higher Critic” we do not, 
although we confess to our evangelical bias, imply that he is necessarily an 
object of suspicion for “ orthodox” believers. A man may be devoutly 
“orthodox” and at the same time an intelligent “Higher Critic.” And 
there are not a few among the most ardent leaders of modern evangelical 
Christianity who owe to the newer criticism of the Bible more than words 
can tell. A reverent criticism is infinitely to be preferred to the unques- 
tioning acceptance of ideas which stand solely on external authority. 
The currents of Higher Criticism have not only swept away the sands 
which, drifting before the ignorance and prejudice of centuries, had 
gathered deep around the bed-rock of the Faith, till its strength and 
beauty had been largely obscured ; but they have revealed much of price- 
less value as they have opened up new strata of truth concerning the 
methods of God in His self-revelation. But this is not the school of 
criticism to which M. Guignebert belongs. Most men have certain scruples 
about dealing recklessly with sacred themes. M. Guignebert has no such 
scruples in dealing with these writings which have been revered in the 
intelligent faith of centuries of Christians. Others may think that the 
scribes and Massoretes and the founders of the early Christian Church 
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have some claim to be regarded as honest, rational men. M. Guignebert 
would probably class them all as what our American cousins call ‘sacred 
idiots.” ‘They were, he seems to think, not merely dupes, but deceivers so 
apt and plagiarists so bold as to be scarcely better than romancers. 
There is a critical school that once went mad over a certain theory 
according to which the whole of the Hexateuch and the superincumbent 
Old Testament polity and doctrine could not only be explained, but 
explained away, by the ingenious insertion of the mystic word “ Jerahmeel.” 
And these critics, more faithful to their theory than to their facts, found 
the word “Jerahmeel” almost everywhere that they wanted it. But 
M. Guignebert goes farther than any “ Jerahmeelite.” His method is 
an easy one, as well as instructive, and it shows us to what extents the 
Higher Criticism can carry a man when he lacks spiritual insight and 
reasoned faith. It enables him to reject almost everything in the New 
‘Testament in such a way that the average observer discerns more zeal 
for the theory than for the “ Word.” And the day of a living and 
regenerating Christianity will have passed its zenith in very truth if we 
are in for a period of Guignebertian Biblical interpretation. 

Still it is in the treatment of the contents of Christian belief that he is 
most ruthless. He is a disciple of Baur and an ally of Harnack. He 
firmly believes in the irreconcilable oppositions of a Petrine and a Pauline 
party in the early Church, The Petrine Christians he holds to be the 
original Jewish Christians who alone knew Jesus in the flesh. He takes it 
for granted that the Twelve and the whole body of Jewish Christians 
would have risen in hot indignation against anyone who believed in 
the divinity of Christ; and he attributes that essential Christian belief 
to the inevitable tendency towards “ majoration” in dealing with the 
Hero of the Faith, together with the unwarrantable Hellenising of 
Christianity. 

M. Guignebert lavishes his benedictions upon the Jewish Christians, 
although he does not regard them in the same light as does the Book of 
Acts, for to him the New Testament represents ideas much later than 
those of thet Apostolic age. He considers that all the early Christians 
were Unitarians ; and he treats as absolutely unwarranted additions the 
Pauline conceptions of the nature, the person, and the work of Christ and 
the meaning of the Supper, which are unfolded in the epistles. His 
description of the “majoration” of Christ is most interesting and 
ingenious. It would even be plausible, were it not based upon such a 
truncated edition of the New Testament that he everywhere lays himself 
open to the charge of begging the question. Thus, for instance, it seems 
to us that M. Guignebert treats the great doctrines of the Trinity, 
the divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the Resurrection, as mere obsolete 
superstitions deserving of a historic consideration and calling for an 
indulgent pity. 

When, then, we endeavour to estimate this contribution to the literature 
of Christian theology, we must confess to a keen disappointment. If 
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M. Guignebert’s contentions are wholly correct, then we must regard it as 
a fatal mistake that Jesus Christ ever came into the world, for His work 
was not only a needless piece of folly but His influence has been more 
prolific of strife and bigotry than of aught else. 

But evangelical faith has an answer to the negative conclusions of such 
a work as this. It is able not only to vindicate the historic accuracy of 
the facts of Christianity, but by its irrefutable appeal to the Christ of experi- 
ence it can meet the hostility of an unbelieving opposition. We may well 
hazard the prophecy that the words of St Paul, in spite of his being what 
our author calls a ‘ mystic,” and what we call an “ experimental Christian,” 
will be a power for the salvation of men long after Guignebertism has been 
relegated to the sphere of theological curiosities. Indeed, we cannot call 
to mind a single modern theologian who is so ready to belittle Christ 
without a cause or to interpret the Gospels without spiritual insight. 
And when a theologian lacks spiritual perception, no amount of scholar- 
ship can atone for the defect. 

W. Harvey-J eur. 
CHELTENHAM. 





Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently 
Discovered Teats of the Graeco-Roman World.—By Adolf Deissmann, 
D. Theol. (Marburg), D.D. (Aberdeen), Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Berlin. Translated by Lienel R. M. 
Strachan, M.A., English Lecturer in the University of Heidelberg ; 
formerly Scholar of St John’s College, Oxford. With sixty-eight 
Illustrations.—London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1910.—Pp. xl+514. 


Tuts is not the first time that Professor Deissmann’s work has been intro- 
duced to the English public by Mr Strachan, and as before, so now, the 
translation is admirably done. If I may venture on one small criticism, it 
is on a point to which the translator himself draws particular attention. 
He finds fault with earlier translators of the Greek texts for being too 
modern in the language of their renderings, and has himself “ tried to 
render the Greek literally in language as far as possible resembling that of 
the Authorised Version and the Revised Version.” No endeavour could be 
worthier, and on the whole he has succeeded in bringing out the remark- 
able likeness which often exists between these texts and the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The specimen which he himself selects for comparison with the 
rendering of Grenfell and Hunt is this, from the second Logia fragment 
from Oxyrhynchus :—‘ Jesus saith: Let him that seeketh . . . . not cease 

. until he findeth, and when he findeth he shall be amazed, and 
having been amazed he shall reign, and having reigned he shall rest.” The 
obvious comment on this is that, despite its archaic flavour, it misses the 
subjunctive which the English Bible employs. ‘lhe nearest parallel is of 
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course in Luke xv., “ What man of you having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go 
after that which is lost, until he find it? And when he hath found it 

... "ete. It is curious that, taking this passage as his model, Mr 
Strachan should have written “ until he findeth.” 

The translation is made “from the second edition (curiously called 
‘second and third’) of the German work (Tubingen, 1909).” The delay 
is compensated for by our now having the book “in its revised and 
enlarged form, including nine illustrations that were not in the first 
edition.” Among these are some of the most interesting in the whole 
volume. From the modest account in the Translator’s Preface it is 
evident that the English version is a considerable improvement on the 
German original; in particular, the elaborate indices have been made 
more readily available. For all this laborious achievement Mr Strachan 
deserves our warmest thanks. He is to be congratulated also on the 
discovery of the singularly appropriate colophon which closes this bulky 
and handsome volume. 

When we come to Professor Deissmann’s own work two things about 
it strike us at once. The first is its actuality. Here is no mere product 
of the secluded study, the workroom of a man who shuts himself off from 
his fellow creatures to make learning the business of his life. Too many 
theological books have no contact with the busy world which lies around, 
and some of them appear to a plain man to have no other justification for 
their being than the author's desire to justify his own professorial existence 
by the promulgation of a theory which requires all the resources of abstruse 
scholarship and subtle reasoning to render it even tolerably presentable. 
Professor Deissmann goes out into the open. He has himself twice 
journeyed to the East, and here he presents to us a selection of the spoils 
which he has gathered. But not only himself. He knows how to ransack 
libraries, museums, and collections public and private, in order to lay the 
choicest of their contents before his readers. And these contents take us 
to the market, the army, the village, the real daily life of the world in 
which Christianity rose and developed. Our most sacred religious docu- 
ments are brought into juxtaposition with the common people, and over 
and over again I find myself reminded of Wordsworth’s theory that poetry 
ought to be written in a selection of the ordinary language used by ordi- 
nary men and women in their everyday life. According to our author 
this is pretty much what we have in the New Testament. Generally 
speaking, there is no special Biblical or technical language. What we find 
is simply the Kowy, the common Greek of international intercourse round 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The second thing which strikes us is that already there is a singular 
familiarity about the author’s arguments and even about some of the 
details. This is due to the fact (to his credit be it said) that instead of 
hoarding up his treasures in order to make a great show all at once, he has 
already admitted us to many preliminary peeps, and in lectures, articles, 
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and books has displayed his stores. In other words, we have already 
benefited by many gleams of the light from the Ancient East. Some 
points which are raised here have already found their way into standard 
books. 

The main object of Professor Deissmann’s work is to prove that 
Christianity is a religion, and the New ‘Testament a book, of the people. 
Again and again he returns to this point, driving it home by argument 
and illustration, even, too, by denunciation of the methods of earlier 
scholars. ‘Those lexicographers are unsparingly condemned who labelled 
certain words and ideas as exclusively biblical or ecclesiastical. ‘‘’The 
book which has most strongly insisted on the supposed novelty of countless 
‘ideas’ and ‘ meanings’ in the New Testament—I mean Cremer’s Lexicon 
—is by reason of this dogmatic tendency one of the greatest hindrances to 
an historical grasp of the real expansive force of Primitive Christianity ” 
(p. 392). But, one may ask, how could these new facts be known before 
the discovery and publication of the non-literary records of the past? If 
a word was unknown save in the Septuagint or New Testament, how can 
a dictionary-maker be blamed for saying so? And is it really necessary to 
insist so emphatically and so often on the popular character of early 
Christianity? If we have not given it as much attention as it deserved, 
we have all read the passage (referred to more than once in the book before 
us) in which St Paul states that “ Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God chose the foolish 
things of the world, that he might put to shame them that are wise” 
(1 Cor. i. 26, 27). This remark is abundantly proved to be true out of the 
stores of learning which Professor Deissmann has at his command. But I 
cannot help thinking that he pushes his argument too far. If I read the 
Acts and Epistles rightly, St Paul was not the “artisan missionary ” who is 
here depicted. That the apostle was a maker of tent-cloth everyone 
knows, but surely his trade, or at least the exercise of it, was an accident 
of his missionary career, not his life’s occupation. Unless our whole con- 
ception of the apostle is wrong, he was not a man of the people, as was 
Martin Luther ; he was a gentleman, and (according to the ideas of his 
race and age) ascholar. It was by the force of his natural genius, quickened 
by the grace of God, that he “ became all things to all men.” And when 
commentators have represented the Johannine style as “particularly 
Semitic” a good deal more went to that judgment than “its preference for 
paratactic constructions ” (pp. 127, 128). Westcott says: “ The vocabulary, 
the structure of the sentences, the symmetry and numerical symbolism of 
the composition, the expression and the arrangement of the thoughts, are 
essentially Hebrew. . . . The words are Greek words, but the spirit by 
which they live is Hebrew.”! In spite of these minor criticisms, there can 
be no doubt that the Heidelberg Professor (now of Berlin) has established 
his position, showing incidentally that “even Thayer is now out of date” 
(p. 417), and that there is great need of a new lexicon. This need will be 
1 Commentary on St John 2, 12. 
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met, it is to be hoped, by the Leaicon of Patristic Greek now in 
preparation in England (xviii.). 

The materials drawn upon are: (a) Inscriptions on stone, metal, ete. ; 
(5) texts on papyrus; (c) texts on potsherds. Their value lies in the 
fact that they are non-literary, and so admit us to view their writers in 
their ordinary life and using their ordinary speech. ‘They belong to “ the 
period which led up to and witnessed the rise and early development of 
Christianity, the period, let us say, from Alexander to Diocletian or 
Constantine” (p. 4); and many of the originals are presented to us in 
remarkably beautiful photographic facsimiles. One who is not an expert 
must frequently wonder at the success of the author and other scholars in 
deciphering the, at times, barely visible letters, It ought to be said that 
in these pages no notice is taken of any but Greek and Latin texts, and 
that all the texts are provided with translations. Some are of extraordinary 
interest. Here (figs. 14 and 15) is the oldest Greek letter yet discovered, 
a leaden tablet of the fourth century 8.c., now in the Berlin Museum; and 
here is the oldest Christian letter extant in the original, “ papyrus written 
at Rome between 264 (265) and 282 (281) a.p.” (fig. 31). The latter has 
been previously published by Grenfell and Hunt. 

Among miscellaneous points may be mentioned the assumption “ that 
at least Colossians, Philemon, and the ‘Epistle to the Ephesians’ 
(Laodiceans) were written during an imprisonment at Ephesus” (p. 229); 
that “ the so-called monogram of Christ . . . . had been in use long before 
the time of Christ” (p. 251, n. 3); that devordarmoverrépovs, Acts xvii. 22, 
is translated “extremely religious” (p. 285); and that “no one in the 
Mediterranean world in the first century a.p. would have thought of finding 
in the word d:aOjxy the idea of ‘covenant’; it means ‘a unilateral enact- 
ment,’ in particular ‘a will or testament’” (p. 341). These must serve as 
specimens of valuable matter far too copious to be noted here, though 
attention must be drawn to the light shed on the religious and political 
use of the title “ Lord.” Dating in the West from the time of Domitian, 
i.e. later than St Paul, it is found in the East much earlier, having been 
taken over from the native courts. 

G. E. Frrencu. 
West CaMEL. 





Walter Headlam: Life and Poems.—By Cecil Headlam.— 
Duckworth, 1910. 


CamsrincE has had to mourn in the last few years the loss of three of her 
most distinguished Greek scholars, Adam, Archer-Hind, and Headlam, 
each by a lamentably early death. The loss of Headlam will be parti- 
cularly felt in the study of Greek poetry, to which he had devoted many 
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laborious years. The regret of his friends and admirers will be all the 
keener in that he did not live to crown his researches by some compre- 
hensive work which might have won for him a wider fame. In this most 
interesting biography, a labour of love excellently performed, Mr Cecil 
Headlam shows us that he strongly shares this feeling, and thinks that 
such a result might confidently have been expected of Walter Headlam’s 
later years. He had gathered great stores of learning, his judgment had 
matured and his sympathies widened, and his reputation had never stood 
so high as it did at the time of his death. 

Headlam was a member of a distinguished scholarly family, in the 
past as well as in the present, for he could boast descent from the great 
Richard Bentley. He was a man with an intense enthusiasm for Greek 
poetry. And the really astonishing measure of his familiarity with it, 
alike in form and spirit, is shown in the masterly ease of his renderings 
from and into Greek in his Book of Greek Verse. But the greater part of 
his work was devoted to a minute study of points of scholarship. He was 
tireless in his labours to elucidate even the smallest points of reading or 
interpretation. It is the penalty of such devotion that the result achieved 
can rarely represent any but a small part of the labour and learning that 
went to make it; and perhaps also, even in the case of the greatest 
scholars, that when the weight of all literature is brought to bear on a single 
word, it not seldom strikes us as just failing to break the butterfly on the 
wheel. And Headlam, though never pedantic, was apt on some subjects 
to be one-viewed and terribly sure of what must remain open to doubt. 
But for all that he did work which won him recognition both at home and 
on the Continent, and he had the satisfaction of having his opinion sought 
and valued by scholars working on the same lines as himself. ‘ The divine 
gifts of judgment and inspiration, these qualities Walter Headlam possessed 
to a degree excelled by no classical scholar since Bentley. And to the force 
and penetrating originality of Bentley, he added the exquisite ear of 
Porson.” So claims his biographer, with an enthusiasm no one would 
wish to blame. Perhaps it is claiming rather too much. But, if not one 
of the greatest scholars, he was a very fine scholar, and of the stuff of 
which great scholars are made; as we should judge both from the work 
he did and from the impressions he made on the discerning circle of his 
intimate friends. 

The life of a scholar and a college-tutor does not give scope for a 
sensational or eventful record, and Mr Cecil Headlam does not try to 
make more of his subject than it allows. But he makes us genuinely 
interested in Walter Headlam, in his life at college and the Olympian 
carelessness of his holiday arrangements. There are several charming 
letters to friends, indicative of his eager and lively nature. With this 
went some morbidity of mind, which made him a depressed and a somewhat 
“nervy” person at times. In particular, it led him to suffer sometimes 
from the not uncommon delusion that he was doomed to death by a 
mysterious disease. But he was not, as his biographer tells us, incapable 
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of extracting some amusement from this, as when he told his friends 
that he must put aside the classics and read Shakespeare while there 
was yet time. “Shakespeare was one of the things they were likely 
to set.” 

A collection of his poems is included in this volume, and Mr Cecil 
Headlam is of the opinion that a great lyric poet was lost in the scholar. 
Again we may feel this is claiming rather too much. The poems are 
indeed of great merit. They show, as do his Greek renderings, a fine 
feeling for style, and for beauty and order of words. But, as is natural 
enough with a man whose instincts were mainly scholarly, too scrupulous 
an attention seems to be given to form and expression, and there is 
some lack of warmth and poetical fervour. Still, they show real feeling, 
though it may not always express itself fully. ‘Two verses may be quoted 
from the poem entitled “ Anniversary” (of the death of J. K. Stephen). 
They are, it may be suggested, pleasantly reminiscent of the author 
of “'Thyrsis.” 


“Oh, easy creed 
That our beloved ones are not lost indeed, 
But, somewhere far and fainter live secure, 
While yet they plead 
With voices heard in visions live and pure, 
With touch upon the hand, that they endure, 
Only withdrawn! Even I, as in a dream 
Wherein at once we seem 
To suffer joys or terrors, and are sure 
They are but things we deem, 
So, when at first my tears were shed, 
Though sorrowing for his death, could scarce believe him dead.” 


“ A marvel rare 
Beyond the range of human hearts it were, 
If to that saving trust they should not cleave, 
That no despair 
Need gloom for loss no morrow may retrieve, 
Because Death cannot endlessly bereave, 
But they shall meet upon some further shore, 
Not to be parted more :— 
Whatever utmost fancies Hope may weave 
Of what Death has in store, 
None ever yet so dear she wove 
As lost ones to be loved hereafter and to love.” 


LawrENCE SOLoMoNn. 
University Co.iecr, Lonpon. 
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English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General Development.— 
By Thomas M. Forsyth, M.A., D. Phil., Assistant Lecturer in Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of St Andrews.—London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1910.—Pp. xii+228. 


Dr Forsytu has made a valuable contribution to the study of English 
Philosophy. The book is an expansion of his thesis for the Doctorate 
in Philosophy at Edinburgh. When one thinks of the amount of time 
and energy which candidates for degrees often spend in writing disserta- 
tions which are barren and disappointing mainly because the chief litera- 
ture on the subjects dealt with is written in a language with which they 
are but imperfectly, or not at all, acquainted, it seems most regrettable 
that Dr Forsyth’s example is not followed more often. In choosing some 
aspect of English philosophy for his thesis the student has the obvious 
advantage of having the main literature on the subject accessible in his 
mother tongue, instead of having to rely on translations, mostly imperfect, 
of only some of the principal works on the subject. And this is no small 
gain when dealing with problems of philosophy, where the terminology is 
so subtle and elusive, and where even apparently slight differences of 
meaning are so important. Nor need this very palpable advantage entail 
any real sacrifice of interest or impertance. English philosophy is inter- 
esting enough and important enough in all conscience. German candidates 
for degrees have no difficulty in finding in English philosophy abundant 
materials for their dissertations, which are not infrequently quite inter- 
esting. And the volume now under review shows how fruitful such 
researches may be. Not that one would wish to be a Little Englander 
in matters of philosophy. Far from it. Students who possess a sufficient 
mastery of foreign languages may well be encouraged to take up some 
special problems of Continental philosophy. But it is hardly profitable 
to let those do so who must rely solely on incomplete and imperfect 
translations. It is therefore to be hoped that the very interesting results 
of Dr Forsyth’s studies may help to make problems of English philosophy 
more popular among candidates for the higher degrees. 

Dr Forsyth’s book, as the sub-title suggests, does not profess to be a 
History of English Philosophy. For such a history we are still looking, 
patiently and with keen interest, to Professor Stout. The present volume 
only treats of certain aspects of English philosophy, though these aspects 
are treated in the light of their historical development. The mode of treat- 
ment is not unlike that with which Windelband’s History of Philosophy has 
made us familiar. It would be idle to attempt a summary outline of the 
book. It is too condensed for that; and professes, in fact, to be itself 
only an outline requiring to be filled in to an indefinite extent. But the 
following list of the headings of the chapters will convey an idea of the 
contents of the volume:—The Significance of Method; The Unity and 
Differentiation of Knowledge ; The Twofold Aspect of Method ; Experience 
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the Basis of Knowledge; The Implications of Experience; Knowledge as 
Significant of Reality; Experience the Material of Reality; Knowledge 
as Relative to Practice; Experience as Appreciation of Reality; The 
Character of the Philosophy of Experience. It will be seen from these 
chapter-headings that the three principal problems which Dr Forsyth 
discusses are:—(1) The Method of Philosophy; (2) The Relation of 
Experience and Reality; and (3) The Relation of Knowledge to Life or 
Practice. In his treatment of these three problems the author follows 
very largely, and acknowledges his indebtedness to, the views of Dr 
Shadworth Hodgson (who has, and deservedly has, a whole chapter to 
himself), Mr Bradley, and Professor Stout. Needless to say, the three 
problems are not really ultimately distinct problems, but rather so many 
aspects of the same ultimate problem. In fact, Dr Forsyth’s whole 
treatise, as the sub-title already suggests, might well be described as “an 
historical and critical account of the experiential method in philosophy, 
and its implications.” Recent volumes of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society contain abundant evidence of the “liveliness” which the problem 
of the experiential method in philosophy has at present. Dr Forsyth’s 
contribution thus appears at a very opportune moment; and a welcome 
contribution it is. 

The main trend of Dr Forsyth’s account may be briefly (but very 
inadequately) indicated as follows. English philosophy, it is clearly 
shown, has always insisted on the experiential method as the right method 
in philosophy as in science; and the author fully concurs in the accuracy 
of this view. But it is by no means obvious what exactly the character of 
this method is. Its nature must obviously have been conceived in very 
different ways to have led to such different results as are found in the 
various systems of English philosophy, all of which are professedly based 
upon the experiential method. And so it was. The different phases of 
English philosophy result from different conceptions of the nature of 
experience. But one may trace the gradual correction of one-sided concep- 
tions of experience. The main line of advance has been from more abstract 
to more concrete views of experience. Thus fact and idea, sense and thought, 
intellect and will, have each, in more or less explicit antithesis to one 
another, constituted the distinctive basis of the procedure and conclusions 
at different stages of the development of English philosophy; and the 
general line of progress has been in the direction of their adjustment and 
correlation. ‘The advance towards a fuller or more concrete conception of 
experience was accompanied by a progressive integration of experience and 
reality, the difference between experience and reality being gradually 
reduced to the contrast between actual and possible experience. This 
result, Dr Forsyth thinks, was inevitable; it was, from the first, a latent 
implication of the experiential method of philosophy. For the true 
import of the principle of experience (so our author feels convinced) is not 
simply that reality can be known only through the medium of experience, 
but that reality ix experience. And the significance of this result lies not 
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in any mere apprehension of its truth as a general principle of interpreta- 
tion, but in what it means for the development of experience itself. For 
while reality consists in experience, and not only in existence that must be 
apprehended by way of experience, this involves that it can be realised in 
or for our consciousness only by way of a progressive appreciation which 
actively or livingly participates in it. Thus experience is at once the 
starting-point, the pathway, and the goal in the search for reality. And 
the experiential philosophy is ultimately inseparable from the life of 
entrance into the being and nature of the infinite reality. 

One may not agree with Dr Forsyth’s final conclusions ; one may even 
disagree from him on certain details; one certainly wishes that the volume 
were much fuller in contents and less condensed in style, so as to enable 
one to feel more sure about one’s agreements and differences ; but there is 
no doubt that Dr Forsyth has written a very able book on English 
philosophy. 

A. Wotr. 
University Cotirce, Lonpon. 


Modern Religious Problems.—Edited by Dr Ambrose W. Vernon.— 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company.—Cambridge : 
The Riverside Press, 1909-10. 


Unper this title, Dr A. W. Vernon, of Brookline, U.S.A., has begun to 
issue a series of small volumes corresponding practically in size and scope 
to the well-known Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher which have been so 
successful in Germany. Four years ago I hoped for such a series (cp. 
Hibbert Journal, vol. iv. p. 468). Now, one is glad to welcome it. The 
general aim of the series is defined in its prospectus as an attempt “ to lay 
before the great body of intelligent people in the English-speaking world 
the precise results” of modern scholarship, as that has modified the tradi- 
tional conceptions of the Christian religion, “so that men both within and 
without the churches may be able to understand the conception of the 
Christian religion (and of its Sacred Books) which obtains among its lead- 
ing scholars to-day, and that they may intelligently co-operate in the 
great practical problems with which the churches are now confronted.” 

To this large and educative programme Dr Vernon has set his hand. 
None of the three Old Testament volumes has yet appeared, but four of 
the seven promised upon the New Testament are now published, viz. 
Professor F. C. Burkitt’s on “The Earliest Sources of the Life of Jesus”; 
Professor B, W. Bacon’s upon “'The Founding of the Church”; Professor 
E. F. Scott’s upon “The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth 
Gospel,” and one by the present writer upon “ Paul and Paulinism.” Five 
monographs are announced upon the Fundamental Christian Conceptions ; 
two of these may now be procured—one by Professor G. W. Knox upon 
“The Gospel of Jesus,” which contains a general introduction to the series, 
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and another by Dr W. de W. Hyde upon “Sin and its Forgiveness.” 
One has only to read the former and the volumes by Professors Burkitt and 
Scott to see how admirably this work is done. Dr Hyde’s booklet, a 
trenchant little study, really leads up to the topics covered by the fourth 
division of the series, viz. Practical Church Problems. In this division 
Mr Charles Stelzle has published a characteristic essay on “'The Church 
and Labour,” which is to be followed by four other monographs, all 
written by American scholars. Readers of the Hibbert Journal will do 
well to keep their eyes upon this series. ‘The volumes are cheap; each 
costs two shillings. They are competently edited, clearly printed, and 
attractively got up; but their main title to notice consists in their attempt 
to convey a living re-statement of the Christian religion for the work of 
the present day. Each writer, as in the German series, has been left free to 
handle his subject as he pleases. But the general spirit of the series may 
perhaps be represented not unfairly in the following sentences from two of 
the volumes :—“'To serve society ; to rebuke the sins which hurt society 
and our fellow men, and, through hurting them, offend God; to love all 
men, even those who do wrong; to live the better life of love in the com- 
plex relations and close contacts of practical affairs; to keep these spiritual 
distinctions clear, and the impulse of love warm, and the readiness to 
forgive, even at high personal cost, alert—these are the great functions for 
which the Church, the community of those who have the loving and for- 
giving spirit, exists. ... No man who is not daily aware of his own 
shortcomings, and profoundly penitent for the unprofitableness of his 
service, no man who does not find occasion for constant forgiveness of 
others every day of his life, has learned so much as the first rudiments of 
Christ’s gospel, and all theologies, old or new, will remain to him sealed 
books.” So far Dr Hyde. Professor Bacon, towards the close of his 
bright and fresh volume, sums up the result of his investigations as 
follows :—“If anything has been made clear by our study, it is that 
nothing went to the building of the Church which was not placed there in 
loyal perpetuation of the teaching and example of Jesus. Its faith, 
its principle of order, its institutions, its work, were all from him.” It 
will be evident from these sentences, taken almost at random, that the 
series is at once frank and reverent, positive as well as critical, eschewing 
alike technical irrelevancies and pious rhetoric. Canon Driver is the only 
British scholar who has yet to contribute to Modern Religious Problems ; 
but the series, although published in America, is of international range, 
and I take this opportunity of directing the attention of British readers 
especially to an enterprise which is so timely and which has begun under 
such excellent auspices, 


JAMES Morratt. 


Brovueuty Ferry, N.B. 
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I. Monasticism in Staffordshire-—By F. A. Hibbert, M.A., Headmaster of 
Denstone.—Stafford : Mort, 1909. 


II. The Dissolution of the Monasteries in Staffordshire—Same Author.— 
Pitman, 1910. 


Or the two books before us, the earlier is certainly the more valuable, 
though we heartily welcome both. The time is hardly ripe for a complete 
and impartial survey of English monasticism ; we must first have a period 
of piecemeal monographs or honest advocacy. Mr Hibbert’s natural 
prepossessions are those of a Woodard-School Headmaster ; but he has 
tried hard to see the facts for himself, and has made a very valuable 
contribution to the history of his subject. Staffordshire is a small 
county, but the author is probably right in taking it as fairly typical, 
except when we come to the Dissolution—at which point, curiously enough, 
he most definitely makes this claim (ii. 8). The Bishop of Lichfield, 
Roland Lee, acted throughout as a friend and collaborator of Cromwell ; 
and, among other natural differences, this very likely accounts for the 
apparent silence of Cromwell's visitors against the morals of the Stafford- 
shire houses. ‘These men (to whose unsupported word we ourselves should 
attach no more weight than Mr Hibbert does) were doubtless sometimes 
tempted to force the hand of unwilling monks by random or deliberately 
false accusations; they might therefore spare themselves this trouble in 
cases where the bishop’s influence seemed already likely to secure a 
surrender, But it must not be forgotten that the very injustices of 
Henry VIII. and his visitors owed much of their point to the fact that 
public opinion had long set in the same direction. Mr Hibbert evidently 
fails fully to realise the evil repute of the monasteries during the three 
centuries preceding the Reformation, or he could not have written that 
“there had been no definite charges of moral delinquency brought by 
authority against the monastic system” before 1535 (ii. 73). However 
strictly we may emphasise these two words authority and system, the sentence 
could hardly have been written by anyone who had studied the proposals for 
Church reform presented to Henry V. in 1414 by the anti-Wycliffite Uni- 
versity of Oxford. But if, on this and other important points, Mr Hibbert 
sometimes lacks breadth of view, he must yet be congratulated upon the 
diligence and honesty with which he has studied the facts which have 
come in his way. He points out that much of the work done by Parlia- 
ment from 1530 to 1534 “was not much more than giving statutory 
enactment—often with brutal frankness—to what had long existed in 
fact. The royal authority had always been what the royal power had 
been able to make it: little under weak or indifferent kings, strong under 
masterful ones. The novelties of the period which is called ‘ the Reforma- 
tion’ were in reality much slighter than is generally supposed” (ii. 48). 
With regard to the monasteries, again, he writes, frankly: “ Much of the 
story of the decline and degeneration of the religious houses has been to 
me a great disillusioning. Face to face with the accumulated evidence 
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which I have given, one is driven to confess that the suppression of the 
monasteries was quite inevitable; the wonder is that they lasted as long 
as they did” (i. 5; cf. 80, 91-100). Finally, he agrees substantially with 
Professor Savine of Moscow (whose exhaustive study of the Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus we reviewed in the April number of this Journal) in deciding that 
“the social effects of the dissolution were probably not great” (ii. 210). 
In the 8th, 9th, and 10th chapters of his earlier book, he goes into the 
official records of Staffordshire monasteries in the Middle Ages; and his 
examination contrasts strongly with the dilettante spirit of many similar 
reviews in the Victoria County Histories. Even so, however, he seems 
hardly to have realised the significance of the references to apostate monks 
and nuns in the fourteenth century registers of Bishops Norbury and 
Stretton; nor has he brought out the evidence as to the luxurious table 
which was officially organised for the Burton monks as early as 1197-1222. 
A careful analysis of the documents published in Salt’s Staffordshire and 
in the Burton Chronicle (R.S.) would go far to explain why the orthodox 
Gower and the yet more orthodox Gascoigne spoke of monastic luxury as 
a matter of common notoriety. 

Mr Hibbert’s account of the Dissolution seems to us distinctly weaker. 
In his later book (which itself is scarcely more than an amplified second 
edition of the chapters which conclude his first) he spends too much energy 
in repeating familiar facts and flogging dead horses. He is not fair to 
Cromwell, whom he again accuses of condemning the monks to a seclusion 
“not merely intolerable but impossible” (ii. 136); yet in fact this seclusion 
was an original and most emphatic precept of the Benedictine Rule. Mr 
Hibbert has earned our gratitude by frankly facing the facts before 
1530. If, from that time onward, he had equally boldly faced the real 
problem that confronted Henry VIII., and tried to explain to us how the 
monasteries could have been suppressed by strictly legal means, amid a 
society in which injustice and commercial immorality were ingrained by the 
habits of centuries, we should have been still more grateful. Modern 
society is rightly intolerant of any plea for injustice; and we are all 
heartily ashamed of the frequent crimes which stained the Reformation, as 
every other revolution in history. Is it not, therefore, the historian’s real 
task, at this point, to distinguish on every count between real injustice 
and those illegalities which may be not only pardonable, but actually 


inevitable in a confessedly corrupt society ? 
G. G. Courron. 


EAsTBouRNE. 





Life and Habit.—By Samuel Butler.—London : A. C. Fifield, 
1910.—Pp. x +310, 


Tuis is practically a re-issue of the first and most important of Butler’s 
writings on evolution, with a few small additions in the shape of appen- 
dices taken from unpublished MS. Mr Streatfield writes a short preface, 
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LIFE AND HABIT 457 
quoting Professor Bateson’s remark in Darwin and Modern Science (the 
Darwin Centenary Essays), that Butler was “the most brilliant and by far 
the most interesting of Darwin’s opponents, whose works are at length 
emerging from oblivion.” 

But his controversial part is less interesting than his metaphysics. In 
Unconscious Memory (reprint reviewed in Hibbert Journal, October 
1910) he argues that, as automatic expertness in piano-playing proves 
previous practice, so also does the immediate expertness in pecking, of a 
newly-hatched chick. To the question: How can a newly-hatched chick 
have had any practice in pecking? Butler replies that the essentials of 
the chick once lived in its parents’ bodies, and that it remembers what 
they did (or what it did in them), and can therefore do it again. This 
brings up the whole question of personal identity ; and Butler deals with 
it in Life and Habit. We say that an octogenarian is the same “ person ™ 
as he was when an infant: yet there is no identity of matter. Nor does 
personality depend upon any consciousness or sense of such personality ; it 
is not likely that the moth remembers having been a caterpillar, any more 
than we remember having been children of a day old. And if the octo- 
genarian is the infant of eighty years ago, he is also the foetus of a few 
months before, and—chasing him still further back—he is identical with 
his parents. This “involves the probable unity of all animal and vege- 
table life, as being, in reality, nothing but one single creature, of which 
the component members are but, as it were, blood corpuscles or individual 
cells,” which would fit in rather well with the similar argumentation of 
Fechner. 

It is characteristic of Butler’s whimsical genius that he should confess 
(p. 306) that he did not at first believe in his own theory! But he was 
undoubtedly serious enough, later on; and though, after Erewhon, the 
reader is always on the watch for satiric leg-pulling, it will not now be 
denied that Butler is a real and earnest teacher, suggestive and stimulating 
even when he is wrong. And his literary style places him among the very 
best of nineteenth-century prose writers. 

J. Arraur Hint. 


BRADFORD. 
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Loisy (Alfred) The Religion of Israel. Trans, by A. Galton. 277 p. Unwin, 1910. 
Wiener (H. M.) The Swan-Song of the Wellhausen School. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1910, 
Whitehouse (O. C.) The Condition of Egypt and Western Asia 1700-1200 B.c. 
Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Smith (M, 0.) Res Gest Exitus Israel, Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1910. 
Zwaan (J. de) Psalm xlv. Expos., Dec. 1910. 
Kent (C. F.) The Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets. (The Student’s 
Old Testament.) 541 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Plater (C.) A Plea for the Prophets. Irish Theol. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Glazebrook (M. G.) Studies in the Book of Isaiah. 849 p. Clarendon Press, 1910. 
Hastings (J.), ed. The Great Texts of the Bible: Isaiah. 503 p. T. & T. Clark, 1910. 
Leggatt (F. J.) Job’s Contribution to the Problem of the Future State. Expos,, Oct. 1910. 
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Robertson Nicoll (W.), ed. The Expositor’s Greek Testament, vols. iv. and v. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Souter (Alex.) The Influence of Persecution on Certain New Testament Writings. 
Expos., Oct. 1910, 
Moulton (J. H.) and Milligan (G.) Lexical Notes from the Papyri. Expos., Nov. and Dec. 1910. 
Sadler (M. F.) Church Commentary on the New Testament (new ed.). 12 vols. G, Bell, 1910. 
Moffutt (James) The Outlook in New Testament Criticism. Expos., Oct. 1910 
Warfield (B. B.) ‘‘ Scripture,” ‘‘ the Scriptures” in the New Testament. 
Princeton Theol. Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Dobschiitz (E. von) The Eschatology of the Gospels. 206 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Tonetti (L.) L’anima di Cristo nella teologia del Nuovo Testamento e de Padri. 
R. Storico-Critica, July-Aug. 1910. 


Reinach (S.) Une source biblique du Docétisme. Rev. de Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1910. 
Goudge (H. L.) A Jewish View of the Synoptic Gospels, Church Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Brown (H. N.) Jesus and His Modern Critics. Harvard Theol. Rev.. Uct. 1910, 
Abbott (EF. A.) ‘‘The Son of Man”; or, Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts of Jesus. 

925 p. Univ. Press, Camb., 1919. 
Carr (A.) Further Notes on the Synoptic Problem. Expos., Dec. 1910. 


Moulton (W. J.) The Relation of the Gospel of Mark to Primitive Christian Tradition. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1910. 


Robinson (H. M‘A.) The Text of Luke xxii. 17-25. Princeton Theol. Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Maunder (E. W.) A Misinterpreted Miracle. Expos., Oct. 1910. 
Askwith (£. H.) The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel. 828 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Adeney (W. F.) St John, Papias, and Professor Bacon. Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Lewis (#. W.) Misinterpretations in the Fourth Gospel. Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Flournoy (P. P.) The Fourth Gospel at Yale and Chicago. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1910. 


Alma (J. ad’) Philon d’Alexandrie et le Quatrieme Evangile. 121 p. 
Librairie Critique, E. Nourry, 1910. 
Ropes (J. H.) Some Aspects of New Testament Miracles. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Thomson (A. E.) The Gethsemane Agony. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1910. 
Thorburn (7. J.) The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism. 237 p. 
Kegan Paul, 1910. 


Davelina (M.) La cristologia di S, Paolo. R, Storico-Critica, July-Aug. 1910. 
Lake (K.) The Shorter Form of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Expos., Dec, 1910. 
Fletcher (R. J.) A Study of the Conversion of St Paul. 106 p G, Bell & Sons, 1910. 
Moffatt (J.) Paul and Paulinism, (Modern Religious Problems, Dr Vernon, ed.) 75 p. 
Constable, 1910. 
Mead (C1, M.) Paul on the Resurrectioa of Christ. Biblio. Sacra, July 1910. 
Gilbert (@. H.) The Greek Element in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Am, J. Theol., Oct. 1910. 
Mozley (F. W.) Justification by Faith in St James and St Paul. Expos., Dec. 1910. 
Jowett (G. 7.) The Apocalypse of St John. 48 p. Frowde, 1910. 


Brown (C.) Heavenly Visions: An Exposition of the Book of Revelation. 272 p. 

James Clarke, 1910. 
Menzies (A.) Odes of Solomon, Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Bernard (J. H.) The Odes of Solomon. Journ. of Theol. Stud., Oct. 1910. 
Hague(W. V.) The Eschatology of the Apocryphal Scriptures, Journ. of Theol. Stud., Oct. 1910. 


3. THE CHURCH, DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE, AND 
DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


Gillett (G.) and Palmer (W. S.) The Claims and Promise of the Church. 158 p. Mowbray, 1910. 


Huizinga (A. v. C. P.) Authority. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1910. 
Cunningham (W.) Christianity and Social Questions. 243 p. Duckworth, 1910. 
Rhodes (G.), ed. Medicine and the Church. 311 p. Kegan Paul, 1910, 
Sinclair (Upton) The Humours of Fasting. Cont. R., Dec. 1910, 
A Country Parson. The Church and Marriage. Cont. R., Nov. 1910, 
Lake (Kirsopp) The Earliest Christian Teaching on Divorce. Expos., Nov. 1910. 
Paterson (W. P.) Divorce and the Law of Christ. Expos., Oct. 1910. 
Hewlett (Maurice) The Profaned Sacrament. Fort. R., Oct. 1910. 
Paton (J. B.) Church Questions of our Time. 290 p. Clarke, 1909. 
Watson (EZ. W.) The Church and the World. Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Anon. The Church Congress after Fifty Years. Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Baldisserri (L.) L’Episcopato imolese nel secolo xii. R, Storico-Critica, July-Aug. 1910. 
Anon Gladstone on Church and State. Quar. R., Oct. 1910. 
Prime (R. E.) Participation in the Conduct of Public Church Services by other Persons than 

Laymen. Biblio. Sacra, July 1910. 


Sheppard (W. T.C.) The Teaching of the Fathers on Divorce. Irish Theol. Quar., Oct. 1910, 
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Federici (M.) La liturgia Samaritana. R. Storico-Critica, July-Aug, 1910. 


Dowden (J.) The Church Year and Calendar. 186 p. (Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks. ) 
Univ. Press, Camb., 1910. 
Maclean (A. J.) The Ancient Church Orders. 193 p. (Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks. ) 
Univ. Press, Camb., 1910. 
Biggs (D.) and Bishop (W.C.) The Prospect and Principles of Prayer Book Revision. 
Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Wigram(W. A.) The Assyrian Church. Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Lucas(B.) Christ for India. 458 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Creighton (Mrs) The World Missionary Conference. Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Moule (H. C. G.) Impressions of the Edinburgh Conference. Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Gairdner (W. H. T.) ‘‘Edinburgh, 1910”: An Account and Interpretation of the World 
Missionary Conference. 292 p. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1910. 
World Missionary Conference, Reports of the, 1910. 9 vols. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1910. 
Gwynn (R. M.) The Dublin University Mission to Fuh-kien. II. The History of the 
D.U.F.M. Province. Irish Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Moffatt (J.) Materials for the Preacher. Expos., Dec, 1910. 
Jowett (J. H.) The Transfigured Church, 272 p. James Clarke, 1910. 
Paton (J. B.) The Inner Mission (four addresses). 143 p. James Clarke, 1910. 
Davies (J. L.) The Purpose of God. 140 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Brierley (J.) Life and the Ideal. 288 p. James Clarke, 1910. 
MacGregor (W. M.) Some of God’s Ministries, T. & T. Clark, 1910, 
Cotterill (C. C.) The Victory of Love. 144 p. A. C. Fifield, 1910, 
Hunter (John) God and Life. 347 p. Williams & Norgate, 1910. 
Wilberforce (Basil) The Secret of the Quiet Mind. 151 p. Stock, 1910. 
Momerie(A. W.) Character. 228 p. Blackwood, 1910. 
Smith (David) Man’s Need of God, and other Sermons. 287 p. Hodder & Houghton, 1910. 
Knox (G. W.) The Gospel of Jesus the Son of God. (Mod, Relig. Problems, with gen. intro. by 
Dr Vernon, ed. of series.) 124 p. Constable, 1910. 
Gordon (G. A.) Some Things worth while in Theology, Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Pratt (J. B.) A Mistake in Strategy. Am. J. of Theol., Oct. 1910. 
Chesterton (G. K.) What is Toleration ? Dub. R., Oct. 1910, 
Stafford (B.7.) The Pagan and Christian Meaning of some Religious Words, 
Biblio. Sacra, July 1910. 
Boardman (G. N.) An Attested or a Self-developed Saviour—Which ? 
Biblio. Sacra, July 1910. 
Cooke (G. A.) The Progress of Revelation. 212 p. T. & T. Clark, 1910. 
Noel (C.) Catholic Dogma and Originality. Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Tookey (J. J.) Newman on the Oriterion of Certitude. Irish Theol. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Allison (W. H.) Was Newman a Modernist ? Am. J. of Theol., Oct. 1910. 
Palmer (W. 8S.) The Diary of a Modernist. 325 p. Edwin Arnold, 1910. 
Macran (F. W.) Father Tyrrell and Recent Apologetic Thought. 
Oxf. and Camb. R. (Mich. Term), 1910. 
Major (H. D. A.) The Gospel of Freedom, Interpreter, Oct. 1910. 
Palmer (W. Scott) Freedom and its Armageddon. Cont. R., Oct. 1910. 
Anderson (EZ, H.) Our Knowledge of Jesus in the Light of Modern Research. 
Cont. R., Dec. 1910. 
Roberts (R.) ‘‘ Jesus or Christ ?”’—a Reply. Quest, Oct. 1910. 
Hitchcock (F. R. M.) Christ and His Critics. 190 p. Robert Scott, 1910. 
Walker (W.L.) The True Christ, and other Studies. 243 p. James Clarke, 1910, 
Edghill (EZ. A.) The Spirit of Power. 335 p. Edward Arnold, 1910. 
Rouby (Dr) La vérité sur Lourdes, 319 p. Librairie E. Nourry, 1910, 
Callan (C. J.) The Nature and Possibility of Miracles. Irish Theol. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Johnson (W. H.) Miracles and History. Princeton Theol, Rev., Oct. 1910, 
Barnes (S, G.) The Christian Religion and the Christian Miracles, Biblio. Sacra, Oct, 1910. 
Stone (D.) Dr Sanday’s ‘‘ Christologies Ancient and Modern.” Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910, 
Crespi(A.) Gest o Cristo? (Risposta). Ceenobium, 1910. 
Drews (A.) The Christ Myth (C. D. Burns, trans.). 304 p. Fisher Unwin, 1910. 
Benson (R. H.) The Life of Jesus Christ in His Mystical Body. Quest, Oct. 1910. 
Berry (7. S.) The Atonement: A Reply. Irish Ch. Quar,, Oct. 1910, 
Shepherd (Archer) The Nature and Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ. 106 p. 
Rivingtons, 1910. 
Jacquier, Bourchany, MM. La Résurrection de Jésus-Christ, Les miracles évangéliques. 
338 p. J. Gabalda & Cle, 1911. 
Tuddenham (F. S.) The Advent Sign. 136 p. Stockwell, 1910. 
Orr (James) Sin as a Problem of To-day :—9. Sin as Guilt—The Divine Judgment. 10. Sin 
and the Divine Remedy— Eternal Issues and Theodicy. Expos., Oct. and Nov. 1910. 
Hyde (W. De Witt) Sin and its Forgiveness. (Mod. Relig. Problems, Dr Vernon, ed.) 124 p. 
Constable, 1910, 
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Ocesterley (W. O. E.) Grace and Freewill: The Teaching of the Gospel and the Rabbis 

contrasted. Expos., Nov. 1910. 
Anon. The Vision of the Young Man Menelaus. (Studies of Pentecost and Easter.) 230 p. 

Kegan Paul, 1910. 

Smith (G.) The Promises of Reward. Expos., Dec. 1910. 

Ossory (Bishop of) The World Missionary Conference and some of its Lessons. 

Irish Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 

Smyth (J. P.) The Gospel of the Hereafter. 238 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 

Shepheard (H. B.) Other-World. 59 p. A. C. Fifield, 1910. 


4. ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Ulright (H. W.) Self-Realisation and the Criterion of Goodness. Phil. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Mumford (E. E. R.) The Dawn of Character. 234 p. Longmans, 1910, 
Tsanoff (R..A.) Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Ethics. Phil. Rev., Sept. 1910. 
Lindsay (J.) Theory and Practice of Moral Virtue. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1910. 
Lahy. Le role de l’individu dans la formation de la morale. Revue Phil., Dec. 1910. 
Pathories (F.) La morale et la sociologie, R. Néo-Scolastique, Aug. 1910. 
Palhoriés (F.) Le Probleme moral et la sociologie. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Aug. 1910. 
Larroque (G.) Descartes et la Sociologie. R. de Phil., Dec. 1910. 
Smart (W.) Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820. 818 p. 
Macmillan, 1910. 
Boulting (W.) Woman in Italy. 366 p. Methuen, 1910. 
Anon. An Open Letter to English Gentlemen. 56 p. Williams & Norgate, 1910. 
Talbert (EZ. L.) Two Modern Social Philosophers. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1910. 
Stocker (R. D.) Social Idealism. 186 p. Williams & Norgate, 1910. 
Fowler (Montague) The Morality of Social Pleasures. 150 p. Longmans, 1910. 
Hovre (F. de) La philosophie sociale de Benjamin Kidd. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Aug. 1910. 
D’ Aeth (F. G.) Present Tendencies of Class Differentiation. Sociolog. Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Sinclair (W.) Socialism according to William Morris. Fort. R., Oct. 1910. 
Anon. The Answer to Socialism. Dub. R., Oct. 1910, 
Saleeby (C. W.) The Methods of Eugenics. Sociolog. Rev., Uct. 1910. 
Loch (C. S.) The Majority Report. Eugenics Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Webb (S.) The Minority Report. Eugenics Rev., Nov. 1909. 
Kelleher (J.) The Right to Rent and the Unearned Increment. Irish Theol. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Longman (Mary) Children’s Care Committees. Cont. R., Dec. 1910. 
Green (Peter) How to deal with Lads: Handbook of Church Work. 172 p. Arnold, 1910. 
Morgan (J. H.) The Constitution in Writing. 19th Cent., Nov. 1910. 
Benson (A. C.) The Place of Classics in Secondary Education. 19th Cent., Nov. 1910. 
Haldane (Rk. B.) Universities and National Life. 110 p. Murray, 1910. 
Votaw (C. W.) Four Principles underlying Religious Education. Am. J. of Theol., Oct. 1910. 
Coffey (P.) Philosophy and Sectarianism in Belfast University. Irish Theo. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Headlam (A. C.) The Training and Examination of Candidates for Orders. 
Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Lyttelton (E.) Thoughts on Religious Education. Irish Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Clifford (Dr) Towards Educational Righteousness, 19th Cent., Oct. 1910. 


5. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES. 


Ramsay (Sir W. M.) Pictures of the Apostolic Church, its Life and Teaching. 382 p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Spence-Jones (H. D. M.) The Early Christians in Rome, 441 p. Methuen, 1919. 
Pfleiderer (O.) Primitive Christianity (vol. iii.) ; trans. by W. Montgomery. 475 p. (Theo. 
Trans. Library). Williams & Norgate, 1910. 
Acton (Lord) Lectures on the French Revolution; edited by J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Laurence. 379 p. Macmillan, 1910, 

Sharpe (H.) Britain B.c., as described in classical writings. 288 p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1910. 

Cornish (F. W.) The English Church in the 19th Century (in two parts), 385+ 453 p. 
Macmillan, 1910. 
Leger (J. A.) John Wesley’s Last Love. 8315p. , Dent, 1910. 
Jourdan (G. V.) A Moderate Reformer: Lefévre d’Etaples. Irish Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Gregory (J.) Phillips Brooks. 191 p. Stockwell, 1910. 
Rossettt (W. M.) Reminiscences of Holman Hunt. Cont. R., Oct. 1910. 
Montgomery (K. L.) Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. Fort. R., Sept. 1910. 
Dods(M.), ed. Early Letters of Marcus Dodds, D.D. 397 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Gwynn (E. J.) Sir Samuel Ferguson. Irish Ch. Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Ward (Wilfrid) Cardinal Vaughan. Dub. R., July and Oct. 1910. 
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Eisler (R.) The Fishing of Men in Early Christian Literature. Quest, Oct. 1910. 
Hill (H.), ed. The Earliest Life of Christ (being the Diatessaron of Tatian). 239 p. 
T. & T. Clark, 1910. 
Souter (A.) Another New Fragment of Pelagius. Journal of Theo, Stud., Oct. 1910. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, The. Vol. xv. 815 p. Caxton Pub. Co., 1910. 
Garcia (Z.) La lettre de Valérius aux moines du Vierzo sur la bienheureuse Atheria. 
Analecta Boll., Nov. 1910. 
Vorst (C. Vande) la Vie grecque de S. Léon le Grand. Analecta Boll., Nov. 1910. 
Poucelet (A.) Latranslation des SS. Eleuthére, Pontieu et Anastase. Analecta Boll., Nov. 1910. 
Delehaye (H.) Les premiers ‘* Libelli Miraculorum ” et Gaianopolis. 
Analecta Boll., Nov. 1910. 


Phillimore (J. S.) St Paulinus of Nola. Dub. k., Oct. 1910. 
James (G.) Joan of Arc. 330 p. Methuen, 1910, 
Granger (M, FE.) The Black-Letter Saints of the Prayer Book. 184 p. J. M. Dent, 1910. 
Waring (LZ. H.) The Political Theories of Martin Luther. 299 p. Putnam, 1910. 


6. LITERATURE AND ART. 


Caillard (E. M.) Imagination and the Ideal, Cont. R., Nov. 1910. 
Zefertt (C.) Shakespeare in Fairyland. Fort, R., Oct. 1910. 
Wicksteed (J. H.) Wlake’s Vision of the Book of Job. With Reproductions of the Ilustra- 

tions. 165 p. Dent, 1910. 
Anon. The English Clergy in Fiction. Edin. R., Oct. 1910, 
Collins (Churton) Browning and Butler. Cont. R., Oct. 1910, 
Spalding (K. J.) A Pilgrim’s Way. 81 p. Chatto & Windus, 1910. 
Hodgson (G, E.), trans. The Form of Perfect Living, and other Prose Treatises by Richard 

Rolle. 223 p. Thos, Baker, 1910, 
Piciotio (C. M.) Via Mystica, 62 p. Simpkin, Marshall ; Heffer & Sons, Camb., 1910, 


Hunt (late W. Holman) The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Cont. R., Nov. and Dec, 1910. 
Lockyer (Sir Norman and W, L.) 'Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature. 220 p. 
Macmillan, 1910, 


Cecil(A.) Essays in Imitation. 164 p. Murray, 1910. 
Noyes (Alfred) Creation. Fort. R., Sept. 1910. 
Barry (W.) The Problem of Pascal. Quar. R., Oct, 1910. 
Maeterlinck (Madame) Maeterlinck’s Methods of Life and Work. Cont. R., Nov. 1910. 


Rose (H.) Maeterlinck’s Symbolism: The Blue Bird. And other Essays. 106 p. 
A. C. Fifield, 1910. 


Maeterlinck (M.) Mary Magdalene: A Play in Three Acts. 186 p. Methuen, 1910. 
Soissons (S. C. de) Anatole France, I. Cont. R., Dee. 1910. 
Herford (C. H.) Dante’s Theory of Poetry. Quar. R., Oct. 1910. 
Maude(Ayimer) The Life of Tolstoy : Later Years. 680 p. Constable, 1910. 
Anker (Elia) Bjérnson and his Christianity. Cont. R., Nov. 1910. 


Ridgeway (W.) The Origin of Tragedy, with special reference to the Greek Tragedians. 238 p. 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1910. 


Mackail (J. W.) Lectures on Greek Poetry. 389 p. Longmans, 1910, 
Esdaile (A.) The New Hellenism. Fort. R., Oct. 1910. 


Majid (S. A.) and Byng (L.) The Rubaiyat of Hafiz (English version). 60 p. 
John Murray, 1910. 


7. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


Martindale (C. C.) A Note on Comparative Religion. Dub. R., Oct. 1910, 

Hébert (M.) Totemisme et exogamie. Ceenobium, 1910. 
Gennep (A. van) De quelques rites de passage en Savoie. 

Rey. de l’Hist. des Rél., July-Aug. 1910. 

Jevons (F. B.) The Idea of God in Early Religions, (Camb. Manuals of Sci. and Lit.) 170 p. 

Camb, Univ. Press, 1910. 


Parker (E. H.) Studies in Chinese Religion. 304 p, Chapman & Hall, 1910. 
Johnston (R. F.) Lion and Dragon in Northern China (illus.). 475 p. John Murray, 1910. 
Richard (T.) The New Testament of Higher Buddhism, 283 p. T, & T. Clark, 1910. 
Meyrink (@.) ‘*The Buddha is my Refuge.” Quest, Oct. 1910. 
Macauliffe (M. A.) The Sikh Religion. Quest, Oct. 1910. 
Schechter (S.) The Beginnings of Jewish ‘‘ Wissenschaft.” Jew. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Apiowitzer (V.) Influence of Jewish Law on the Development of Jurisprudence in the 

Christian Orient. Jew. Quar, Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Chotzner (J.) Hebrew Fables and Epigrams. Jew. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Davidson (J.) Poetic Fragments from the Genizah, ii. Jew. Quar. Rev., Oct. 1910. 
Malter (H. M.) Shem Tob Ben Joseph Palquera. Jew, Quar., Oct. 1910. 
Friedlénder (J.) Jewish-Arabic Studies. Jew. Quar. Rev., Oct. 1910. 


Mishcon (A.) Studies in the Liturgy, No. 2. Jew. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
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Lesser (E.) The Organisation of Anglo-Jewry for Religious Purposes. Jew. Rev., Nov, 1910. 


Lévy (@.) Antisemitism in France. Jew. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Lewis (H. S.) Judaism and the Gospels: A Reply. Jew. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Rosenberg (M.) The Jews in Bukowina. Jew. Rev., Nov. 1910. 
Hart (J. H. A.) The Hope of Catholick Judaism. (Studies in the History and Doctrine of 

Judaism and Christianity, No. 1.) 176 p. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1910. 
Hichens (R.) The Spell of Egypt. 287 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1910. 
Underhill (E.) Another Note on Mysticism. Quest, Oct. 1910. 
Bain (J. L. M.) The Christ of the Holy Grail. 121 p. Theosophical Pub. Soc., 1910. 
Seully (V. S.) A Medieval Mystic. 143 p. Thos, Baker, 1910. 


8. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Hinman (E. L.) The Aims of an Introductory Course in Philosophy, J. of Phil., Oct. 13, 1910. 
Hudson (J. W.) An Introduction to Philosophy through the Philosophy of History. 

J. of Phil., Oct. 13, 1910. 

Forsyth (T. M.) English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General Development. 

; ‘ Black, 1910, 


Ewald (O.) Philosophy in Germany, 1909. Phil. Rev., Sept. 1910. 
Russell (Bertrand) Philosophical Essays. 185 p. Longmans, 1910. 
Keary (C. F.) The Pursuit of Reason. 462 p. Camb. Univ. Press, 1910. 
Leighton (J. A.) Personality and a Metaphysics of Value. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1910. 
Laguna (Th. de) and Laguna (@. A. de) Dogmatism and Evolution: Studies in Modern 

Philosophy. 263 p. Macmillan, 1910. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. New 

ed., revised, 505 p. Sonnenschein, 1910, 
Jacks (L. P.) The Alchemy of Thought. 349 p. Williams & Norgate, 1910. 
Guichaona (P. le) Les théories métaphysiques du mouvement. R. de Phil., Dec. 1910. 
Cassirer (Ernst) Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff. 474 p. Cassirer, 1910, 
Eisler (R.) Geschichte des Monismus. 212 p. Kroner, 1910. 
Levi (Adolfo) La Filosofia dell’ Assoluto in Inghilterra e in America. 52 p. Collini, 1910. 


Van Peyma(P. W.) The Why of the Will. The Unity of the Universe. 66 p. 
Sherman, French & Co., 1910, 


Driesch (Hans) Zwei Vortrige zur Naturphilosophie. 42 p. Engelmann, 1910, 
Keyserling,(Hermann) Prolegomena zur Naturphilosophie. 161 p. Lehmann, 1910. 


Butler (Samuel) Life and Habit. New edition. Preface by R. A. Streatfield, 320 p. 
Fifield, 1910. 
Kropotkin (Prince) The Response of the Animals to their Development. 
19th Cent., Nov. 1910. 
Russell (B.) and Whitehead (A. N.) Principia Mathematica ‘vol. ii.). 679 p. 
Camb. Univ. Press, 1910. 


Whitehead (A. N.) The Philosophy of Mathematics. Science Progress, Oct. 1910. 
Waterlow (S.) Some Philosophical Implications of Mr Bertrand Russell’s Logical Theory of 
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